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NDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, 1855. 


oe IN 
— TO EXHIBITORS. 


Vienti. 





from parties wish- 
ing to aay A AS of Manufacture expressly ? for this Exhi- 
ae prepare: mn early decision on their applications for space, 
he Committee here re ae notice that they will proceed imme- 
aieeely to once all such applications, and to allot such space as 
pear to them most conducive to the general interest of the 
Exhibition Forms of ; coms for space, and any information 
a y be had London Office of the Exhibition, So- 
ciety of ‘Arts. Y Adelphi, Stran 
By o order of the General Comnaitige, 
5. BOEee, 
Secretary. 


EW YORK EXHIBITION of the INDUS- 
ALL NA’ rons. . opening 2nd of Ma: 
to be made toe. B ScHEK. 


gent for anaes Office, No. 6, CHARING 


Offices 
Upper Merrion-street, Dublin. 





sole authori: 
©ROSS, LON DON, met all particulars, with View ‘and Ground- 
of the b can be ob Articles intended for exhi- 
Bitton must be ao for shipment on or before 15th of February, 
1853, at the latest. 


Te xerniean for COLOUR BOXES and GEO- 
METRICAL DRAWING INSTRU MENTS.—DEPART- 
MENT of PRACTICAL ART, MARLBOROUGH HOUSE, 
A rtists’ Co en and Others willing ~ 0 supply 


en! es, ii 

containing a tube of Chinese White, and Cakes of the 
following eight Colours ——— Fresca Uttramarine, Lake, 
Vermitiox, Gampoce, Roman Ocure, Seria, and Burnt Sienna, 
the Celouse being in in guality similar . those in the box manufac: 
tured by ‘or the Society of Arts,and sold, with three 
brushes. tay One Shilling ; ;—also Cases of Instruments for Geome- 
trical Drawing, the same as those manufactured and sold by Mr. 
Cronmire, at 23 -\ and 6s. the case, are invited to send in samples, 
with ame of ® die ice, on or before the Ist of December, 1852, ad- 
dressed to lerk of the bee Ry apne House; who 
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MPORTANT LITERARY PORTRAITS for 
Ale, at the Picture Gallery, 77, Regent-street. 
The PORTRAIT AURA, with this Inscription :—“* Ma- 
donna Laura Petra: a sopra la forma de Giotto, Golaiso 
fecit. M. cece. XXXI1. Painted on thick Pannel. The size 13 inches 


y 154. 
The PORTRAIT of JOHN MILTON, an Oil Miniature, by 
‘ooper, of cruuieite workmanship, oval, from Hampton Court 
Palace, 7 inches by 
The PORTRAIT of SHAKSPEARE, in a Green Silk Dress, 
with a Frill round his throat, on Pannel. 
To be viewed between the hours of Ten and Four o'clock. 


ESSRS. J. & R. M'CRACKEN, Forerien 
Acents, and Acents to the Roya, Acapemy, No.7, Old 
Jew: to oe — A Lene my Gentry, an rtista, that “they 
continue ts receiv f Objects of Fine Arts, 
&c.,from all parts of thet ontinent, he earing through the Outen 
House, re and that they unde ertake the e shipment of effects to all 
parts of the world, ists of their Correspondents pan gt and 
every jateemation og L ped on application at their Office, as 
above. Also, in "Pari M. M. Cuenv, No, 28, Rue Croix des 
Petits Champs rectebiisted upwards of fifty years) Packer and 
Custom-House Agent to the French Court and tothe: Musée Royal. 


RINTING.—Instructions to Authors for Calcu- 
lating MSS., foaethes with oy oS of Type and Cost of 
a ‘books, maphiots, Essays, Poe ke, forwarded on 
t of four Le HARDWICKE ‘iste Bateman & Hard- 
wicks), a ~~) PUBLISHER, 38, Carey-street, Lincoln's 
nD- 


RINTING.—BLACK BURN & BURT ‘beg 

to acquaint Authors about to Publish that they execute, in 

the best manner, Works of every description, and Gre their per- 
sonal attention to the revising of the Proofs, by which accuracy 
issecured. Their founts of -type, from Pearl to English size, 
are clear and uniform in appearance, and elegant in style. Speci- 
mens of printed matter, with Hetimates, forwarded on applica- 
tion. i ae one cast-off and arranged, and assistance 

in 




















OYAL POLYTECHNIC pnt nd on 
—The LABORATORY, fitted with eve PPA- 
fi Ly e, Feveption of of ey UPILS, on on yh te 


rectio 
CLASSES for the Study ot ASSAYING "wud BLUXING GOLD 
and SILVER ORES, with bs BR CHEMISTRY, are con- 
ual nged. R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Secretary. 


MEL HILL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
fondant tenant A OF PRINCIPAL. 
The Committee are pre to receive pro} 
from Gentlemen of —— = seattle en See as Schola: 





for this office 
rsand Teachers. 


rs 
ous to carla the offices of Chaplain and 


in one Princi 
The minimum Salary 1 be 5002. a year with Resi- 
to 1,000. a year, according to the 


dence, which ma 
numbers of the School jials to be forwarded to the Secreta: 
and Testimon: ‘orw: e 
later than Sat mee November 13th. oon 
y order of the Committee. 


Old pany bg ambers,” ALGERNON va 
tary. 


PREPARATION FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCH p—_aeenr PULBASART SCHOOL, SUNBURY, 
MIDDLESEX conducted by Mr. UN DERWOOD.—The course of 
i = on pursued 2 at this tablishinent aims at insuring for the 
Pupil i. x vith r ive French maewiedes. enn "Mee 
n a w. e French and German Languages, 
thematics, Histo: cography, y, &c., which has now become esse 
ial to a liberal e education nelusive terms, from 50 to 60 Guineas, 
according age of the Pupil. Reference can be ) given to 
rents Yr Pupils who have t Public 
ools. Mount Pleasant . is surrounded by its own bn 4 
nearly 1 Mt acres in extent. 











T° FRIENDS desirin pone EDUCATION 
fora YOUNG LADY.—A 
near Kensington Gardens, is 





or advantages ered, the terms are commensurate. 
yo A.M. Ma's Spalding’s, Stationer, Notting Hill. 


To 1 LITERARY SOCIETIES.—LECTURES. 
utenant BARNARD L. WATSON, I 

Sueriuten dent of the Visual Commercial Ree ay Fy ke 

= urer at the Royal Gallery of 1 Iusteadion, 14, 

i don, can be treated with for the purposes of deliverin 

pa in ithe "Provinces on on the Life, Character, and and ay: —— Eater 

above, above, pre-paid, Gallery of Illustration, 14, Regents street. 





0 _,ARCH ZOLOGISTS. — DESCRIPTIVE 
f the remarkable Exhibition of IRISH 
ANrrgb ITER, (particularly those of the Province of Ulster,) 
i Belfast Museum during the late Meeting of the British 
pace — in thattown. With Appendix of Antiquarian Notes. 
Belfast.” r by post 1s. 6d. Address “ The Curator of the Museum, 





NEWSPAPERS. —Clean Copies of the Times, 
thm and Daily News 


posted on the day after publica- 

tion td 138. Aine marese 5 th the s Sum. Globe and Stan ard for 108, per 
oe Weekly Papers punctually posted on 

day of publication, ost-office orders payable to Grorce Bur- 


ToN, 94, Park-street, Suntentoon 


lishing to Authors resident in the Country. 

Fempaiots speedil pushed through the press, and punctuality 

aon. B.& ould be happy to treat for the Printing of 
, = or other serials at the lowest remunerative rate. 

LACKBURN & Burt, Printers, Holborn-hill, opposite 

si pod 's Church. 


O GENTLEMEN ABOUT TO PUBLISH. 
—HOPE & CO... Publishers. Courier Office, 16, Great Marl- 
borough-street, undertake the dp of Books, Pamp .. and 
Sermons, greatly under Mike usual charges, while their Publishing 
arrangements enable them to promote the interests of all Works 
intrusted to their charge. 


CHURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 

LIBRARY (removed from Holles-street), 15, Hanover-street, 
Hanover-square.—T he general Catalogue of th is extensive ‘Library 
contains 12,000 Works (50,000 vols.), British and Foreign. To these 
every new publication is *added the day it issues from the press. 
The new printed terms, more liberal than heretofore, and than any 
other — are suited to the requirements of most families ; but 
estimates will be given for any greater or less number of volumes. 











Pvstic Lisrary, Conpult-stREET. 
AMILIES AND BOOK SOCIETIES 
are supplied throughout the Country with all the best New 
Works for Perusal. Grapuatep Subscriptions from One Guinea 
= Annum, according to the Number of Volumes required. 
pular French and American Books are included. Pros eee. 
post free, on application to Messrs. Saunpers & Or.ey, Publish 
Conduit-street Hanover-square. 


LL THE NEW WORKS may be obtained in 
succession, from MARSHALL’S LIBRARY, by every Sub- 
scriber of One Guinea per Annum, and by all Family and vommiey 
Subscribers of Two to Six Guineas. The supplies changed week 
free of oF nse within four miles of the Library. For terms an 
Lists of New Books apply to Witt1AmM MarsHa.u, 21, Edgware- 
road, near the Marble Arch. 





ERMAN and FRENCH PROTESTANT 
COLLEGE, GROVE plover, CLAPHAM, SURREY, 

for a limited number of Pare NTLEMEN, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. C. M. FR DUAN DE ligious aaaenenen 
by a cayman ‘of the Pm 9 of England. Particular at 
paid to Classics, and special courses for Assistant to ihe — 
German and French O years oft focen. Terms 60 and 80 guineas 
per annum up to 16 years of rwards 100 guineas. No 
extras,except Be. BAR alle @ w see parents are abroad are kept 


during the holidays ata L. erate charge. Here ticulars address 
2 Tr. nme Grove House, Lark 1 Rise, Clapham, 
urre 





HE DUKE of WELLINGTON. — Private 
.—Mr.GRUND Regent-street, has on PRIVATE 
VIEW the opaepee t PleTUnE E of ee Duke in his Private 
Cabinet at Apsley es 
pore, painted Mifesise, soy Td BA KER-E This Picture was 
only finished five weeks prior to the death of the Duke; it has 
been viewed by Her Majesty the waeen His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, and many of the bility, nine whom it fs Ppro- 
nounced the most characteristic Portrait hitherto taken of the 
illustrious d upon pr of Private 
Cards of Address. 
310, Ragenbearest, November 6. 


ARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS?_-Many to whom 
this question is put will answer,“ i om ren 4. reasiote, on 
understand pretty well, but I cannot speak it."-FRENCH an 

GERMAN CONVERSA ATION “CLASSES, it which ot tO 
are taught theoreticall ae and practically, by separate native pro- 
fessors, are held at the Ham iitentan. Tustitutlon, 355, Oxford-street. 
Writing, Book-keeping, and Arithmetic also taught in an in- 
credibly short time by experienced Masters.— Mr. y LA 
Oxford-street, between the Pantheon and Regent-street. 

















YDROPATHIC NOTICE.—Dnr. Cuar.esT. 
THOMPSON, M.D. M.R.C.8S. &. may be CONSULTED 
DAILY at his Residence, No. 42, Sussex Gardens, Hyde Park, 
from 10 a.m. to 2 ,. by Parties wishing to undergo Hydropathic 
Treatment ‘at their Tiomes. 


OHO LOAN AND INVESTMENT OFFICE, 
18a, FRITH-STREET, SOHO-SQUARE. 

The Public are respectfully informed that the Business of the 

above Office is Cy? on the most just and liberal peinaiples ; 3 





that Loans ma: on the 

rities, to be repaid by Instalments, <- % or otherwise according 

to arrangement. Forms of Application may be obtained at the 

Office, or will be sent on reesiot of Three P e Stamps. Letters 
to the Office hay be promptly reeponded to; = the 

Secretary will attend at th of A , if 


HOTOGRA PHY.—The AMMONIO- 
ODIDE OF SILVERS 3 in oe =, Foepared by by MESSRS. 
DELATOUCHE & CO., vpenaiive Ronis, 
147, Oxford-street, is now in — = ~4. and Portraits 
or Views on a cannot be anne in the beautiful results it 
h A with the most 


Mess: pply 
recent Tmprovementa, Pure Chemicais, Prepared Papers, and 
every Article connected with Photography on Paper Or Glass. 
Paintings, Engravings, and Works « Art copied at moderate 
charges. Instruction iven in the Art. 

















HOTOGRAPHERS. — Use BEAUFORD'S 
REGISTERED DAGUERREOTYPE ACCELERATOR. 
which is becoming so impeeeens an auxiliary to the Photograph 
Art. All persons eeing this invention without a Licence from "he 
Inventor, are WARNED that they are rendering them- 
selves liable t to} -y in —The charges for the Accelerators are 
as follow:—Whaole plate, 2l.; half plate, 30s. A Year's sgesnee, 
Nu. 1s.—Address s (inclosing remittance), Mr. Brau FORD, Hasting 


HOTOGRAPHY.—XYLO-IODIDE OF 
SILVER.—The best and most sensitive Preparation for pro- 
ducing perfect negatives on glass. Vide the subjoined Testimonial. 


“ 122, Regent-street, Aug. 30, 1852. 
* Dear Sir,— eg answer to your inquiry of this morning, I have 





Mudie’s Select Library, Nov. 6, 1852. 

HREE HUNDRED COPIES of ESMOND, 

by W. M. THACKERAY, are at present in circulation at 

this Library. Large sa 8 sapien of each of the ey Works have 

also recently been ad ead’s Fortnight in Ireland- -Village 

Life in E; ei, ) Cloister Life of Charles the Fifth—Egerton’s 

Sy ye? Life of Mary, 

ueen of ‘ardoe’s Marie edici—Home Scenes, by 

race ‘Aguilar— Red Hall, by Carleton—Ly dia, by Mrs. Crosland— 
Beatrice—Reuben Medlicott—Glen Luna, &c. 

SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION ONE “GUINEA PER ANNUM; 
First-Class Country Subscription Two Guineas and upwards, ac: 
i to the number of volumes required. 

or Prospectuses apply to Cuar_tes Epwarp Mupie, 510, New 
oxtord: street. 


P- ALMER’S (late Onseen’ s) FAMILY SUB- 
SCRIPTION LIBRARY, 27, Lama's Conpuit-sTREeEr, 
The Public are respectfully informed, that the best New Works 
may be had from this Establishment by Subscribers of One Guinea 
r Annum. The Family Subscription commencesat Two Guineas. 
rospectuses forwarded to any part post free, on application to 
Georce J. Patmer, 27, Lamb’s Conduit- -street. Non-Subscribers 
supplied with books on liberal terms. 


A FAMILY residing in a Large House in the best 
of the West-end of London, which, from the diminution 
of their number, has 








ome more than is required for their own 


ome desire to meet with a GENTLEMAN who would like 
to resi yith th them. Keferences required a ven. Terms 3000. 
ion dress B., care of Messrs. Watkins & Hooper, Solicitors, 


to 
ll, Sackville-street, "Piccadilly. 


nd jitati ie saying that your preparation of Collodion is in- 

better and more sensitive than all the advertised 
Conibdie Todides: which, a my professional purposes, are quite 
useless when compared to 


=g remain, dear Sir, 
“Yours ‘faithfully, 
“To Mr. R. W. Th “N,. HeENNEMAN.” 


”" Chemist, ! Me oPall Mall.” 
___N.B. Manufacturer of pure Photographic Che: Chemicals. 


HOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES.—A Selection 
of the above beautiful Productions meg be seen at BLAND 
& LONG'S, 153, Fleet-street, where may also be ed Appa- 
ratus of every Description, a ans eee Chemicals for the practice of 
Photography in all its Bra 
Calotype, peguareortres, a “Glass Pictures for the Stercoscope. 
Bianp & Lone, Opticians, Philosophical and Photographical 
ard Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153, Fleet-street, 
ondon. 


PECTACLES and EYE-GLASSES adapted to 
uit every condition of near and distant sight by means of 
SMEE'S OPTOMETER. which determines accurately the exact 
focal distance of the Glasses ._— thereby nay Pree 
ing any injury to the Sight. Clergymen, Barristers, and Public 
Speakers will find great convenience in the use of ANTOSCOPIC 
poten tty as ar enable the wearer to look through them at 
near objects, and over them at those at a distance. 
TELESCOPES of all kinds and of the best construction, com- 
— ——— ity with a are and clear field ofview. 
PE A GLASSES, with 1c 
can p & Lone, Opticians, Mathematical, PhiteohicaL = 
Chemical Instrument Makers, 153, Fleet-street, London. 

















P4TRIck NASMYTH.—The LIBER NA- 
santas i URA of PATRICK NASMYTH,a Portfolio, interleaved, 

D) "e upwards of One Hundred and Forty Pencil Drawings, 
in 8 ature b: by thin admired Artist. They consist of Views 
Bp Surrey. Hertfordshire, and other English Counties, and in 
FOR a ind formed the subjects of his most celebrated Pictures. 


To be viewed at the Picture Gallery, No, 77, Regent-street. 








I F YOU REQUIRE FAMILY ARMS send 
Name and County to the Heraldic Sg Great Turnstile, 
Lincoln’s — Fee for search and sketch, 6d., or 
mee. Crests engraved on Seals, Signet Ri a hes 88. 6d. ; 
with Name on Plate for Books, 1/. 1s. Arms Pa nted, Bmpaled. ‘ond 
a= uartered for Denpess, Ti Fi lags, Needlework, &c. Direct H. Sar, 
incoln’s Inn Heraldic Offi 
Hera.pic Presses for Stamping Deeds, Paper, Envelopes, &, 15, 





N’ EW IODIZED COLLODION: IN STAN- 
TARBOgS PICTURES.—J. B. HOCKIN & CO 

invite the attention of Photographers to their NEW vOL: 

RODIN. which produces pictures in afraction of a second. Price 

per on. Keeps infinitely better than any other, and may be 

to produce any required degree of sensitiveness.—Cameras 

= develoning in the open country.—Apparatus of all descriptions 
for Photography and the Daguerreotype Art.—Pure Chemicals. 
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ELPHIN CLASSICS.—TO BE SOED, s a 

tall of the DELPHIN CLASSICS (Subscriber's 

Edition) in 1a) volumes. — so, STEPHENS’ GREEK THE- 
SAURUS, 39 Parts, with A pre ix. Prices moderate.—Address, 
Messrs. Nelson, 35, Ludgate-hill. 


M. W. TURNER, Esq. R.A.—A very fine 

e and extensive Collection of oun ENGRAVER’S PROOFS 
and OLD IMPRESSIONS for SALE, after J. M. W. Turner, 
R.A. The admirers of this great Artist should obtain G. 
Love’s a —_ which will be forwarded on the receipt of two 


tonne: ie just Published, the Third Pa of a Few Sones me, o-. 
ravings by e most cele ec ne 
+7 — This = also be obtained on the receipt of 





and odern —e = 
8 8. 
eeneaees GEORGE LOVE, 
81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*x* Established above 60 years. 


HEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS.— 
G. HEARL’S CATALOGUE, Parr RLVIn. for NOVEM- 
BER, is just published, and may be had cratis, by inclosing one 








EONARD & PEIRCE, 
BOOK TRADE SALE AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, U.S. 
The Boston Book Trade Sales take place semi-annually in J mb a 

and November, Consignments to ahh, and tothe reenler © 
Sales of Books or ness Property, Engravings, P: Sintings, 1 md 
are e respectfully 80 licited. 


Sales by Auction, 


ESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 


pnstieneers of Literary Property and Works illustrative of the 
Fin beg Pennennee — they have commenced ae r season 
for the — of Librari ngravings, Paintings, Drawings, Coins 
and Medals, ‘Antiquities, and all other Works of rer ec) that 
they will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 3, Wellington- 
street, Strand, on MOV. ONDAY, November 8, and two eee 

recisely, the VALUABLE Ngee Y ~ the 
PRICE ; comprising yn ion of the 
best Voyages and Travels, including . very ne copy of Purchas’s 
Pilgrimes, with the rare Fr t Mode: 
Ww ag & in other classes of literature. 

To be viewed on the Friday and Saturday previous, and Cata- 
logues had ; if in the Country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 

















penny postage stamp to his Warehouse, No. 17 a, olywell- street, 
Btrand. London. It contains Books on the following int 
Subjects: — Architecture, America, Biography, Botany, Chess, 
Dictionaries, the Drama, Lreland, Quakers, Classics, Translations, 
. &c., at prices lly low for ready money. ~ 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
—These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when closed, 
34 inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly J upiter’s a 
Its efficient performance as a Keconnoitering Telescope, both as 
megniy 76 and defining power, renders it peculiarly adapted to 
the military gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through 
the post at 36a.—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
iece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the Double 
Bios. with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 Sang! to contain the 
io 3l. 28.—To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, Optician, 











ETEOROLOGY.—Necrett1 & ZAMBRA » 
mL yety THERMOMETER. — Messrs. NEGRETTI 

ZA inform Scientific Gentiomen that ete PATENT 
Sexi Me a” THER MOMETER may n of the prin- 
cipal Opticians in ane and Country. As ‘t tis a. F. that inter- 
ested parties ma pecene ie, r. arage the above Invention, 
Messrs. NEGRETTI 4 & ZAM g to submit the following 
letter received by them from . un Esq.,of the Royal Ob- 
servatory, Greenwich, who has now had the instrument in con- 
stant use for nearly twelve oy 
3, Dartmouth-terrace, Lewisham. 

“Gentlemen,—In reply to your, inquiry of Vr day, I have no 
hesitation in confirming. the opinion expressed to The in my note 
of April the 28th, va gong 2 your new Maximum re) 
since the Instrument has become known, and general received 
by the observers of the British Meteorological her As whose 
opinion coincides with my own,—viz., that it is infinitely bet tter 
than any in previous use. Iam, ¢ t 
servant, 

“ Messrs. Negretti & Zambra, Opticians.” 

T o be had of most Opticians, or of the Inventors and Patentees, 
Nevrett: & Zamara, Meteorological Instrument Makers, 11, 
Hatton-garden, London. 





JAMES 7GLaisnEn.” 


Valuable Library of the late HENRY WELSFORD, Esq. 
ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, 
Auctioneers of Literary Pro and Works illustrative of the 
Fine Arts, will SELL b: AUCTION: at their stoves, 3, , Welling- 


ton-street, Strand, Wk the m 
LIBRARY of the Jae HENRY WELSFORD, Esq., Author of 


comprising some capital Modern Bovks and Books of Prints. 
To be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had; if in the 
Country, on receipt of six postage stamps. 


Miscellaneous and Medical Bovks. 
R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
a Ly Great Room, 192, Flew "| on TUESDAY NEXT, 
Nove and two following day lays, al 
ABLE poms SPLEND ID COLLEC Babs 
of Prints, and Illustrated Works, ae al the LIBRAR ES of 
TWO GENTLEMEN leaving London; among which are—Fotto: 
Rapin and Tindal’s England, 5 vols.—Pococke’s East, 2 vols.— 
Bayle’s Dictionary, 5 vols.— Lexicons and Concordances, — 
Qvarto: The Art-Journal, 1846 to 1852—Walpole’s Painters and 
Engravers, 6 vols. Strawberry Hill—Tod’s Rajasthan, 2 vols.—The 
Society Maps—Ross, Parry, Franklin ones, and other Voyages 
and Travels—Lewis’s Dictionaries of England ee Soeape, 
and Ireland, large paper—Nicolas’s Orders of Kn ood, col. 
Harleian Miscel any, 8 vols.—Shaw’: . Ancient Furn — Camden 
Bociety Publications.——Ocravo, &c.: Dodsley’s Annual Register, 
1 vols.—Scott’s Waverley Nov — 48 vols.— <night’s Shakspere, 
ph ag The Land We Live In, Portrait Gallery, and Cyclopedia 
—St. Augustine, Chrysostom, Athanasius, Cyprian, and Gregory's 
Works—Chalmers’s Biographical Dictionary, 32 vols,— Quarter ly 
Review, with Indexes, 158 Numbers—Penny dyclopaedia and Sup- 
lement, 29 vols. —Johinson and ae Shakspeare, 21 vols,— 
Vichols’s Literary An 9 vols—Baxter’s Botany, 6 vols. 
coloured—The Works of Standard Historians, Dramatists, Pots 
and — Bag 5 yee ee Lexicon many i 








HEOLOGICAL PREMIUMS.-A GENTLEMAN 
ceased left by his Deed of Settlement a id Fu 


ns, 
ssia, and calf sand C Also, the MEDICAL LI 
BRARY oF Modern Treatises, an he: ama of Surgical Instru- 
ments of a Gentleman declinin 

To be viewed, and Catalogues a 





de nd 
to be applied by his Trustees, at intervals of forty years, from 1774, 
in the payment of TWO PREMIUMS, for the best TREATISES 
on the: following subject : 
“The Evidence that there isa Being, all Powerful, Wise, and 
Good, by whom everything exists ; and particularly to obviate 
difficulties separding the wisdom ‘and goodness of the Deity ; 
and this, in the first place, 
of Written Revelation; and, in the second place, from the 
Revelation of the Lord’ Jesus; and, from the whole, to point 
out the inferences most nec ecessary for, and useful to mankind.” 

The amount of the fund to be so applied cannot be less, at ant, 
period, than 1,600., and, as nearly as can be ascertained, it wil 
on occasion of the next competition, be about 2,4000, Three-fourths 
of the fund divisible ry each period are appointed, by the terms of 
the uest, to be paid to the Author of the Treatise which shall be 
found y the Judges, to be named as after mentioned, to possess the 
most merit ; and the panne fourth tothe Author ofthe’ Treatise 
which, in the opinion of the said Judges, shall be next in merit to 
the former, “after deducting therefrom ti the expense of printing and 
blading three hundred c anne of each of the said Treatises, or of 
fame ing. three hundred printed copies thereof, as the said Trus- 

es shall direct, to be distributed by them among such persons to 
whom they shall think the same will prove most useful, or in any 
other manner that they shall judge proper. 

The Ministers of the Established Church of Aberdeen, the Prin- 
cipals and Professors of King’s and Marischal Colleges of Aberdeen, 
and the Trustees of the Testator, are appointed to nominate and 
make choice of three Judges, who are to decide upon the compara- 
tive merits of such Treatises as shall be laid before them ; and it 
may be proper to mention that, to discourage mean performances, 
the Judges are empowered (if unanimous only) to find none of the 
Treatises prodaced of sufficient merit to entitle the writers to the 
premiums. The Trustees, however, believe that in the present 
pore of the literary world, this is a contingency which can scarcely 





oorhe Trustees, deeply sensible of the importance ofthe Founder’s 
desigu, and anaions, as far as lies in them, to do full justice to 
his wishes, venture to give an assurance that, in appointing the 
Judges, at the proper time, nothing will be regarded but that 
eminence of character and qualification which shall secure a 
satisfactory decision. 

The time allowed by the Testator for the composition of the 
Treatises for the next periodical competition, extends to the Ist of 
January 1854; and his Trustees do now intimate, in compliance 
with his a pointment, that those who shall become competitors 
forthe said prizes must transmit aes Treatises to ALex. and 
Joun Wenster, Advocates in Aberdeen, agents of the Trustees, 
in time to be with them on or before the said Ist day of January 
1854,as none can be received aad a date; and they must be 
sent free of all expense to the 

he Judges will then, withous ‘Sales Proceed to examine and 
decide upon the comparative merits o such Treatises as shall be 
laid before them ; and the Trustees will at the —y term of Whit- 
sunday after the determination of the J Zoders pe 
to the to the willa of tise Testator. 

As it tends much to an impartial decision that the names of the 
Authors should be concealed from the J udges, the Trustees request 
that the Treatises may not be in the hand-writing of their respec- 
tive Authors, nor have their names annexed it them. Each Trea- 
ue must be distinguished by a peculiar motto; this motto must 

be written onthe outside of weealed letter, containing the "Author ~ 
name and his address, and sent along with his performance. The 
names of the successful candidates only shall be known by open- 
ing their letters. ‘he other letters shall be destroyed unopened. 
The writers of the wqupocesstas Treati rd 
them returned, by applying to Messrs. 
and oy mentioning caly the motto which they may have assum: 

Letters addressed as above (post paid) will meet with due atten- 
trouble in answering > FP} to 





| 
tion; and it will save much 


announce tha that there is no restriction imposed as to th 
e Trea 
“Aberdeen, 1 18th August, 1652. 








Valuable Modern Books. Six Days’ Sale. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 

rary Property, will SELL . AUCTION, at their Great 

Room, 191, Piccadill vy. on MOND , November 15. and Ne fol- 
days, a large COLLECTION of VALUABLE MODERN 

BOOKS ; paces the empanate and Collected Works on the most 
esteemed Writers, all of which are in good condition, and a la: 
| 7 = perfectly new ; 25 copies of Polwhele’s Cornwall, 2 vo 


Catalogues will be sent on application (if in the country on receipt 
of six stamps). 





Rare and Curious Books. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION, * —_ 99 Fleet-street, on rh get 

November 12, at 12 o’cloc! co LECTION of RAR 
CURIOUS BOOKS, * a of which are printed in I jack 
Letter and many sup epeees to be unique, comprising many uncom- 
mon productions of the Fifteenth amd Sixteenth Centuries, scarce 
volumes relating to British and Foreign History, ay and other 
Early Editions of the Classics and t 
Scholars, choice specimens of the Aldine Press. Jest B coke, Books 
of Wit and Drollery, Privately Printed Books; ; Early Printed 
English and Foreign Divinity, Voyages and Travels, Poetry, 
mances and Plays, Tracts on various subjects, Useful and interest 
kA Works in Topography, Bibliography, and most Classes of Lite- 
ratur 

To ‘be viewed the day previous the Sale, and Catalogues had. 








Pall Mal’. —The Libraries of a Gentleman, deceased, and of 
the late BARTHOLOMEW BERNASCONI, Esq. 


ESSRS. FOSTER & SON will SELL b 
AUCTION, at the Gallery, 54, Pall Mall, on MONDAY, 
Nov. 15, and followin day, at 11 ‘or 12 precisely, the L 
of a GENTLEMAN, leceased ; consisting chiefly of Worksis in itd 
classes of History, Antiquities, Biography and Topography, in- 
cluding Grose’s Antiquities, large paper, 14 vols.—Chalmers’s Cale. 
donia, 3 vols.—Harleian Miscellany, 12 vols.—Ottley’s History of 
Engraving, 2 vols.—Singer on Playing Cards—Dibdin’s Typogra 
phical Antiquities, 4 vols.— ———y 's ives of the Saints, Ailustrated 
—Valuable one s of Beare Books. 
Early English and Scottish jaliad P Poetry cone the LIBRARY 
of the late BARKTHO LOMEW BERNASCONI, Esq., including 
various Standard Works in Architecture—La Galerie de nb ang | 
2 vols.—Piranesi’s Works, 20 vols.—Le Antichita d’ Ercolano, 9 
vols.—and numerous Illustrated Books. 
May be viewed two dave prior, ‘and ¢ Catalogues had at Messrs. 
Foster's ae 54, Pall 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION of the ACTS of 
the APOSTLES on DEFINITE RULES 4 TRAE A 
the Ser Sense con 











VERSION of the — 
ER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining 
veyed in ‘Ancient 6 reek Manuscri ice 48, 


use 
radock & Co, 48, aternester-few. 





QSouTH 7 BANKING 


e Court of Terres” f 
BILLS at Thirty < anya” rotors rant pon the a Tot CREDIT irr 
laide. The exchange £ sums abe ve 101. is now ata premiu; de. 
oo «4 ; rer ont Apero ,~ ay Gauth Australia im or 
ills collecte a pany’ 
old Broad-street, London. to shies. , 
London, Nov. 1852, 


Offices, 54, 
WILLIAM PURDY, Manager, 


is published, price 5s, 
HE BOOK of the GARDEN. 
By CHARLES M‘INTOSH, 
Part VIII. containing— 
LAYING OUT FLOWER GARDENS. 
GEOMETRICAL FLOWER GARDENS, 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


Third Nr price 21s. 
HE PLAN TER’S GUIDE: 
a matin 882, mi 
een te Be y on the best method of giving immediate 
TR ANGELA RT IES OF 1Anes sae ke. 
By SIR HENRY STEUART, Bart., of Allanton, 
Ww. pe & Sons, Edinburgh and em 


st out, 4s. 6d. in cloth, 
AEMANacHt “de GOTHA for 1868, With 
the Portraits of Nicholas I.—George, King o 

Mary, Queen of Hanover—George, Duke of Sax. ane 
Mary. ee of San-Altenbourg Albert, Archduke of Ai 

arcu oi the Lovers of Foreign Literature. 
&e. &c., that he k eeps a COMPLETE 8' STOCK of rae j 
CLASSICAL WORKS. Lyn py enna OON- 
VERSATION BOOKS in Languages, 8 TATISTICAL TA- 
BLES, &c., Ye TLASES, &e. Liberal allowances made 
to Schools and Col ieee. 

0. C. Marcus, Foreign and English Bookseller, 8, Oxford-street, 


Just published, Price 78, cloth, 
(SoMETIC ORBITS ; with Copious Notes and 
Addenda. Compiled and Edited by EDWARD . COOPER. 
t-street. 


London: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Flee 
Dublin: A. Thom. Abbey-street. 


NEW SCHOOL ATLASES 
by piu. _KEITH JOHNSTON, Bae Sm F. . -G. eB G8, 
eographer in in o Her esty fe 
. Author of the * Physical A Atlas,’ a a 

















SCHOOL ATLAS of GENERAL and DE. 
SCRIPTIVE queen geet. constructed with a special 
view to the purposes of sound — 


A SCHOOL ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEO0- 

Searnt. in which the subject is treated in a more simple 
and elementary manner than in the previous works of the same 
Author. Price 12s. 6d. each, - it - half-bound. 

“T have taught G: phy, more or less, in the High School 
and University of Edin mone i, the last forty years, and I have 
no hesitation in saying that I look oy the publication of Mr. 
Keith Johnston’s School] yy UL as the greatest boon that has 
been conterred, a ey time, ona branch of knowledge and of public 
instruction whi ming every day more important and 
more ——. eneemns S 

“ Decidedly the best Sebi School Atlases we have ever seen.” 

English Journal of Education. 

“A more qpmeicte work for Sete eee has never come 
under our observation.” —Ed 

“ These two publications are important ¢ contributions to Educa- 
tional Literature.”— Spectator. 


Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 
1, A SCHOOL ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


. A SCHOOL ATLAS of SCRIPTURAL 


GEOGRAPHY. 
Wm. tans & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 


(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 
Of Saturday, October 30, contains Articles on 

Blackberry syrup, to make Milk, proper temperature at 
prmementies, out-door which to churn 
Calendar, Horticultural Mimuluses, by Mr. Bennett 
Cattle, to stall feed Orange gardens, — Michael's 
Conifers, variations among Pelargoniums Ca 
Conifers. ao -  . Plants, growth of, Mrithout leaves 
Cow-sheds, b Plough, new subsoil er 
Ogcamber » i -— prolific, by temon Patchouli 

r, Edwards Potatoes from sets without ¢ 
¥ | oes TH, Cornwall, by Mr.| Potato end by Mr. 

u ~e 
a ~ “oe new, by Mr. Babing- perbound, by Mr. Brown 


engravi 
Rydon Industrial Club seating. i by the Rev. G. 
r. Palin’ ilk 


r : ity of ade} Sheep. to houee-fe feed 
maa quant nsihisloceecatst tag Show, Birmingham Cattle aud 
— dairy, by Mr. Hewitt 











Poultry 

Snails, to dest 

Fru new, examined in the| Societ; procesdings 
Horticultural Society’sgarden,} Wit ‘am Labourers 
by Mr. Thompson Statice imbricata of 

Grape, Barbarossa, by Mr_| Storm in August, effects 


of the 


Butcher Strawberries, il 
reenteu' ‘Trees, Noss OD. 
iiaish oy in pots, by Mr. Turkey, creste 


Viburnum japonicum 
Hoctcultural Society's garden | Vi ines. pot-bound, by Mr. Brown 


-4 = —— of plants in Vine, eae in, Malaga 
bulk’ y 


"8 -« Tables 
Manure, ee made on a Wile relate y Mr Wend 


Manure, sewage, by Mr. Mechi | Yucca gloriosa, b; Ed 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 











Di WORKS of HERMAN HEINFETTER, 

published by Messrs. Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. 
Seven Works, Rules, and Introductions for Trans- | 
lation of Holy Beripture. Price 98. \f 

Twelve Works, English Translations and Versions | 
of Holy Scripture. Price 1. 8s. | 





Three Works, on Doctrinal Subjects. Price 2s, 6d. 


Gazette contains, in addition to the above, t. e Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Smithfield, and Liverpool prices. ~, rand seed — 
kets, a cae = te Newspaper, with a condensed account of allthe 
| ae Sees of the 2th a 

ORDER of any Newsvender—OFPFICE le vertise 
| ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 
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Just published, price 28. 6d. 
FULCHER'S 
ADIES’ MEMORANDUM-BOOK AND 
L POETICAL MISCELLANY for 1853. 


d Suttaby & Co., and all Booksellers. 
ee: ‘Goorse Williams Fulcher, Jun. 


TRIBUTE TO i meee or WELLINGTON. ix ‘GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN LANGUAGES. 
i“ HN’S German Grammar, 8vo. cloth, 3s, 64. 
“\OURN FOR THE “MIGHTY DEAD. A — French Grammar, Author's Edition. Svo, cloth, 3a, 
Written by DR. MACKAY, and Gram oth, 48, 
Composed by SIR HENRY BISHOP. _ = Spent G 
The Same arranged as a Glee for Four Voices, by | SCHMID'S i40——| 





In a few days, in small 8vo. 521 pages, 7¢. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of the SENSES; or, 
MAN ore with . MATERIAL WORLD. 
rated b, y-four Engra’ 
_ sie By ROBERT 8. wiLD. 


Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


This day is published, 
qyeecnareee PROJECTIONS 
to accompany 
KEITH JOHNSTON'S ATLASES 
oF 
PHYSICAL AND ——- SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
in Portfolio, 2s. 6d. 
W. Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 


Now ready for delivery, 
LUMNI WESTMONASTERIENSES.—The 
LIST of the Sage SCHOLARS of ST. PETER’S 
COLLEGE, corrected to the Present Time, with very numerous 
additional al Notes (re! relating to the School as well as to the Founda- 
tion),and an Appendix. 
Skeleton forms and blank leaves for twenty-one years are in- 
serted. Price 11. 158, in cloth. 
G. W. Ginger, 21, Great College-street, Westminster. 





This day is published, price 5s. in cloth, 
OCKE’S ESSAY on iy 9 HUMAN UNDER- 


STANDING: abridged for Collegiate and Senewal va. 
Witha Preliminary Out Outline of ~ iw 8 4 the Original Work. 


MU L. 
time Sch lar trinity College, Dublin ; Author of* a 
enews of Fasages in the Life and Writings of Horace, 
lection adopted in_this Edition owl it 
ulna mate weil promote 8 more easy and acc uaint- 
roa — Locke’s Work than has hitherto been available! to the 


eatin : i odges & Smith, Grafton-street ; London, Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. ; Se "Macmillan & Co. 








hird Edition, 3s. 
N THE STUDY OF WORDS.—Lectures 
obdrecesd (eviginaliy) to Pupils at the Diocesan Training 
Sed. Winchester. ENEVIX TRENCH, B.D., Ex- 


ming Chaplain to tin, eed Bile of Oxford, and Professor of 
Divinity, Kin "s Coll Hoge, don. 
Ee. ondon : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





THE CLOISTER “Tle FE. of ‘the EMPEROR 
CHARLES THR FIFTH. 
WILLIAM STIRLING, M.P. 


the same Auth 
ANNALS of &  ASTISTS of SPAIN. 3 vols. 
Svo. with Illustrations. 
London : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
is day, feap. 8 


A NEW INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. 





Lately publis 
SELECTIONS from ‘the POETRY of 
DRYDEN ; including his Plays and Translations. 4s. 6d. 
LETTERS TO A NIECE. 3s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


HE BRITISH PAL/EOZOIC ROCKS and 
Fae By Professor SEDG WICK and Professor M‘COY. 
Part II. y peamiatien a of the British Palzozoic Fossils added by 
jhe Woodwardian Collection of the Univer- 

sity of eee Figures of thew new and imperiooty known 


nn i A RY. rofessor of Geology and Mineralogy. 


1st Fasciculus, (Radiata and Articulata). 16s. 
2nd Fasciculus, (Lower and Middle Palzeozoic Mollusca). 108. 
(Just published. 





Srd Fi Souls Tobi ting the P; tal 








7 " (In the Press. 
John W. Park ‘ 
John Deighton ; oy Daren & So qubetcrmmmndhewenenats 
it published, 5th Edition, price 3s. 
LECTRICAL EXPERIMENTS, Illustrating 
the Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of Free 
< F me E Electricity ; as the Methods of Making and 
Managing Ei ectrical Apparatus of every Description, with nume- 
Tous ~lL— 
G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
J. Allen, Warwicklane Paternoster-row ; and all Booksellers. 











th 
- London: Hebert C ‘ocks & Co. New Burlington-street, J ULIUS. cs Copies, oblo 
Publishers to the Queen. _Publistied by Franz Thimm, hoes Publisher 88, New Bond- 
| str 
The THIRD EDITION of 
R. TUPPER’S ‘DIRGE FOR WELLING. | ULLETIN' de LIBRAIRE ANCIENNE ; 
— * is now ready, price 3d.: sent free for five postage e dune Collection de MANU- 


E ; BoRITS. DOCU MENTS ct et LETTRES AUTOGRAPHES, may 
London; T. Hatchard, 157, Piccadilly. be had Gratis, and rostacr FREE for two stamps, by application 


THE Zunes SCHEMES CONTRASTED. to Mr. x: Nort, Foreign Bookseller, 270, Strand. 
.; per post, w ready, price 268. thick RY 8vo. cloth, lettered, 
Nationa E EDUCATION - the Secular Sys- | AINES'S HISTORY of the PORT of 
tem, the Manchester Bill, and the Government Scheme | LIVERPOOL, ere the Rise, Extent, and Distribution 














of the Commerce of Great Britain, and of the Principal Ports of 
ee aancaenptmaegeptenam | pani fo he ret Ri oe one 
m ongman - 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. __ ___| pool; and to be hadof all Boker 
This day, 8vo, 
EMARKS on the PROTESTANT THEORY NEW SERIES OF — ——e FOR ELEMENTARY 
of CRUBCH MUSI in oblong ae - mee each Copy-Boo! 
By STEUART {pOLPHUS PEARS, B.D. 
One. at the Assistant Masters of Peay _—— A Git (DUATED Sets" of NINE COPY- 
London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadi ag By W. M‘LEoD, Mester of the Model 





CHEAP AND ACCURATE ane 


Chelsea. Forming . Part of the 
Now ready, in royal o. half- et. price 15s. plain; or 


Edited by the Rev. G. RK. GLEIG, Mavi 
Military Schools, 
Leones TABLE. AT LAS, containing 100 No. L Ruled with disgonal Pi nates © lines, contains Exer- 
ight-line: ers n, ™, 
Authorities," constructed and engraved from the most’ recent IL. Similarly ruled, Exercises in Curved and Crotchet Letters ; 
y JOSEPH WILSON LOWRY, F.R.G.S. 
t! 


ith an Index. IIL. With Yous and nested lines, allernately, Exercises 
London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. in Looped Let 


ters, 4 
Hand, C: als anda sit tee 
NEW NOVELS TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON. Foe at Next wd Sina a! Text, and Small Hand. 


WE iar 
alf Text and 8 
Vill UI. Small fi Hand. 


School and Master of Method in the i Royal Military 
EWS Scliool BLES, 





‘ 
By the AUTHOR of * MARY BARTON.’ keene Genetitinsel Ditais 
R ° : 


vgn The Engraved Copy-Heads, intended tocenvey useful infor- 
mation, - Historical, Geogray hi , and Scientific. 





In 3 vols. post Syo. 





ul onan Lo! rown, re eee ena 
‘ eo! ready, crown 8yo. 38, 6d. 
Re ee ee ae Oe N ACCOUNT of the VISIT of HANDEL 
y &e. 


d 
AGATHA’S HUSBAND. to piss Mon Incidental ote of his Life an 





Character. | By | HORATIO TOWNSEND, Esa. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. “A delightful book, full of learning o0e _ pence, 
III. “ The author has succeeded in doing sustice ¢ to oo... 


ing for it in all time to come the distinguished place which it is itis 
entitled to occupy in the history 4 the great Handel.” 
hanberts E Journal, 


Dublin: James M'Glashan, 50. r Severe W Ww. 8. 
Orr & Co, and J. A. Novello, 2, a ohn Menzies, Edinburgh. 


THE FORTUNES OF FRANCIS CROFT. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
London: Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





NIEBUHR’S NEW WORK. 
—o 
Now ready, in Three Volumes, 8vo. cloth, price 12. J1s. 6d. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ANCIENT 
HISTORY ; 


Cungelting the History of the Asiatic Nations, the Egyptians, Greeks, Carthaginians, 
and Macedonians. 
Translated from the German by Dr. L. SCHMITZ. 
With Additions from MSS. in the exclusive Possession of the Editor. 





nnn 


Opinions of the Press. 


“The critical remarks on matters of philosophy, politics, and literature, ev here interspersed through the 
narrative, greatly add to the interest and value of the lectures. No work has appeared of late years presenting greater 
vigour of thought and shrewdness of remark, and its study may be recommended as much for the healthful exercise of the 
intellect as for the acquisition of historical knowledge.”—Literary Gazette. 

** Apart from any thought of Greek or Roman history, it is om mental exercise to read not seldom in such books 
as these, which give health to the wits by putting them in contact with robust and active intellect. To the jaded mind a 
few chapters of Niebuhr come with a bracing influence, like that of sea-air on the jaded body. We are very glad, there- 
fore, to bid hearty welcome to a first-rate English version of these Lectures upon Ancient History, worthy companions 
to the Lectures upon Ancient Rome.”—Examiner. 
“The author's immense learning and extraordinary skill in criticism, unite to render these Lectures on Ancient 
History one of the most interesting and instructive works we have read.”—English Journal of Education. 


London: TayLor, Watton & MaseR.y, 28, Upper Gower-street ; and 27, Ivy-lane. 





NEw SERIES of th "y “SCIENTIFIC 
This Work is now divided into tro portions, purehaseable 


_ THE PHYSICAL portion {price 3s.), 
by JOHN TYNDAL, Ph.D sand Wi 
CIS, Ph. D. PRAS: 
Preven the followi 
CLAUSIUS on the Machen E Fauivalent of an Electric Dis- 


charge, and the Heating of the eS Wire which accom- 


BUNSEN sa the Processes which hi tak i uring 
Formation of the Voleanic Hocks of I Icela: land. ats = 
THE B NATURAL HISTORY Portion ( nee 3s.), 
Edited Petre ARTHUR LBayreey f 
YH UXLEY, F 
MULL on the the Circulation of the Sap in Plants. 
on the f Argonauta lectocotyli, 
SIEBOLD on Hectocotylus. aaontaeer - 
Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


THE ANNUAL FOR 1853. 


EDINBURGH, Novemser, 1852. 


Messrs. BLACK are preparing for Publication a profusely- 


Illustrated Edition of UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, suitable as a Drawing-room Table and Gift Book. This Edition 
will be printed in the most elegant style, and range in size with the Illustrated Editions of Longfellow’s, Campbell’s, and 
Rogers's Poems, and of Sir Walter Scott’s Lavy or THE LAKE, now preparing for Publication. From the labcur and expense 
incurred in the production of this Work, the Publishers trust that in the beauty and number of its Illustrations, it will 
not be surpassed by any other Edition. 

It will be published in elegant cloth and leather bindings, and form one of the most beautiful and suitable of the 
Annuals for 1853. 





EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 





Lonoman & Co.; Simpxin & Co.; Hamittox, Apams & Co.; and Waittagmn & Co. Lonpox, 
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BAUDRY’S EUROPEAN LIBRARY, 


3, QUAI MALAQUAIS, 
Near the Pont pgs Arts, Paris. 
Sold by DULAU & CO. Soho-square, and ROLANDI, Berners- 
street, London, 
At the rate of One Shilling for a Franc. 
~_———>——_ 


COLECCION DE LOS. MEJORES 
AUTORES ESPANOLES, 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS. 

Hermosa Edicion en-8vo. con retratos. Van publicados 51 tomos. 
458 francs. 


OBRAS DRAMATICAS DE GIL Y ZARATE, 
con su Vida y retrato, que contienen : Cuidado con las Novias ! 
6 la Escuela de los Jévenes, Un Aiio despues dela Boda, El 
Entremetido, Blanca de Borbon, Rodrigo, Carlos I1, el Hechi- 
zado, Rosmunda, D. Alvaro de Luna, £) Gran Capitan, Guz- 
man el Bueno, Un i en Candelero, Cecilia la Cieguecita, 
La Familia de Falkland, Masanielo, Don Trifon, Matilde, Un 
Monarca y su Privado, 1850, 1 gros vol. in-8 & deux culonnes, 
avec un joli portrait d’aprés Madrazo. 10 fr. 
OBRAS ESCOGIDAS DE D. J. E. HARTZEN- 
BUSCH, 
~ coutienen su Vida por D. E. pe Ocnoa, Teatro: Los 
mantes de Teruel, Dota Mencia, Alfonso el Casto, Primero 
Yo, El Bachiller Mendarias, La Jura en Santa Gadea, La 
Madre de Pelayo, Honoria, La Visionaria, La Coja y el En- 
cogido, Juan de las Viias—Opusculos varios en Prosa.— 
Poesias sueltas.—Fabulas en verso. Paris, 1850, 1 vol. in-s a 
deux colonnes, avec un beau portrait. 10 fr. 


OBRAS COMPLETAS DE FIGARO (DON 
MARIANO DE LARRA), 


con la Vida de Larra por C. Cortés.—E] pobrecite hablador, 
revista satirica,etc,—El Doncel de Don Enrique el Doliente.— 
Coleccion de articulos dramA&ticos, literarios, politicos y de 
costumbres.—E] Dogma de los hombres libres —Teatro : 
mas Mostrador.—Koberto Dillon.—Don Juan de Austria.— 
El arte de conspirar.—E1 desafio.—-Macias.—Febipe.—Partir 4 
tiempo.—Tu amor 6 la muerte. 1548 4 tomes en 2 gros vol. 
in-5, avec portrait. 20 fr. 

On vend séparément: EL DONCEL DE DON ENRIQUE 
EL DOLIENTE, 1 vol. in-8. 6fr. 


OBRAS POETICAS DE DON JOSE DE 
ESPRONCEDA, 


ordenadas y puctedes yor J. E. Hartzensvscn, que contienen : 
EL PELAYO,POESIAS VARIAS, completas, etc. y el poema 
del DIABLO MUNDO. 1 vol. in-8, avee portrait. 6 fr. 


OBRAS COMPLETAS DE DON JOSE 
ZORRILLA, 


precedidas de su biografia por ILperonso Ovesas. 2 vol. in-8 
4 deux colonnes, portr. 20 fr. 


TESORO, DE ESCRITORES MISTICOS 
ESPANOLES, 


hecho bajo la direccion y con una introduccion y noticias, de 
D. EUGENLO DE OCHOA, de la Academia espaiiola, 3 gros 
vol. in-8. 32fr. Ou séparément—_ i i 

Vol. . SANTA TERESA DE JESUS: Camino de Perfeccion. 
—Avisos para sus monjas.—Castillo interior 6 las Moradas.— 
~Las dos series de Cartas, etc, con la Vida de la Santa por 
Fray Diego de Yepes, 1817, 1 gros vol. in-8 de prés de 800 pages, 
avec un beau portrait de sainte Thérése, gravé sur acier. 12 fr. 
On vend séparément— ra 7 

OBKAS ESCOGIDAS DE SANTA TERESA DE JESUS, 
1 vol. in-8, avec he parte 9 fr. 

LA VIDA DE SANTA TERESA DE JESUS, por Yepes, 
1817,1 vol. in-8, avec le portrait. 6 fr. 3 

Vol. LI. El Maestro Alejo de Venegas : Agonfa del transito de la 
muerte.—El V. Maestro Juan de Avila: Exposicion del verso, 
Audi, filia, et Vide.— Fray Luis de Granada: Las Meditaciones 
yla Guia de pecadores.—San Juan de la Cruz: Cartas; Sen- 
tencias espirituales ; Llama de Amor viva ; Poesfas. 1847. 
gros vol. in-8, avec le portrait de Juan de la Cruz. 10 fr. 

Vol. IIL. Fray Diego de Estella: De la Vanidad del Mundo; 
Meditaciones.— Fray Luis de Leon: La Perfecta casada ; Poe- 
sias.—Fray Pedro Malon de Chaide: Tratado de la Magdalena, 
Sermon de Origenes.—El Padre Juan Eusebio Nieremberg: 
Diferencia entre lo temporal y eterno.— Poesias Espirituales de 
varios autores, 1 gros vol. in-8, avec le port. de Luis de Leon. 
10 fr, 

~ 
TESORO DE NOVELISTAS ESPANOLES, 
ANTIGUOS Y MODERNOS, 
hecho bajo la direccion y con una introduccion y noticias de 
D. Evcenio pE Ocnoa, en tres volGmenes en-8, con 2 retratos, 
22 fr. 50 c, Chaque volume se vend s¢parément, 8 fr. 

Vol. 1.—El Abencerraje, de Antonio de Villegas (1565).—El Pa- 
traiiuelo, de Juan de Timoneda (1576).—El Lazarillo de Tormes, 
y sus fortunas y adversidades, por D. Diego Hurtado de Men- 
doza (1530), edicion aumentada con la 2da parte por de Luna.— 

a Picara Justina, por Fray Andres Perez (1593).—Los Tres 
Maridos Burlados, de Tirso de Molina (1621). 

Vol. [L—La Villana de Pinto, Los Primos amantes, dos novelas 
por J. Perez de Montalvan.—El Donado Hablador, por el 
doctor Gerénimo de Alcala (1624).—El curioso y sabio Alejan- 
dro. per Alonso Gerénimo de Salas Barbadillo.—El Castigo de 
Ja Miseria, la Fuerza del Amor, el Juez de su Causa, Tarde 
llega el desengafio, novelas de Da Maria de Zayas.—La Gar- 
duiia de Sevilla, la Incli fiola, el Disf do, novelas, 
por A. de Castillo Solorzano, 

Vol. I1L.—Vida de D. Gregorio Guadaiia, por Antonio Enriquez 
Gomez.—Vida y hechos de Estebanillo Gonzalez, hombre de 
buen humor (1646).—El Diablo Cojuelo, de Luis Velez de Gue- 
vara.—Novela de los Tres Hermanos, por Francisco Navarrete 
y Kibera—Novela del Caballero Invisible (Anénima).—Dia y 
Noche de Madrid, por Francisco Santos.—Virtud al uso y Mis- 
tica & la Moda, por D. F. Afan de Ribera.—La Vengada 4 su 
borer. Ardid de la pobreza, dos novelas por Andres de Prado.— 

*) Hermano indiscreto, Eduardo de Inglaterra, dos novelas por 
D. Diego de Agreda.—Nadie crea de ligero, por D. B. Mateo 
Velasquez.—La Muerte del avariento, por D. A. del Castillo.— 
No hay desdicha que no acabe, por un Anénimo. 


ASCARGORTA.—COMPENDIO DE LA HIS. 
TORIA DE ESPANA, 


desde el tiempo mas remoto, continuado hasta la agresion de 
Napoleon en 1808, para servir de introduccion 4 la obra de 
‘foreno. 1838, 1 vol. in-8vo. 7 fr. 50 c. 
TORENO. — HISTORIA DEL LEVANTA- 
MIENTO, GUERRA Y REVOLUCION 
DE ESPANA, 


desde 1808 hasta 1814, por el CONDE DE TORENO, 5 tomes en 
3 vols. in-8, 2) fr. 
N.B, Voir le Catalogue pour les autres ouvrages contenus dans 
{cette collection, 











New Story of the Day, by the Author of ‘ Antonina,’ 


OE rrrrnrmm 





On the 15th of Novemsgr, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BASIL: 
A STORY OF MODERN LIFE. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, 


Author of ‘ Anronrva,” ‘ RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWayYs,’ &c. 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street. 








Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S NEW 
UNCLE WALTER. 


* Mrs. Trollope’s best novel since ‘Widow Barnaby.’ She seizes the amused attention of the reader in chapter the 
first, and retains it to chapter the last.’""—Morning Chronicle. 

“**Unele Walter’ is an admirably constructed and exceedingly entertaining novel. It assures Mrs. Trollope more 
than ever in her position as one of the ablest fiction writers of the day."—Morning Post. 

“«*Uncle Walter’ is filled throughout with Mrs. Trollope’s broad satirical dashes at human nature.”—Daily News. 

** A very clever and entertaining book—equal to Mrs. Trollope’s most successful efforts.”"—John Bull. 

* One of the best of Mrs. Trollope’s works.”—Ilustrated News. 


NOVEL, 


Also, JUsT READY, in 3 vols. 


CASTLE AVON: A NEW NOVEL. 


By the Aurnor of ‘ Em1t1a Wynpuan,’ &c, 


Also, JUST PUBLISHED, in 3 vols. 


THE KINNEARS: A SCOTTISH STORY. 


Cotsurn & Co. Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW WORK by SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON, Bart. 


On the 15th of November will be published, price 15s. 
Voivme I, 


HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE 


FALL of NAPOLEON in 1815 to the ACCESSION of LOUIS 
NAPOLEON in 1852. 


By SIR ARCHTBALD ALISON, Bart., 
Author of the ‘ History of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolution, in 1789, 
to the Battle of Waterloo,’ &c. &c. 
To be completed in 5 vols. 8vo. uniform with the Liprary (8th) Epirion of the Author's ‘ History of Europe from 
1789 to 1815.’ 
WIu1Am Biackwoor & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 


*,4* The Trade will be supplied with Prospectuses of the Work for Distribution, on application to the Publishers, 
37, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, Part I. 8vo. pp. 104, price 2s. 6d., to be continued Quarterly, 
THE NEW 


RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


AARAnnnnnnn PPP ADRA PAA AAA 


Urwanps of thirty years ago a Retrospective Review was established, which had, for some time, great success. Since 
it was discontinued, the want of a Publication of this kind has been much felt and often complained of, and these com- 
plaints partly have led to the present attempt. If, indeed, the passing literature of the day can furnish materials for se 
many Reviews as are now established, one surely may be dedicated to the vast field of the literature of the Past. It is 
our design to select from this field subjects which are most likely to interest modern readers; we shall | before them, 
from time to time, Essays on various branches of the literature of former days, English or Foreign ; we shall give accounts 
of rare and curious Books; point out and bring forward beauties from forgotten writers ; and tell the knowledge and the 
opinions of other days. It is, in fact, intended to comprise copious Critical Analyses of whatever Old Books seem to pos- 
sess sufficient interest under any of these heads; (the Works of Living Authors will be excluded). In addition to these, 
one Division of each Part, under the head ANECDOTA LITERARIA, will be devoted to the Printing (/or the first time) of 
Short Manuscripts of different periods, preserved in the British Museum, the Bodleian, and other Public or Private 
Libraries ; and another Division will be open to Correspondence on Literary Subjects. 


List of Contents of No. I. 


1. Mrs. Behn’s Dramatic Writings.—2. The Travels of Boullaye le Gouz.—3. Increase Mather’s Remarkable Provi- 
dences of the Earlier Days of American Civilization.—4. Eburne’s ‘‘ Plaine Pathway to Plantations ;” on Population and 
Emigration at the beginning of the Seventeenth Century.—5. Bishop Berkeley on Tar-Water.—6. French Pictures of the 
English in the last Century.—7. ‘The First Edition of Shakesp 8. Anecdota Literaria : Unpublished Diary of a Dor- 
setshire Gentleman, 1697—1702.—Our Old Public Libraries, &c. 


Joun Russe_t Smirn, Publisher, 36, Soho-square, London, 
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A LIST 


OF 


PUBLISHED BY 





NovemBer, 1852, 


BOOKS 


EDWARD MOXON, DOVER-STREET. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES, and | 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE, relatin, 
Nations ; Pe er ey every “Remarkable Occurrence, An- 
cient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Governments 
of Countries—their Progress in Civilisation, Industry, and 
Science—their Achievements in Arms; the Political and | 
Social Transactions of the British Empire—its Civil, Military, 
and Religious Institutions—the Origin and Advance of Human 
Arts and Inventions, with copious details of England, Scotland, 


and Ireland. The whole comprehending a body of information, | 


Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the Earliest Accounts 
to the Present Time. Fifth Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. price 188. cl. 
SHARPE’S HISTORY of EGYPT, from the 


Earliest Times till the Conquest by the Arabs in A.D. 640, 
Third Edition. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 


to all ‘Ages and | 


| 


| 





THE WORKS of WALTER SAVAGE LAN.- | 


DOR. Including the Imaginary Conversations, with a New 
and | Original § Series— Pericles and Aspasia—Examination of 

p of B io and Petrarca—Hellenics 
—Tragedies ies—and Poems. With many large additions through- 
out, and the Author's last correction. In 2 vols. medium syo. 
price 328. cloth. 


CAPTAIN BASIL HALL’'S FRAGMENTS of 
VOYAGES and TRAVELS. A New Edition. In1 vol. 8yo, 
price 10s. 6d. cloth. 


MEMOIRS of WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, D.D. Canon of West- 
minster. In 2 vols. 8vo. price 303. cloth, 

By the Author of ‘TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST.’ 


DANA'S SEAMAN’S MANUAL;; containing a 
Treatise on Practical ew pe with Plates—a Dictionary 
of Sea Terms—Customs ai es of the Merchant Service— 
Laws relating to the Practical Duties of Master and Mariners. 
Fifth Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


HINTS on HORSEMANSHIP, toa NEPHEW 
and NIECE; or, Common Sense an nd ¢ ‘ommon Erro; 
Common Riding, & Colonel GEORGE GREENWOOD, late 
of the Second Guards. Price 28. 6d. 

GOETHE'S PAUST. Translated into English 
Prose, with Notes. By A. HAYWARD, Esq. Fifth Edition. 
Price 22. 6d. sewed ; or 3s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

EASTERN LIFE, PRESENT and PAST. By 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. A New Edition. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo. price 108, 6d. cloth. 


HOUSEHOLD EDUCATION, By Harrguizr 
MARTINEAU. Price 38. 6d. cloth. 

LIFE in the SICK-ROOM: Essays. By An 
INVALID. Third Edition. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

VACATION RAMBLES; comprising the Recol- 
lections of Three Continental Tours, in the Vacations of 1841, 
1833, and 1843. By Sir T. N. TALFOURD, D.C.L. Third 
on Price 58. cloth. 

N ESSAY, CRITICAL and HISTORICAL, 
on the ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY of SCOTLAND since 
the REFORMATION, By the DUKE OF ARGYLL. Second 
Edition. Price 58. cloth. 

THOUGHTS on SELF-CULTURE, addressed 


to WOMEN. MARIA G. GREY, and her Sister, EMILY 
SHIRREFF. » 4 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. cloth. 





DISRAELI’S WORKS. 


CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. Fourteenth 
Edition. With a View of the Character and Writi ‘3 the 
Author. By his Son, the Right Hon. B. — AELI, . In 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, &c. price 42s. clot 


CURIOSITIES of LITERATURE. A New 
aye = In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 


MISCELLANIES of LITERATURE. In 1 yol. 
8vo, with Vignette, price 14s. cloth. 
é CONTENTS, 
Literary Miscellanies—2. Quarrels of Authors—3. Cala- 


mities of Authors—4, The Lite ~ 
James the Fire” -'* Miterary Character—5. Character of 


LAMB’S WORKS. 


THE ESSAYS of ELIA. In 1 vol. small 8vo. 


ROSAMUND GRAY, ESSAYS and POEMS. 
In 1 vol. small 8yo. price 68, "loth. 


THE LETTERS of CHARLES LAMB, with a 
Sketch of his Life. By Mr. JUSTICE TALFOURD. In 1 vol 


small 8vo. price 6a, 
FINAL MEMORIALS of CHARLES LAMB; 
consisting chiefly of his jis Letters n Published, w: 


ot_before 
Skevches of igome of his Co 
FOURD. “In 1 vol. ome ee, By Me. Mr. JUSTICE TAL: 


THE WORKS of CHARLES L 
&vo, with Portrait and Vignette, price LAME. In | vol. 











HOOD’S WORKS. 


|“ HOOD’s POEMS. Fourth Edition. 
feap. Svo. price 98. cloth. 


In 1 vol. 


Third Edition. Price 5s. cloth. 


HOOD’S OWN;; or, LAUGHTER from YEAR | | 


to YEAR. A New Edition. In 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 
350 Woodcuts, price 1¢s. 6d. cloth, 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S 
WORKS. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. A New Edition. In 
1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68, cloth. 
COLERIDGE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. A New 


Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


| COLERIDGE’S AIDS to REFLECTION, in the 
FORMATION of a MANLY CHARACTER, on the several 
Grounds of Prudence, oy and Religion, Sixth Edition. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s, 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A Series of Essays, 
to oat in the formation of Fixed Principles in Politics, Morals, 
and Religion, with Literary A Fourth 
Edition. In 3 vols. feap. are. price 15s, cloth. 

COLERIDGE'’S ESSAYS on his OWN TIMES. 
In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 188. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S CONSTITUTION of CHURCH 
and STATE. Third Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


COLERIDGE’S LAY SERMONS. Third 
Edition. In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 58. cloth. 


COLERIDGE’S CONFESSIONS of an IN- 

guinize SPIRIT, and some MISCELLANEOUS PIECES. 
Second Edition. In'l vol. feap. 8vo. price €s, cloth. 

COLERIDGE'’S BIOGRAPHIA LITERARIA; 

e Biographical Sketches of my Li Life and Opinions. 
Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 18s. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S NOTES and LECTURES upon 
SHAKSPEARE, and some of the OLD POETS and DRA- 
MATISTS , with other Literary Remains. In 2 vols. feap. 8yo. 
price 128 cloth, 











HARTLEY COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 


COLERIDGE’S POEMS. With a Memoir, by 
his Brother. Second Edition. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 12s. cl}. 

COLERIDGE’S ESSAYS and MARGINALIA. 
In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 128. cloth. 

COLERIDGE’S LIVES of NORTHERN 
WORTHIES. A New Edition, with the Corrections of the 


Author, and the Marginal Observations of 8. T. COLERIDGE. 
In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. clot! 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In 


6 pocket vols. price 21s, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


WORDSWORTH'S POETICAL WORKS. In 
1 vol. medium 8yo. price 20s. cloth ; or 36s. elegantly bound in 
morocco, 

WORDSWORTH'S PRELUDE;; or, Growth of 
a Poet’s Mind. An Autobiographical Poem. In 1 yol. feap. 8vo. 
price 68. cloth. 

WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. A Poem. 
In 1 vol. feap. 8vo. price 68. cloth. 


SELECT PIECES from the POEMS of WIL- 
LIAM hg gh 5d In 1 vol. illustrated by Woodcuts, 
price 68, 6d. cloth, gilt ed, 


ROGERS’S POEMS. 


ROGERS’S POEMS. In 1 vol. illustrated by 
72 ory from designs by Tvurser and Sroruarp, price 
16s. clo or 30s, elegantly bound in morocco, 

ROGERS'S ITALY. In 1 vol. illustrated by 
56 Vignettes, from designs by Turver and Srornmanrp, price 

168. cloth ; or 308, elegantly bound in morocco. 

ROGERS’S POEMS; and ITALY. In 2 vols. 
feap. 8vo. illustrated by numerous Woodcuts, price 10s. cloth ; 
or 288, elegantly bound in morocco. 


CAMPBELL’S POEMS. 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. A New 
Edition. In 1 vol. illustrated by 20 Vignettes, from Designs by 
Turner. Price 16s. cloth; or Pe, elegantly bound in morocco. 

CAM t-y 4 FO! apn mene WORKS. In 1 vol. 


feap. 8vo. ill Woodcuts, price 9s, cloth ; 
or 188. e} 





uly bound 4 in 





| 





SHELLEY’S WORKS. 


SHELLEY'S POEMS, ESSAYS, and LETTERS 
from ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. SHELLEY. In 1 vol. 
medium svo. with Portrait and Vignette, price 15s. cloth. 


| HOOD'S POEMS of WIT and HUMOUR.| sHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


Mrs. SUELLEY. In 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 1és. cloth. 


SHELLEY’S ESSAYS, LETTERS from 
ABROAD, TRANSLATIONS, and FRAGMENTS. Edited 
by Mrs. SMMELLEY. In 2 vols. feap. 8vo. price 9a, cloth, 


KEATS’S POEMS. 


KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. In 1 vol. 
fcap. 8vo. price 5a. cloth. 


KEATS'S LIFE, LETTERS, and LITERARY 
REMAINS. Edited by RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 
In 2 vols. feap. Svo. price 10s. cloth, 


TENNYSON’S POEMS. 
TENNYSON’S POEMS. Seventh Edition. Price 


9%. cloth ; or 188. elegantly bound in morocco, 


TENNYSON’S PRINCESS. A Medley. 
Edition. Price 5s. cloth; or 14s. elegantly boun 


Fourth 
in morocco. 





CHAUCER, SPENSER, and DRYDEN. 
CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. With ~4 


Basa on his Langan and Versification, and an Introducto 
Disco together with Notes and a Glossary. By THOMAS 
ayRW Hint. Min 1 vol. Svo. with Portrait ad Vignette, price 
14s, clot 


SPENSER’S WORKS. With a Selection of 
NOTES from various Commentators ; and a GLOSSARIAL 
INDEX: 2 which is prizes some account of the Life of 
Spenser. By the Rev. HENRY JOHN TODD, In 1 vol. 8vo. 
with Particle and Vignette, price 14s, cloth. 


DRYDEN'S POETICAL WORKS. Containing 
riginal Poems, Tales, ond a. wit wore, 
the Hev. JOSEPH 1 WARTON, D.D., the Itev N WAR- 
., and others. ay 1 thy 8yo. with Poatsalt and Vig- 
nette, —"~ 128. cloth, 


2 
E: 


DRAMATIC LIBRARY. 


BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. With an IN- 
TRODUCTION. By GEORGE DARLEY. In 2 vols. Svo. 
with Portraits and Vignettes, price 32s. cloth. 


SHAKSPEARE. With REMARKS onhis LIFE 
and WRITINGS. By THOMAS CAMPBELL. In 1 yol. 8yo. 
with Portrait, Vignette, and Index, price 16s. cloth. 


BEN JONSON. With a MEMOIR. By Wi1- 
LIAM GIFFORD. In1 vol. Svo. with Portrait and Vignette, 
price 168. cloth. 


MASSINGER and FORD. With an INTRO- 
DUCTION. By HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In 1 vol. 8yo. 
with Portrait and Vignette, price 16s. cloth. 


WYCHERLEY, CONGREVE, VAMBURGH, 
and FARQue With BIOGR APHICAL and CRITICAL 
NOTICES. By erat HUNT. In1 vol. 8yo, with Portrait 
and Vignette, price 16s, cloth. 


POETRY. 
TALPOURDS (Mr. Jostice) DRAMATIC WORKS. Price 
68. clo 


MILNES'S POEMS of MANY YEARS. Price 5s. cloth. 
MEMORIALS of MANY SCENES. Price 5s. cloth. 


POEMS, LEGENDARY and HISTORICAL. Price 
58. cloth. 


PALM LEAVES. Price 5s. cleth. 

TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE., Price 8s. cloth. 
EDWIN the FAIR, &c. Price 8s. cloth. 
——_—— EVE of the CONQUEST. Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
LANDOR'’S HELLENICS. Price 6s. cloth. 

IN MEMORIAM. Fourth Edition. Price 6s. cloth. 


Pocket Editions. 
ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
CAMPBELL’ POETICAL WORKS, Price 2s.6d. sewed: 
TALFOURD'S (Mr. Jcstice) TRAGEDIES. Price 2s.6d.swd. 
TAYLOR'S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. Price 2s. 6d. swd. 
——— EDWIN the FAIR, &c. Price 2s. Gd. sewed. 
LEIGH HUNT'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 2s. 6:1. sewed. 
KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. Price 2s. 6d. sewed. 
SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. Price 2s.6d. sewed. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES. 3vols. Price 7s. 6d. sewed. 
LAMB'S DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 2 vols. Price 5s.sewed 
DODD'S BEAUTIES of SHAKSPEARE. Price 2s.6d. sewed. 
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8, New BURLINGTON-STREET. 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS, 
FOR NOVEMBER. 


I. 
THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION. Erocn THE Sgconp: 
How Great BRITAIN ESTRANGED AMERICA. $Syvo. 15s. 

[Now ready. 


Il, 


CIVIL WARS and MONARCHY 


in FRANCE in the 16TH and 17TH CENTURIES. 
Being a History of France principally during that 
Period. By LEOPOLD RANKE, Author of ‘ A History 
of the Popes in the 16th and 17th Centuries.’ 2 vols. 
post 8vo. 

*,* This Work will be published simultaneously in 
London and Berlin. M. Ranxz is equally interested 
with the English Publisher. 


Ill. 


MEMOIRS of Dr. BLENKINSOP. 
Written by HIMSELF. Including his Campaigns, 
Travels, and Adventures; with Anecdotes of Graphi- 
ology, and some of the Letters of his Correspondents. 
Edited by the Author of ‘ Paddiana.’ 2 vols. 21s. 

(Now ready. 





IV. 


NARRATIVE of the Attempted 
ESCAPE of CHARLES THE FIRST from CARIS- 
BROOK CASTLE; including the Letters of the King 
to Colonel Titus. Now first printed from the Original, 
with Notes. By GEORGE HILLIER. 8yo. 


v. 


EXCURSIONS in IRELAND 
DURING 1844 and 1850. WITH a VISIT to the late 
DANIEL O'CONNELL, M.P. By MISS CATHERINE 
M. O'CONNELL. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. (Now ready. 


ALSO, NOW READY. 
VI. 
THE ONE PRIMEVAL LANGUAGE. PART II. 


THE MONUMENTS of EGYPT; 
and THEIR VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRA- 
DITION. Being Part Il. of ‘ THE ONE PRIMEVAL 
LANGUAGE.’ By the Rev. CHARLES FORSTER, 
Rector of Stisted, Essex. 8vo. 15s. 

Also, Part I. of the above Work, including 


THE VOICE of ISRAEL from the ROCK of SINAI. 
8vo. with large Chart. 2ls. 


Vil. 


THE MAN without a NAME. 
Edited by the DOWAGER-COUNTESS of MORLEY. 

2 vols. 
VIII. 


DR. LEPSIUS’? DISCOVERIES 
in EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA of 
SINAI in the Years 1842—45, 8vo, With Map and 
other Illustrations, 12s, 

Ix. 


BEATRICE. By CATHERINE 
SINCLAIR, Author of ‘Modern Accomplishments,’ 
* Lord and Lady Harcourt,’ &c. 3 vols. 


x. 
LEAR’S ILLUSTRATED JOUR- 
NAL of A LANDSCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. 
Imperial 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 21s, 


xI. 

SULLIVAN’S RAMBLES and 
SCRAMBLES in NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. 
Crown post, 12s, 

XII. 
SECOND EDITION. 

LIEUT.-COL. MUNDY’S ‘OUR 
ANTIPODES,’ 3 vols. 8vo. With numerous LIlustra- 
tions, 42s. 

XIII. 


ROUGHING IT in the BUSH; 


or, LIFE in CANADA. By MRS. MOODIE (SisTeR 
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ond: a Story of Queen Anne’s Reign. By 
7 M. he 3 vols. Smith, Elder & 

Co. 

Many reasons combine to invest the re-appear- 
ance of Mr. Thackeray as a fictionist with in- 
terest. His admirers who saw in ‘ Pendennis’ 
to a considerable extent a reproduction of the 
materials which —— the admirable qualities 
of ‘Vanity Fair’ will desire to know if on the 
new ground which he has here broken he has 
roduced new views of life and characters not 
Feseribed before. Again, in his two former 
works Mr. Thackeray laboured under the artis- 
tic disadvantages of serial writing,—from which 
in the present one he has freed himself. He 
comes now before his audience with the oppor- 
tunity of shaping his story in due form, and 
iving consistency to its parts. Then, if both 
these conditions be fulfilled, his novelties have 
still to be tried in other respects by the very 
high standard of ‘ Vanity Fair.’ 

As regards the first of these questions,—we 
fear that we must adopt the title to the second 
chapter of the third of the volumes before us— 
“T harp on the same string’—as a reply. 
Vanitas Vanitatum is still the text on which Mr. 
Thackeray everywhere moralizes. Admirably 
worked up as are many of the brilliant passages 
of ‘Esmond,’ much of it reads like a mono- 
logue in the author’s peculiar manner on the 
~~ sleet of the world as seen in Queen Anne’s 
time. There is in this work a wide display of 
mastery over the rhetoric of fiction, and a co- 
ious exhibition of the writer’s hoarded know- 
edge of men and books. Once more we feel 
that we have before us a masculine and tho- 





laid open to us. Turning to our novelists,—in 
Fielding’s case, we have distinctive excellences 
and original variety in ‘Tom Jones,’ with its 
unrivalled plot,—‘ Amelia,’ with its exquisite 
picture of feminine tenderness,—and ‘Joseph 
Andrews,’ with its almost sublime portraiture of 
the enthusiasm and simplicity of Parson Adams. 
Tn the case of Swift, look at the distinctive ori- 
ginalities of the ‘ Tale of a Tub’ and of ‘ Gul- 
liver’s Travels.’ Or, to come nearer to our own 
days,—-see the varied originality of ‘Rob Roy,’ 
‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,’ ‘ Old Mortality,’ 
and ‘Ivanhoe.’ Even in female characters, 
where Scott was confessedly weakest, what 
varieties are produced in Rebecca, Diana Ver- 
non, and Jeannie Deans. 


In ‘ Esmond’—as we have said—we find no 
new creations of fiction. By many degrees 
the finest character in the book is Viscountess 
(Francis) Castlewood ;—but Mr. Thackeray’s 
readers know her well already — differently 
dressed. Beatrix is but another Becky,—more 
brilliant in costume, less sparkling in talent. 
Esmond, a more original sketch, is of a dull 
morality. He is called Don Dismallo by his 
comrades,—quizzed by Beatrix as “ Knight of 
the Rueful Countenance,”—and named by the 
Pretender “ Le Grand Ennuyeux.” The various 
historical persons introduced are sketched rather 
than described. It is felt by the reader, that 
they do not contribute to the action, except in 
the case of the Pretender,—who is ingeniously 
enough introduced towards the end of the third 
volume. The picture of Marlborough is the 
best historical portrait in the whole work. We 
know nowhere a better likeness of this unheroic 
hero than is here presented. But when we tell 
our readers that the incidents of the story extend 
from the battle of the Boyne to after the battle 


roughly English writer, uniting the power of , of Blenheim, they will feel that there could not 


subtle analysis with a strong volition and a 
moving eloquence. But no fresh fount of 
thought is touched in ‘ Esmond,’—no new cha- 
racters are exhibited,—no novel forms of life are 
introduced. The emotions stirred are the same 
as of old,—and after the old fashion.—On the 
other hand, the author’s eloquence has gained 
in richness and harmony,—his pathos is now 
sweeter, less jarred against by angry sarcasm, 
but perhaps scarcely so powerful. The concep- 
tion of Esmond’s life is somewhat unnatural,— 
at the least, extremely improbable; and for a 
writer whose forte is the description of common 
nature, the plot is too romantic, and not sus- 
tained by sufficient colour. A man with the 
martyr-like moral heroism of Esmond could be 
best painted by a writer with a sanguine glow of 
enthusiasm, and with more faith in human nature 
than the author of ‘ Vanity Fair’ avows. In 
the hands of Mr. Thackeray Esmond wants 
vital heat. We read of his trials,—but do not 
feel them. 

Though the story, costume, incidents, and 
diction of ‘Esmond’ are different from those of 
‘Vanity Fair,’ there is such resemblance be- 
tween the views of Human Nature shown in 
each, that we cannot accept ‘Esmond ’—with 
all its ability and its various display of literary 
power—as a new triumph for the author. If he 
sustains, he certainly does not extend his repu- 
tation by it. If we had never read ‘ Vanity Fair’ 
this work would have struck us on the ground 
of indisputable originality. New scenes and a 
language artificialls varied (however skilfully 
the latter feat may 4 performed) do not consti- 
tute essential novelty. When an author in fic- 
tion desires to open a fresh vein, he can do so 
only by inventing novel characters or by describ- 
it fresh nature. Thus, in ‘Lear,’ “ Hamlet,’ 
_ Macbeth,’ and ‘Julius Cesar,’ we have amaz- 
ing variety of original character and nature 








be space to manceuvre a third of the crowd of 
celebrated persons who are introduced within 
three volumes. Of the wits of the period Steele 
fares best, and is the most lifelike figure. The 
attempts at portraying Swift and Bolingbroke 
are decided failures,—the portrait of Addison is 
not much better. As an historical novel this 
cannot be accepted. 

‘Esmond’ must, then, be read, not for its 
characters—which are all cases of metempsy- 
chosis,—but for its romantic though impro- 
bable plot, its spirited grouping, and its many 
thrilling utterances of the anguish of the human 
heart. While the plot fails to satisfy as an 
artistic whole, its incidents are startling and 
bold, but somewhat unreal-looking. As we have 
said, Esmond himself wants life. We can form 
from his own narration no distinct conception 
of him,—and the artifice of making his daughter 
describe him in the Preface reads coldly. The 
finale of the piece is painfully disappointing. 
The reader who has been hoping throughout 
that Beatrix would at last flower into virtue for 
Esmond’s reward, is shocked to find her finally 
flung away like a withered weed, and Esmond’s 
affections ag Nap from the daughter 
to the mother. To this latter lady Esmond has 
stood in such relations throughout the story that 
his sudden appearance with her at the altar 
affects us somewhat like a marriage with his 
own mother. All the previous emotions of the 
piece return to taunt us,—and the sympathies 
which Mr. Thackeray has been kneading and 
compounding through the whole of his pre- 
vious pages are mockingly tossed out of the 
winbew The Dr. Kitchiner’s salad.—We must 
add, that the display of literary art is too strong 
in every chapter of these volumes. There is too 
much of the retrospective wisdom of the nine- 
teenth century—and too frequent an inter- 


posing of the writer as a sentimental moralist | 











in his own peculiar way,—not to disturb the 
illusion of the narrative. Many of the passages 
in which the author moralizes are among the 
best and most highly finished, as well as the 
most pathetic, that have come from Mr. Thack- 
eray’s pen ;—but, as in ‘ Vanity Fair,’ there is 
often a curious and not quite satisfactory con- 
junction of the sarcastic and the sentimental,— 
as if a cynic were resolving to chastize with his 
satire, and relenting into tears. The antique 
diction does not hide the peculiar maniére de 
penser ; while it produces sometimes a bizarre 
effect, as if we were reading a speech of the 
Premier in blank verse, or a chapter of Mr. 
Macaulay’s ‘ History’ in pentameters. 

Our extracts must be selected with a view to 
exemplifying what we have said. Let us take 
first a very characteristic passage, in which one 
of the sad truths of the heart is detected and 
exposed by Mr. Thackeray with a sardonic smile 
that lets the sigh nevertheless be heard be- 
neath.— 

“°*T was easy for Harry to see, however much his 
lady persisted in obedience and admiration for her 
husband, that my lord tired of his quiet life, and 
grew weary, and then testy, at those gentle bonds 
with which his wife would have held him, As they 
say the Grand Lama of Thibet is very much fatigued 
by his character of divinity, and yawns on his altar 
as his bonzes kneel and worship him, many a home- 
god grows heartily sick of the reverence with which 
his family-devotees pursue him, and sighs for free- 
dom and for his old life, and to be off the pedestal 
on which his dependents would have him sit for ever, 
whilst they adore him, and ply him with flowers, and 
hymns, and incense, and flattery ;—so, after a few 
years of his marriage, my honest Lord Castlewood 
began to tire; all the high-flown raptures and devo- 
tional ceremonies with which his wife, his chief 
priestess, treated him, first sent him to sleep, and 
then drove him out of doors ; for the truth must be 
told, that my lord was a jolly gentleman with ve 
little of the august or divine in his nature, thoug! 
his fond wife persisted in revering it,—and besides, 
he had to pay a penalty for this love, which persons 
of his disposition seldom like to defray: and, in a 
word, if he had a loving wife, had a very jealous and 
exacting one. Then he wearied of this jealousy : 
then he broke away from it ; then came, no doubt, 
complaints and recriminations; then, perhaps, pro- 
mises of amendment not fulfilled; then upbraidings 
not the more pleasant because they were silent, and 
only sad looks and tearful eyes conveyed them. 
Then, perhaps, the pair reached that other stage 
which is not uncommon in married life when the 
woman perceives that the god of the honey-moon is 
a god no more; only a mortal like the rest of us,— 
and so she looks into her heart, and lo! vacue sedes 
et inania arcana. And now, supposing our lady to 
have a fine genius and a brilliant wit of her own, and 
the magic spell and infatuation removed from her 
which had led her to worship as a god a very ordi- 
nary mortal—and what follows? They live together, 
and they dine together, and they say ‘ my dear’ and 
‘my love’ as heretofore ; but the man is himself, and 
the woman herself: that dream of love is over, as 
everything else is over in life ; as flowers and fury, 
and griefs and pleasures are over.” 

Small-pox destroys the beauty of Lady Castle- 
wood in the absence of her lord ;—and she waits 
in anxiety to know the effect on him of her loss 
of charms.— 

“ At length, when the danger was quite over, it 
was announced that my lord and his daughter would 
return, Estr:ond well remembered the day. The 
lady, his mistress, was ina flurry of fear: before my 
lord came, she went into her room, and returned 
from it with reddened cheeks. Her fate was about 
to be decided. Her beauty was gone—was her 
reign, too, over? A minute would say. My lord 
came riding over the bridge—he could be seen from 
the great window, clad in scarlet, and mounted on 
his grey hackney—his little daughter ambled by him 
in a bright riding-dress of blue, on a shining chestnut 
horse. My lady leaned against the great mantel- 
piece, looking on, with one hand on her heart—she 
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seemed only the more pale for those red marks on 
either cheek. She put her handkerchief to her eyes, 
and withdrew it, laughing hysterically—the cloth 
was quite red with the rouge when she took it away. 
She ran to her room again, and came back with pale 
cheeks and red eyes—her son in her hand—just as 
my lord entered, accompanied by young Esmond, 
who had gone out to meet his protector, and to hold 
his stirrup as he descended from horseback. * * 
‘ And now for my lady,’ said my lord, going up the 
stairs, and passing under the tapestry curtain that 
hung before the drawing-room door. Esmond re- 
membered that noble figure handsomely arrayed in 
scarlet. Within the last few months he himself had 
grown from a boy to be a man, and with his figure, 
his thoughts had shot up and grown manly. My 
lady’s countenance, of which Harry Esmond was 
accustomed to watch the changes, and with a solici- 
tous affection to note and interpret the signs of glad- 
ness or care, wore a sad and depressed look for many 
weeks after her lord’s return; during which it seemed 
as if, by caresses and entreaties, she strove to win him 
back from some ill-humour he had, and which he did 
not choose to throw off. In her eagerness to please 
him she practised a hundred of those arts which had 
formerly charmed him, but which seemed now to 
have lost their potency. Her songs did not amuse 
him; and she hushed them and the children when 
in his presence. My lord sat silent at his dinner, 
drinking greatly, his lady opposite to him looking 
furtively at his face, though also speechless. Her 
silence annoyed him as much as her speech; and he 
would peevishly, and with an oath, ask her why she 
held her tongue and looked so glum, or he would 
roughly check her when speaking, and bid her not 
talk nonsense. It seemed as if, since his return, 
nothing she could do or say could please him. When 
a master and mistress are at strife in a house, the 
subordinates in the family take the one side or the 
other. Harry Esmond stood in so great fear of my 
lord, that he would run a league barefoot to do a 
message for him; but his attachment for Lady Es- 
mond was such a passion of grateful regard, that to 
spare her a grief, or to do her service, he would have 
given his life daily; and it was by the very depth 
and intensity of this regard that he began to divine 
how unhappy his adored lady's life was, and that a 
secret care (for she never spoke of her anxieties) was 
weighing upon her. Can any one, who has passed 
through the world and watched the nature of men 
and women there, doubt what hath befallen her? I 
have seen, to be sure, some people carry down with 
them into old age the actual bloom of their youthful 
love, and I know that Mr. Thomas Parr lived to be 
a hundred and sixty years old. But, for all that, 
fhreescore and ten is the age of men, and few get 
* beyond it; and ‘tis certain that a man who marries 
for mere beaux yeux, as my lord did, considers his 
part of the contract at an end when the woman ceases 
to fulfil hers, and his love does not survive her 
beauty. I know ‘tis often otherwise, I say; and 
can think (as most men in their own experience may) 
of many a house, where lighted in early years, the 
sainted lamp of love hath never been extinguished ; 
but so, there is Mr. Parr, and so there is the great 
giant at the fair that is eight feet high—exceptions 
to men—and that poor lamp whereof I speak that 
lights at first the nuptial chamber is extinguished by 
a hundred winds and draughts down the chimney, 
or sputters out for want of feeding. And then—and 
then it is Chloe, in the dark, stark awake, and Stre- 
phon snoring unheeding ; or vice versd, “tis poor 
Strephon that has married a heartless jilt and awoke 
out of that absurd vision of conjugal felicity, which 
was to last for ever, and is over like any other dream. 
One and other has made his bed, and so must lie in 
it, until that final day, when life ends, and they sleep 
separate.” 

Do not our readers here recognize the old 
Thackeray music, though the arrangement of the 
cadences is set in a more antique fashion? One 
more passage—there are many such—of great 
lyrical sweetness and poetical pathos.— 

“ It was this lady's disposition to think kindnesses, 
and devise silent bounties, and to scheme benevo- 
lence for those about her. We take such goodness, 
for the most part, as if it was our due; the Marys 
who bring ointment for our feet get but little thanks, 





Some of us never feel this devotion at all, or are 
moved by it to gratitude or acknowledgment; others 
only recal it years after, when the days are past in 
which those sweet kindnesses were spent on us, and 
we offer back our return for the debt by a poor tardy 
payment of tears. Then forgotten tones of love 
recur to us, and kind glances shine out of the past— 
Oso bright and clear !—O so longed after !—because 
they are out of reach ; as holiday music from within- 
side a prison wall—or sunshine seen through the bars; 
more prized because unattainable—more bright be- 
cause of the contrast of present darkness and soli- 
tude, whence there is no escape.” 

The painting of the whole Castlewood group, 
—Francis, Lord Castlewood, his wife (described 
in the foregoing extracts), his daughter ’Trix, 
and young Frank Castlewood, — is certainly 
for artistic contrast and for light and shade the 
finest part of the work.—As a specimen of the 
opposite style, in which the author deals with 
the wits of the age, here is a dinner at Kensing- 
ton, whose guests will introduce themselves at 
once to the reader.— 

“* What a party of Tories!’ whispered Capt. 
Steele to Esmond, as we were assembled in the par- 
lour before dinner. Indeed, all the company present, 
save Steele, were of that faction. Mr. St. John 
made his special compliments to Mrs. Steele, and so 
charmed her, that she declared she would have 
Steele a Tory too. ‘Or will you have me a Whig?’ 
says Mr. St. John.—‘I think, madam, you could 
convert a man to anything..—‘If Mr. St. John ever 
comes to Bloomsbury Square I will teach him what 
I know,’ says Mrs. Steele, dropping her handsome 
eyes.—‘ Do you know Bloomsbury Square?’—‘ Do 
I know the Mall? DoTI know the Opera? Do I 
know the reigning toast? Why, Bloomsbury is the 
very height of the mode,’ says Mr. St. John. ‘ ’Tis 
rus in urbe. You have gardens all the way to 
Hampstead, and Palaces round about you—South- 
ampton House and Montague House.’—‘ Where you 
wretches go and fight duels,’ cries Mrs. Steele. —‘ Of 
which the ladies are the cause!’ says her entertainer. 
‘ Madan, is Dick a good swordsman? How charming 
the Tatler is! We all recognized your portrait in 
the 49th number, and I have been dying to know 
you ever since I read it. ‘‘ Aspasia must be allowed 
to be the first of the beauteous order of love.” Doth 
not the passage run so? “In this accomplished 
lady love is the constant effect, though it is never 
the design; yet though her mien carries much more 
invitation than command, to behold her is an imme- 
diate check to loose behaviour, and to love her isa 
liberal education.’’ "—‘ O indeed!’ says Mrs. Steele, 
who did not seem to understand a word of what the 
gentleman was saying.—‘ Who could fail to be ac- 
complished under such a mistress?’ says Mr. St. 
John, still gallant and bowing.—‘ Mistress! upon 
my word, sir!’ cries the lady. ‘If you mean me, 
sir, I would have you know that I am the Captain's 
wife.’—‘ Sure we all know it,’ answers Mr. St. John, 
keeping his countenance very gravely; and Steele 
broke in, saying, ‘’Twas not about Mrs. Steele I writ 
that paper—though I am sure she is worthy of any 
compliment I can pay her—but of the Lady Eliza- 
beth Hastings..—‘I always thought that paper 
Mr. Congreve’s,’ cries Mr. St. John, showing that 
he knew more about the subject than he pretend- 
ed to Mr. Steele, and who was the original Mr. 
Bickerstaffe drew.—‘ Tom Boxer said so in his Ob- 
servator. But Tom’s oracle is often making blunders,’ 
cries Steele.—‘ Mr. Boxerand my husband were friends 
once, and when the Captain was ill with the fever 
no man could be kinder than Mr. Boxer, who used 
to come to his bed-side every day, and actually 
brought Dr. Arbuthnot who cured him,’ whispered 
Mrs. Steele.—‘ Indeed, madam! How very inter- 
esting,’ says Mr. St. John.—‘ But when the Captain's 
last comedy came out, Mr. Boxer took no notice of 
it,—you know he is Mr. Congreve’s man, and won't 
ever give a word to the other house,—and this made 
my husband angry.—‘O! Mr. Boxer is Mr. Con- 
greve’s man!’ says Mr. St, John.—‘ Mr. Congreve 
has wit enough of his own,’ cries out Mr. Steele. 
‘No one ever heard me grudge him or any other 
man his share..‘I hear Mr. Addison is equally 
famous as a wit and a poet,’ says Mr. St. John. ‘Is 
it true that his hand is to be found in your Tatler, 





Mr. Steele?’—‘ Whether ‘tis the sublime or the 
humourous, no man can come near him,’ cries Steele 
—‘A fig, Dick, for your Mr. Addison !* cries out 
his lady: ‘a gentleman who gives himself such 
airs and holds his head so high now. I ho; 

your ladyship thinks as I do: I can’t bear those 
very fair men with white eyelashes—a black man 
forme. (All the black men at table applauded 
and made Mrs. Steele a bow for this compliment.) 
As for this Mr. Addison,’ she went on, ‘ he comes to 
dine with the Captain sometimes: never saysa word 
to me, and then they walk up stairs, both tipsy, to q 
dish of tea. I remember your Mr. Addison when 
he had but one coat to his back, and that with a 
patch at the elbow.-—‘ Indeed—a patch at the 
elbow! You interest me,’ says Mr. St. John. ‘’Tis 
charming to hear of one man of letters from the 
charming wife of another..—‘ Law! I could tel! 
you ever so much about ’em,’ continues the voluble 
lady. ‘ What do you think the Captain has got 
now ?—a little hunchback fellow—a little hop-o. 
my-thumb creature that he calls a poet—a little 
popish brat !’—‘ Hush, there are two in the room,’ 
whispers her companion.—‘ Well, I call him popish 
because his name is Pope,’ says the lady. ‘ Tis 
only my joking way. And this little dwarf of a fel- 
low has wrote a pastoral poem—all about shepherds 
and shepherdesses, you know.'—‘ A shepherd should 
have a little crook,’ says my mistress, laughing from 
her end of the table: on which Mrs, Steele said, 
‘she did not know, but the Captain brought home 
this queer little creature when she was in bed with 
her first boy, and it was a mercy he had come no 
sooner ; and Dick raved about his genus, and was 
always raving about some nonsense or other.’ 
* Which of the Tatlers do you prefer, Mrs. Steele 2’ 
asked Mr. St. John. ‘I never read but one, and 
think it all a pack of rubbish, sir,’ says the lady. 
‘Such stuff about Bickerstaffe, and Distaff, and 
Quarterstaff, as it all is! There’s the Captain going 
on still with the Burgundy—I know he'll be tipsy 
before he stops—Captain Steele !"—‘ I drink to your 
eyes, my dear,’ says the Captain, who seemed to 
think his wife charming, and to receive as genuine al! 
=o satirick compliments which Mr. St. John paid 
er.” 


The literary manipulation in this work is 
remarkable,—and the elaborately artificial style, 
with its variety of allusions, must have caused 
the writer great pains. We cannot deny our 
readers the picture of Marlborough :— which 
reads with more effect as we think of the greater 
“ Duke” whom we have just lost.— 


“Our chief, whom England and all Europe, sav- 
ing only the Frenchmen, worshipped almost, had 
this of the god-like in him, that he was impassible 
before victory, before danger, before defeat. Before 
the greatest obstacle or the most trivial ceremony ; 
before a hundred thousand men drawn in battalia, 
ora peasant slaughtered at the door of his burning 
hovel ; before a carouse of drunken German lords, 
or a monarch’s court, or a cottage-table, where his 
plans were laid, or an enemy's battery, vomiting 
flame and death, and strewing corpses round him ;— 
he was always cold, calm, resolute, like fate. He 
performed a treason or a court-bow ; he told a false- 
hood as black as Styx as easily as he paid a com- 
pliment or spoke about the weather. He took a 
mistress, and left her ; he betrayed his benefactor, 
and supported him, or would have murdered him, 
with the same calmness always, and having no more 
remorse than Clotho, when she weaves the thread, 
or Lachesis, when she cuts it. In the hour of 
battle I have heard the Prince of Savoy's officers 
say, the Prince became possessed with a sort of war- 
like fury ; his eyes lighted up ; he rushed hither 
and thither, raging; he shrieked curses and en- 
couragement, yelling and harking his bloody war- 
dogs on, and himself always at the first of the hunt. 
Our Duke was as calm at the mouth of the cannon, 
as at the door of a drawing-room. Perhaps he could 
not have been the great man he was, had he hada 
heart either for love or hatred, or pity or fear, or re- 
gret or remorse. He achieved the highest deed of 


daring, or deepest calculation of thought, as he per- 
formed the very meanest action of which a man 8 
capable ; told a lie, or cheated a fond woman, oF 
robbed a poor beggar of a half-penny with a like 
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very graphically. His pictures are always life- 
like and interesting,—but his reflections are as 
often weak and incorrect. His visit to the 
Board of National Education has naturally 
an interest for our readers. Here is part of 
his description.— 

“Tn alarge, dull, stupid, square, paved yard, with 
a shed on its right, girls, mostly from eight to four- 
teen (a few were apparently sixteen, eighteen, and 
twenty), with no covering on their heads, and in some 
instances with bare feet, were dancing, skipping, vault- 
ing on and off wooden horses, or with uplifted and 
diagonally extented slight arms swinging round two 
gymnastic poles,—and certainly a happier, a merrier, 
or a more innocent scene it had never been my for- 
tune to witness. The children had clean faces, and, 
generally speaking, beautiful complexions, high co- 
jour, and yet, although they were all in high spirits, 
there was a propriety in their conduct towards each 
other that was very gratifying to witness. Among 
them, as here, there, and everywhere they flew about 
and around in eccentric mazes, were to be seen pacing 
slowly up and down on straight lines, likeso many 
admirals on their quarter-decks, four or five full-blown, 
full-grown ladies in bonnets and hot shoes—most of 
them, as they vibrated, reading in books apparently 
for their very lives. They were special class-teachers 
from the country, whose duty it is, assisted by re- 
gular teachers, to watch over the children at play, 
and without in any way curtailing their liberty, to 
report any quarrelling or conduct that desetves pun- 
ishment, which simply consists in the culprit being 
admonished before her class. In the system esta- 
blished by the Commissioners, it is strictly required 
that the children in these playgrounds, justly con- 
sidered as halls for moral instruction, or, as they have 
been still better termed, ‘uncovered schools,’ shall 
‘never be left to themselves.’ At Almack’s there are 
always refreshments for the dancers, and, accordingly, 
in the corner of the yard before me, I observed a 
couple of iron ladles chained to a pump, around 
which were a number of pleasing, pretty upper lips 
almost as wet as the water which for a moment they 
quaffed, and then with some merry exclamation 
darted off again to their play.” 

It is consoling to know, that amid the evil 
influences disturbing Irish society such a system 
as is here described exists, to offer an antidote 
to their noxious elements. In the following 
Eo of the ‘infants’ school” we may fairly 

ope that we see the rising dawn of a brighter 
day for Ireland.— 

“On proceeding to the infants’ school, I found 
300 of them in their playground, drawn up in four 
or five formal lines, just ready, with little monitors 
at their side, to tottle into school. Their faces were 
all clean, and they were waiting with serious coun- 
tenances for the ringing of the bell, when, all of a 
sudden, in consequence of a little ‘soft nonsense’ I 
had whispered into the ear of the teacher in charge 
of their yard, she called out to them in a loud tone, 
*Children! you may have five minutes’ more play!’ 
By the explosion of gunpowder one could scarcely 
have scattered them more suddenly in all directions. 
In one second the formality of their position and 
countenances had vanished, and all over the gritty 
precincts of the yard they were, mostly with little 
bare feet, to be seen running, tumbling, jumping, and 
laughing. A lot of more intclligent faces and beau- 
tiful complexions no one could desire to behold. 
Their glossy hair was of all colours. In the middle 
of the yard were two poles, but the amusement they 
appeared most to enjoy was scrambling up a steep 
inclined wooden trough, and, on reaching the summit, 
squatting down and, without the slightest attention 
to the adjustment of their clothes, sliding down a 
corresponding descending wooden trough, the bottom 
of which was not only highly polished, but literally 
worn into two little furrows by the endless friction 
that, by the inventive powers of the Commissioners, 
had been applicd to it. In a few instances, as a 
great joke, a child, instead of sitting, went down this 
montagne Russe head-foremost, on its stomach or 
back as it preferred. Anyone witnessing the inno- 
cent, happy joy of these children, would reasonably 
have hoped that the hand of Time would have been 
arrested, but, as usual, he was inexorable; the five 
minutes came to anend—the bell rang—the children, 








stomach versus back, fell out into five lines, and by 
word of command of her majesty the queen of their 
yard they once again tottled into their school-room. 
On arriving there in the morning they deposit their 
hats and caps in a basket placed at one end of each 
of their respective forms, and their bread (dinner) in 
another basket at the other end. In the school- 
room I found, seated in various directions, a number 
of very intelligent-looking female teachers, each of 
whom had suspended before her a picture. One 
represented the whole process of making bread, from 
the ploughing of land for wheat to reaping, thrashing, 
grinding, and baking. Another, the various prepa- 
rations which leather undergoes, and the mode of 
making shoes. Another was a carpenter’s shop, with 
delineations of all his tools. Another, as a trifling 
change, a representation of the solar system. Each 
poor teacher, like Prometheus on his rock, was 
chained to the picture she had undertaken to explain; 
but as she could not long continue to propound its 
contents to one group, the chief Superintendent 
every now and then, as if a wasp had stung her, gave 
a stamp and a whistle, on which each group of 
children, under a tiny monitor—in many instances 
not four years old, and who is changed every week 
—moved successively to the next picture, which was 
no sooner explained than, in obedience to another 
sudden stamp and whistle, these little butterflies, with 
their monitor, flew to sip the honey of the adjoining 
flower. Ina neighbouring room I found a congre- 
gation of infants on benches raised one above another, 
merrily singing a tune, into which had been artfully 
slipped a very small portion of the multiplication table, 
and as this medicine evidently made them very shortly 
more or less drowsy (I saw one tiny sinner from the 
bottom of her soul give a decided yawn), the teacher 
artfully revived them by saying very softly, ‘ Let’s 
take another sleep!’ on which, with great glee, they 
all threw themselves backwards, an exertion and a 
joke combined, which, on their being ordered to 
awake, completely revived them. One little girl, 
however, of about two years old, who had over-acted 
the part, remained sound asleep; and as, with her 
tiny mouth open, her glossy flaxen hair lay wild and 
loose upon her rosy cheeks, 1 strongly felt how un- 
conscious she was of the parental endeavours which 
the Lord-Lieutenant, together with Commissioners 
the Archbishop of Dublin, the Archbishop Murray, 
Lord Bellew, the Lord Chancellor, the Bishop of 
Meath, the Right Hon. Alex. Macdonnell, and 
others of the highest attainments in Ireland, were 
making to impart, not only to her, but to 511,239 
other children throughout Ireland, infantine habits 
of cleanliness and obedience, as also the inestimable 
advantages of an admirable education.” 


Special opportunities were afforded to Sir 
Francis Head for his examination of the Dublin 
Police and Constabulary. His account of both 
confirms the high reputation of the Irish police. 
We learn from him that the constabulary force 
of Ireland consists of 7,798 Roman Catholics, 
and 4,703 Protestants :—and 2 propos to its good 
behaviour, we have the following characteristic 
passage.— 

“The conditions upon which they are enlisted are, 
that they shall not belong to any secret or political 
society, and that they shall abstain from the ex- 
pression of any political or religious opinion in any 
manner calculated to give offence. To these simple, 
sensible regulations they at once cheerfully and rigidly 
conform ; and thus, while the whole of Ireland is con- 
vulsed with religious animosities, which generations 
of British statesmen have declared, and still declare, 
to be implacable, the Dublin Metropolitan Police, 
composed of Catholics and Protestants, picked up 
from all parts of Ireland, not only among themselves 
live in perfect amity, but at a moment’s notice, at the 
sound of a rattle or of a whistle, fraternally join to- 
gether to collar, handcuff, and, if absolutely neces- 
sary, to fell senseless to the ground, any person or 
persons who, from religious, political,or any other 
alleged motives, shall presume to disturb the public 
peace. In this sacred duty, and in attaining this 
noble triumph, no less than seventy of them, during 
the last twelve months, were grievously and severely 
wounded; and yet, is it not strange that, while the 
Dublin Police Force so clearly sees that by amity and 
silent unanimity they can beneficently preserve the 





peace of their metropolis, ‘another place’ ever hag 
been, and is, an arena in which the pronunciation of 
the very name of Ireland produces acerbity and con- 
tention? In fact, there can exist no doubt whatever 
that if, on the one hand, the members of‘ the House’ 
alluded to were to be made constables of the Dublin 
Police, they would, by endless speeches, create in- 
finitely more disturbance than they would allay, and 
that, on the other hand, if Lieut.-Colonel 
Brown, and his Catholic and Protestant constables, 
were, for a single session, to be granted an oppor- 
tunity of legislating from St. Stephen's for Ireland, 
they would, with perfect unanimity, by silent firmness, 
laconically impart peace, happiness, and prosperity 
to the land.” 

Not the least droll feature of this amusing 
book is, the cool way in which the author de- 
cribes himself as intruding his examination of 
certain subjects in which personal matters are 
mixed up,—such as, the management at May- 
nooth—and that of certain Irish estates. Thus, 
Lord Lucan having taken a large part in 
evictions of tenantry, Sir F, Head, without any 
letter of introduction, resolves to visit the noble 
Lord—“ and frankly ask him whether or not he 
would object to ee to me the extraordinary 
system on which he was proceeding.” 

The merit of Sir Francis Head as a sketcher 
our readers well know :—but his authority as a 
thinker on great social questions is very question- 
able. We take his work, however, as we find it, 
—light, and readable :—and lightness is a quality 
often wanted in those who solicit our attention on 
Irish topics. As theatrical managers interpose 
dances and songs to enliven a heavy drama, so 
the vivacious fancy and graphic style of this 
writer make a great pamphlet on Ireland a very 
readable volume. But grave questions like the 
social state of Ireland require more deliberate 
treatment than “a fortnight’s”’ examination can 
lay the materials for. A “three hours’ visit” 
to the College of Maynooth cannot be accepted 
as supplying evidence for or against any edu- 
cational system :—and so on with other subjects. 
Let authors put as much vivacity and freshness 
into their style as they please,—still, if they are 
to be accepted as authorities, they must take 
both the trouble and the time requisite for deli- 
beration. It is possible to describe matters— 
but scarcely possible to decide on them—currente 
calamo. 





Isis: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By J. A. St. 

John. 2 vols. Longman & Co. 

Mr. St. John has written many and pleasant 
volumes on Egypt,—volumes to be read with 
profit even after Curtis and Kinglake, Wilkin- 
son and Warburton have done their best to fill 
the mind with images of the cloudless sky, the 
burning sands, and the fertilizing river of that 
land of youthful wonder and learned specula- 
tion. He has told the tales of love and adven- 
ture with which the faithful while away the 
Ramadan,—discussed the Eastern question with 
Mehemet Ali,—and painted the costumes and 
manners of the Nilotic Valley, from the Delta 
to Wady Halfa. His present volumes are dif- 
ferent from all that have gone before them. 
Mr. St. John has this time “had a dream which 
was not all a dream.”” He has seated himself, 
so to speak, on a broken column in the temple 
of Karnak, and passed in thought away to the 
realm of shadows,—making for himself an 
African “mystery.” In short, ‘Isis’ is an 
attempt to idealize the results of reading, obser- 
vation and reflection on the country of the Pyra- 
mids, 

Like ‘ Nile Notes,’ ‘Isis’ is a book of pic- 
tures :—pictures of scenes,—pictures of emo- 
tions,—pictures of men and women. It is the 
most highly finished of all Mr. St. John’s mis- 
cellaneous writings as to style and literary art; 
and he himself tells the reader that it is “ the 
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depository of all his own best feelings and most 
carefully-formed opinions.” Though called a 
pilgrimage, the work is less a narrative than a 
confession :—a report, not so much on the Nile- 
land, its history and mystery, as on the moral 
and intellectual results of travel to and fro about 
the famous stream and its not less famous cities. 
Perhaps it may be best described as an Egyptian 
‘Sentimental Journey.’ It would be useless, 
therefore, as the reader will understand, to write 
an analytic | on ‘ Isis.’ Such a work stands 
on its own peculiar conditions,—and can be ex- 
hibited only in extract. We shall best fulfil our 
duty to author and reader by introducing them 
to each other with little or no preliminary 
flourish. 

On the African mystery of the Sphinx Mr. 
St. John has an opinion of his own :—the which 
he puts forth as om 

“What the Egyptians signified by this symbolical 
figure, seems not to be exactly decided. I think it 
was the type of womanhood, in which power is en- 
grafted on beauty and gentleness. This they repre- 
sented by a woman’s face, neck, and bosom, termi- 
nating in the body of a lioness, not in fierce or violent 
action, but in eternal repose. This is the nature of 
the passive principle, which receives within itself the 
germs of life, and quickens and brings them to per- 
fection, without any external manifestation of energy. 
Possibly, also, the Egyptians meant to insinuate that 
though the female sex is placed as our companion 
upon earth, it is never understood by us, but will re- 
main, like the sphinx, an enigma to the day of doom. 
However this may be, I take it for granted that the 
approximation of sphinx and pyramids was not alto- 
gether accidental. The stranger and the traveller 
who approach might learn from the mystic figure 
beneath the rocks, that around him all was symbol 
and allegory, and that if he could not read the riddle 
of its existence, he could scarcely expect to interpret 
the most abstruse of all symbols on the sacred mount. 
In all ages there has been an esoteric philosophy, a 
doctrine and language confined to the few, and even 
now, they who as travellers journey over the surface 
of the earth, must veil a portion of their discoveries 
behind an obscure terminology. When perfect, the 
sphinx, in all likelihood, formed the crown of Egyp- 
tian art. There is something inexpressibly majestic 
in the dusky head, suggesting the idea of a buried 
goddess, emerging from beneath the sands; and if 
we contemplate the outline of the features, and re- 
store what centuries have mutilated and marred, we 
shall probably have a perfect type of the beautiful as 
it existed in the mind of the Egyptians.” 

Mr. St. John takes his gallantry with him as a 

robe. Every woman’s face is to him beautiful, 

—every woman’s voice soft,—every woman’s 

heart pure. Good fortune seems to attend some 

travellers; or perhaps, after all, it is only good 

— and a disposition to take things at their 
est. 

If the reader would like to have this travel- 
ler’s view of the great question of female life in 
the East,—about which women are so fierce in 
New York and so indifferent at Grand Cairo,— 
here it is in black and white.— 


“We probably form a false conception of the life 
of the harim, misled by writers who suppose its in- 
habitants to be swayed by a system of ideas different 
from that which really prevails among them. My 
own opinion is, that they are quite as happy as the 
rest of their sex, otherwise nature would not have 
given perpetuity to the institution, which seems quite 
as suitable to the East as very different institutions 
to the North. At any rate the women themselves 
are the best judges, and they appear upon the whole 
no less contented than their sisters of Frankestan. 

3esides, their seclusion is not so absolute as we ima- 
gine. I have seen respectable men and their wives 
going out to spend the evening pleasantly in the 
fields between Cairo and Shoubra, forming little 
groups, but not so far removed as to prevent conver- 
sation. They did not, of course, belong to the upper 
classes, which everywhere sacrifice the heart and its 
best affections to pride and vanity ; but were probably 
shop-keepers, or what are called in the East, little 





merchants, extremely comfortable, and, as we express 
it, well todo. At any rate, if mirth be a criterion, 
they were as happy as Greeks, for they talked, 
laughed, related stories and anecdotes, smoked, drank 
sherbet, and ate sweetmeats and all sorts of delica- 
cies with much greater gusto than the same number 
of princes and princesses in the sombre North. 
Again, when I visited the Mosque of Flowers, I saw 
at least four or five hundred women, many of them 
of the highest rank, distributed through the various 
aisles, in pleasant little groups seated on carpets, 
some sewing, others suckling their children, others 
talking and laughing, or eating and drinking, while 
their slaves stood round in attendance. As I was 
dressed like a Turk, they bestowed no more atten- 
tion on me than on any other person. So I gaz 
on them at my leisure, while I affected to be regard- 
ing the architecture, the colours of the painted win- 
dows, and the materials of the pavement. Even in 
the bazaars, when not too strictly attended, the 
Muslim women sometimes venture to converse with 
strangers, sending forth their soft voices, at first, 
perhaps, from behind their veils, but as the dialogue 
warms, throwing these aside for a moment and exhi- 
biting their beauty, as the moon flashes from behind 
acloud, One day, as I was examining some linen 
for a turban, a Turkish lady, who had likewise come 
to purchase finery, addressing me quite in a familiar 
tone, said, ‘ That, O stranger, will not suit you; but 
this,’ touching some Manchester muslin as she spoke, 
‘will look very handsome, though the fashion now is 
to wear the Fez plain.’ The ice being thus uncere- 
moniously broken, we continued talking on a variety 
of topics, though the female slave who attended her 
displayed numerous signs of anger or alarm. But 
the mistress was not to be checked. The rare op- 
portunity of conversing with a Frank having pre- 
sented itself, she was resolved to make the most of 
it, and went on chatting and laughing for a full hour 
at least. As she put several questions to me respect- 
ing the females of Europe, I ventured to inquire, in 
my turn, into the internal economy of the harim, 
respecting which she disclosed to me some curious 
particulars, fully confirmed afterwards by more than 
one Levantine matron at Alexandria.” 

Of course, we foresee an objection on the part 
of the ‘strong minded” to such evidence being 
received in court. But leaving Mr. St. John to 
settle this point with the successors of Margaret 
Fuller as he can,—we will introduce our readers 
to a banquet partaken of or imagined by Mr. St. 
John in true Egyptian fashion.— 

“Tn the tombs of Eilithyias there is a picture re- 
presenting a banquet, which, properly studied, may 
serve to justify one of our Theban achievements, 
which, with the reader’s permission, I will describe. 
Nothing can be more certain than that the Egyptians 
were in the habit of making themselves merry in 
tombs. Even at their most gorgeous feasts they in- 
troduced and passed from guest to guest the figure 
of a mummy, and converted it into a motive for 
feeding luxuriously and drinking deep. ‘ Enjoy 
yourselves while you may,’ was the injunction of the 
mimic corpse, ‘for to-morrow you may be like me.’ 
Without having the slightest idea of imitating these 
philosophical gentlemen, we resolved to enjoy a grand 
dinner in the Tombs of the Kings, and to render the 
entertainment more complete, our host invited a 
company of dancing-girls, to amuse us by their per- 
formances. The sepulchre consisted of a suite of 
apartments, several of them lofty, with many rows of 
immense pillars, which supported the weight of the 
mountain. When lighted up at night with lamps 
and wax tapers, these halls of death assumed a 
splendid and mysterious appearance, their dimensions 
being so great as to leave some portion of them 
always enveloped in shadow. ‘The table was laid out 
between the columns, with strings of small lamps 
suspended in festoons over head. The dishes were 
numerous, the covers of silver, the decanters of cut 
crystal, and all the other appurtenances such as the 
old subjects of Rameses might have envied. What 
the delicacies consisted of, Heaven knows. Disguised 
by the cookery of the East, I may, for aught I can 
tell, have that night eaten a crocodile. It is certain 
that the wood of coffins was burnt in the kitchen to 
boil our vegetables, among which were large cauli- 


flowers, the most delicious I have ever tasted. Wines | 





of France, Italy, and Spain, sparkled on the board, 
and the guests, full of health and animal spirits, 
forgot they were carousing in a sepulchre, and 
laughed, and joked, and sang joyous songs, as if 
Egypt had been restored to political and social 
vitality, and we had met to celebrate the happy 
event. Here and there in the background were 
large painted coffins, in which several Egyptian ladies 
awaited the revolution of the Great Year. Had it 
occurred that night, how, on lifting up their em- 
broidered wrappers and painted coffin-lids, would 
they have been startled to behold a number of bar- 
barians from the north drinking champagne at their 
bed’s feet! * * Presently the Awalim and Ghawazi 
entered from a distant chamber, where they also had 
been regaling themselves, It appears to be generally 
believed that these girls drink brandy before com- 
mencing their performances, and in many cases, 
perhaps, they may, though I must do them the 
Justice to say they never did so on any occasion when 
they exhibited before me. They confined themselves 
to coffee, and trusted to their health and animal 
spirits to carry them through the physical efforts 
which constitute in most cases a large portion of their 
dances. In the present instance two young and 
elegantly-formed Ghawazi, having reduced their cos- 
tume to a dress of gauze, and buckled a broad girdle 
about their waists, to enable them to go without injury 
through the violent efforts sometimes required by the 
nature of their performances, stepped forward, and 
commenced a pantomime of which I cannot expect 
that my description will convey an adequate idea. 
The story of the piece may be related briefly, A 
jealously-watched princess has, by the exercise of a 
thousand ingenious arts, contrived, at length, to 
triumph over the policy of the harim, and enjoy an 
interview with her lover. She is first seen waiting 
anxiously for his approach, she rises from the divan, 
she goes to the lattice, she listens, she turns pale, she 
trembles. Hope then takes the place of despair: her 
cheeks are flushed, she sings to herself a song of love; 
a footstep is heard, the lover appears, they utter an 
exclamation of joy, and rush into each other’s arms.” 

We are tempted to throw in a bit of natural 
history in the style of these imaginations and 
confessions.— 

“Sir James Brooke informs me that the alligators 
of Borneo will kill men and swallow them whole; 
and he says that his people, on ripping one open, 
found in his stomach a poor Dyak, very little the 
worse for keeping, who, with his vest and canvas 
trowsers on, had lain in that strange cemetery for 
upwards of a fortnight. The crocodiles of Egypt are 
more delicate in their tastes, for though they will 
devour children, or even women, they seem to 
entertain an objection to eating men, whom they 
probably find difficult of digestion. Just before our 
arrival, an Arab girl, who had descended to the Nile 
for water, was just stooping to fill her pitcher, when 
a crocodile struck her with his tail, and, tumbling her 
into the river, walked off with her into his den, where 
he devoured her at his leisure. Out of revenge for 
such practices we endeavoured to get some crocodile 
steaks for breakfast; but, after firing at them inces- 
santly, found it to be of no avail, and ultimately we 
departed from the land of the Pharaohs without 
having once tasted that delicacy. But en ravanche, 
as our neighbours say, we shot and ate a siksak, the 
trochilos of Herodotus, a sort of gentleman-in-waiting 
on the crocodile, about which history and tradition 
tell strange stories. What they say is this,—that 
the crocodile being too much addicted to live in 
water with his jaws open, allows a number of leeches 
to creep down his throat, where, vigorously sucking 
his blood, they prove extremely troublesome. Against 
these enemies, however, he finds a faithful ally in 
the siksak, which as soon as he perceives, he o} 
his delicate mouth, and the bird, rendered bold by 
instinct, leaps, like another Curtius, into the gulf, not 
to be swallowed up, however, but to swallow. He 
kills and devours the leeches, and then, hopping out, 
receives the thanks of the crocodile. Sometimes, 
this lumbering animal, getting sleepy during the 
process, mechanically closes his jaws so as to deprive 
his little friend of air; upon which, extending his 
wings, furnished with sharp spikes on the tops of the 
shoulders, he wounds the crocodile’s throat, and 
reminds him that it is his business to be civil. For 
the truth of the story I will not answer, but certain 
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it is that these birds have the sharp spike on the 
wings, and that I seldom, perhaps never, saw a 
crocodile without a siksak standing close beside him 
on the sand, evidently within his reach, but without 
his exhibiting the slightest desire to molest or injure 
it. The bird is about the size of a dove, beautiful 
of plumage, and very good eating.” 


A feature of these volumes—which would be 
highly objectionable on the score of Art in a re- 
ior narrative, but is an agreeable variety here, 
in the midst of word painting and speculation 
—is, the telling of stories. Byron says of Ben 
Bunting—“ When he had naught to say he 
swore.”’ Mr. St. John does better:—when he 
has nothing particular on hand, he fells a story. 
He invents characters in order to get stories out 
of them,—his imagination seeming to revel in 
tales of “love and murder.” Some of these 
episodes are pretty and well told ;—and all serve 
to brighten the page and relieve the reader. 
One of them, after rejecting superfluous pas- 
sages, we will quote for its touching simplicity.— 
“While travelling in the days of stage coaches 
through Derbyshire, and, for the sake of enjoying a 
cigar, sitting upon the box beside the driver, I ob- 
served, on the top of a large mammellated hill, three 
magnificent elm-trees, which appeared to stand at 
the corners of an equilateral triangle. With these 
elms was connected a curious tradition, which the 
coachman related as he drove along.—Many years 
ago, there was somewhere in the neighbourhood an 
old family, which possessed a fine estate, and a man- 
sion rather more than suitable to its dimensions. 
Fond of show and splendour, the several heirs to the 
estate exhibited one after another the same taste, 
making all sorts of sacrifices, in order to vie with, or 
outdo their neighbours, and burdening their paternal 
acres with debt, which could only be liquidated by 
euccessive sales of portions of the estate. The house 
was quite in the old style, irregular, spreading, hete- 
rogeneous, because built at different epochs, by per- 
sons of dissimilar tastes, who never pulled down any- 
thing, but went on adding wing to wing, and room 
to room, till there was in course of time created a 
perfect wilderness of apartments, turrets, corridors, 
galleries, and staircases. At length it fell into the 
hands of a widow, with three sons, who at the period 
of their father’s death were mere lads. Their mother, 
a woman of stately manners but affectionate heart, 
being incapable of managing the small farm to which 
the estate had now been reduced, engaged a man to 
act as a sort of steward ; but he, instead of faithfully 
performing his duty, took advantage of the ignorance 
of the widow to precipitate her and her children 
more deeply into poverty. As was natural, she clung 
~ to the old mansion, now for the most part dilapidated, 
and stripped of its pictures and furniture. Her name 
contrasted strikingly with her situation and pro- 
spects ;—it was Merryfield, which to a stranger 
would have suggested the idea of a blithe woman, 
favoured by fortune, and full of inbred contentment. 
* * Well, under this mother’s eye the three boys 
grew up, and as they grew she faded. From her 
they had derived life, from her they had derived all 
the knowledge they possessed ; for the dishonesty of 
the steward left them not the means of education, 
and at length it became necessary for them to subsist 
by the labour of their hands. Merryfield Court was 
sold, and the chief part of the proceeds consumed 
by hereditary debts. One field after another fol- 
lowed the mansion, and still the tide of ill success 
set in strong against them. To crown all, their 
mother was seized by her last illness, with which 
death came obviously hand in hand. The three sons 
stood around her bed, endeavouring to repay by 
manly tenderness and care the love and anxieties of 
twenty years. A ray of joy and satisfaction gleamed 
over this closing scene. Her voice had not yet lost 
all its power, and in sweet and touching accents she 
gave them her counsel and her blessing. * * Shortly 
after their mother's death, the brothers found, on 
looking into their affairs, that nothing was left them 
but the hill on which the three elms you noticed on 
passing now stand. They, therefore, consulted to- 
gether, and determined to sell it, and with the pro- 
ceeds, whatever they might be, to travel to three 
distant parts of the world, in the hope that the same 





influence might not pursue them all, but that out of 
the three, one, at least, might be prosperous, and be 
able in age or sickness to provide for the other two. 
They, therefore, took a silver cup, the last remnant 
of their family plate, and filling it with wine, repaired 
at night to the summit of the hill, where they sat 
down and drank it,and made merry together. They 
then took three young elms, mere seedlings, and 
planted them in the earth, and formed a little fence 
about them, and said to each other:—‘ When the 
last link that binds us to the soil of this country 
shall be broken, we will shake hands, and depart each 
in a different direction. For ten years we will strug- 
gle with the world ; after which, if we are still living, 
we will return to this hill, and here, under the shade 
of the trees we have planted, will renew our brotherly 
affection, and, if it may be, build up again the for- 
tunes of our house. The earth és spacious, and the 
chances of life are innumerable. Possibly then, we 
may find fortune more propitious than she has been 
to the Merryfields for many generations ; and, if not, 
why then we shall meet where our mother awaits us, 
happy in this, that in faithfully performing her bid- 
ding, we have fulfilled the first of all human duties.’ 
* * When the Merryfields had sold the mammel- 
lated hill, which they did on condition that the trees 
they had planted should never be cut down, they 
disappeared from the place of their birth, and divided 
and went, it was never known whither. One was 
supposed to have directed his course to the New 
World, another to India, while a third continued 
somewhere in Europe, to thrive as he best might 
among the influences of our decaying civilization. 
But these were mere conjectures. Meanwhile the 
elms grew, and the neighbours watched them at first 
with a strong interest, though as years rolled by this 
interest decreased, and the Merryfields faded by 
degrees from the memory of most persons. But 
there is always a small class that loves to remember, 
and these used to go to the hill, especially in spring, 
and watch the leaves put forth and clothe the naked 
boughs once more with verdure. Year after year 
they fancied that before autumn should again crum- 
ple up those leaves and strip them one by one from 
the branches, and turn them red and yellow, and 
blow them about recklessly with its frozen breath, 
the youths who planted them might return, now 
hardy and weather-beaten men, to unite the hand of 
friendship beneath their increasing shade. But the 
trees still grew and they came not, and the neigh- 
bours and friends who watched the growth of the 
elms grew old and dropped one by one into the 
grave, and still the trees grew and became green 
every spring, and red and gold every autumn, and 
the memory of the brothers was transformed into a 
tradition, and the village youths and maidens used 
to come and sit down on a summer's evening under 
the elms, and talk of the three brothers who left the 
neighbourhood when their fathers and mothers were 
young, or before they were born. Every day, as the 
stage-coach passed on the road to Derby, some 
stranger remarked the size and curious position of 
the trees, and heard from the coachman the tradition 
of their planting, so that of those who read this nar- 
rative, many, if not most, will be familiar with the 
facts. It is said, (but this may be apocryphal,) that 
two generations after the planting of the elms, a lady, 
young, beautiful, though somewhat swarthy, appeared 
in the neighbourhood of Merryfield-court. She ar- 
rived in a carriage, and put up at the inn, and without 
making the slightest inquiry or even so much as 
alluding to the tradition of the trees, went to the top 
of the hill and sat there alone for many hours, 
Several months afterwards a name was observed cut 
faintly on the bark of the largest tree, but if any 
purpose was intended to be answered by it, it was not 
accomplished, for the name could not be deciphered. 
To this hour, therefore, the fate of the Merryfields 
remains involved in impenetrable obscurity. But the 
elms are there yet, lofty, branching, full of sap and 
vigour, unconscious of the melancholy associated 
with them ; unmindful of the hands by which they 
were planted, and insensible to the intense yearning 
of the heart with which those three brothers often 
turned their thoughts towards them from distant 
lands. They continue to be agitated by the breeze, 
and refreshed by the rains and dews of heaven, as if 
they had been planted to commemorate some pro- 
pitious event, the birth of some fortunate ehild, or 
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the union of two hearts made to be united, and to 
shed happiness over a whole district. But the elms 
have a reputation throughout the whole country, and 
have given to the eminence on which they stand the 
name of ‘ Turee-Tree-Hitt.’” 

Our readers and Mr. St. John are now fairly 
introduced to each other; and, having done our 
duty as literary masters of the ceremonies, we 
must leave them to improve the acquaintance 
as they best can. Those who have been inter- 
ested in the extracts already made will on turn- 
ing to the original sources find much more in 
the same style—and yet better—in ‘Isis: g 
Pilgrimage.” From the dream of Amenti, with 
its Vision of Isis—which opens the volumes— 
we would have quoted for its fine Oriental 
spirituality, but that a fragment would do it 
injustice. Instead of this, we give an intro- 
ductory sonnet written by Mr. Patrick Scott as 
a preluding note to the volumes.— 

To Egypt. 
How was thy throne exalted, hoary land ! 
But now, its steps are memories! Still thou art 
Warm with the beatings of a younger heart. 
Between the goals of Time I see thee stand 
Flush'd from set suns, and pointing with thy hand 
To dawning day, when the old curse shall be 
Lifted from off thy spirit, and on thee 
Shall rest thy first-born aspect of command. 
’T is not enough for thee to lie reclined 
By that blue stream, in faded robe that shrouds 
The skeleton of Pow’r, ‘neath purple skies— 
Thou, who didst erst build up thy solemn mind 
To such high faith, that round its top the clouds 
Floated, dim shadows of a creed more wise, 

To Mr. St. John’s poetical and very sug- 
ety fantasia on this theme we can Aes 

ently direct the attention of our readers, 





The Zoology of the Voyage of H.M.S. Herald, 
under the Command of Capt. Henry Kellett, 
R.N.,C.B. Edited by Prof. E. Forbes,— 
Fossil Mammals. By Sir John Richardson, 
Knt., C.B., M.D. Reeve & Co. 


Ivy 1816, Kotzebue, in the course of his voyage 
round the world, visited a bay situated a short 
way southwards of the Arctic circle, which 
afterwards excited great interest on account of 
the remarkable character of the cliffs by which 
it was surrounded. This bay was named after 
Eschscholtz, one of the naturalists of the Russian 
Expedition. The cliffs were described as con- 
sisting entirely of masses of ice, covered by the 
soil in which flourished an Arctic vegetation. 
To add to the interest which such an account 
was likely to create, it was stated that the cliffs 
abounded with the remains of mammoths, 
horses, oxen, and reindeer. This remarkable 
bay was visited by Capt. Beechey in conjunction 
with Mr. Collie in the year 1836:—and an 
account of it is given in the ‘Voyage to the 
Pacific and Beering’s Straits.’ The attention 
of Capt. Beechey and his companions was 
directed to the iceberg cliffs; but, on digging 
into them, they came to the conclusion that the 
cliff was composed of mud and gravel in a frozen 
state, and that the ice formed only a casing 
above it. In the recent voyage of H.M.S. 
Herald, under the command of Capt. Kellett, 
this district was again visited; and this intelli- 
gent commander knowing the different conclu- 
sions arrived at by iliose who had seen the spot 
before, determined to make a thorough inves- 
tigation of the matter. The result has been, 
the confirmation of the original view of Kotzebue, 
Eschscholtz, and their companion Chamisso,— 
that the foundations of these cliffs are truly ice. 

An abstract of the reports of Dr. Goodridge 
and M. Barthold Seeman, who accompanied 
Capt. Kellett, is given in this volume,—and itis 
very conclusive as to the icy nature of the cliffs. 
They have undergone considerable alteration 
since the time when they were visited by 
Kotzebue and by Capt. Beechey. M. Seeman 
describes them as being from 40 to 90 feet high, 
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—and consisting of three distinct layers, the 
lower one being ice, the middle one clay con- 
taining fossil bones, and the upper one peat. 
The icy basis is from 20 to 60 feet in height; 
and Capt. Kellett states that on digging into 
the soil at the distance of a quarter of a mile 
from the edge of the cliff, he found pure ice at 
a depth of not more than 3 or 4 feet. The 
data are at present insufficient for obtaining an 
jdea of the extent of this mass of ice; but suffi- 
cient is known to afford interesting materials 
for estimating the influence of such a formation 
on the condition of the earth’s surface of which 
it forms a part. 

The interest, however, of this volume does 
not consist so much in its descriptions of the 
physical structure of Eschscholtz Bay, as in its 
-account of the fossil bones which have been found 
in such numbers in its cliffs. ‘These remains 
were in no instance found imbedded in the ice; 
-but they generally lay upon the surface — the 
-huge tusks and horns not unfrequently showin 
through the soil,—whilst many were gathere 
from the sand at the base of the cliffs where 
they were exposed to the wash of the tide. The 
animals to which these remains belong seem to 
have formed part of that great mass of life of 
which so many indications exist in extreme 
Northern latitudes, The discovery of the entire 
carcase of a rhinoceros and of those of two 
mammoths in Arctic Siberia is a fact familiar 
to most persons,—while inexhaustible deposits 
of organic remains are known to exist in the 
Kotelnoi, or New Siberian Achipelago, lying off 
the Sviatoi Noss. This latter district promises a 
Tich harvest to the naturalist,—and would well 
repay the expense of a scientific exploration. 
The remains from Eschscholtz Bay have not 
their soft parts so well preserved as many of the 
other specimens; but when dug out of the soil 
in which they are contained, they exhaled “a 
strong and di able odour of decomposing 
animal matter, like that of a well-filled ceme- 


te hag 

The history of the creatures that have left 
these remains forms an interesting problem. 
They belong to families which now inhabit 
tropical or sub-tropical regions. Are we, then, 
to conclude that they have been brought from 
warmer parts of the earth by some great flood? 
Their perfect state of preservation in some 
instances forbids this conclusion, for they could 
not have been brought from tropical regions 
preserved in ice. Ean we suppose that the 
Arctic regions were once warmer than now,— 
and actually produced a vegetation sufficient to 
support a vast creation of herbivorous animals 
such as we now find entombed therein? This 
‘is the conclusion to which we are driven; and 
without supposing that the temperature of these 
Tegions was tropical, it was probably yet 
warm enough to encourage a vegetation on 
which these creatures could live. By some 
catastrophe — some vast deluge, or wave of 
succession— we must suppose that they were 
suddenly engulphed on the shores of a sea 
wherein they had their pasture grounds. Such 
is the theory to which gir J. Richardson gives 
his adhesion,—and which must be adopted as 
the most probable till further light shall be 
thrown upon the subject. 

The number of species of animals brought 
from Eschscholtz Bay are not numerous,—but 
they belong chiefly to an order of the Mammalia 
—the Ruminantia—whose identity it is most 
difficult to determine by the structure of their 
skeletons. No pains have been spared by Sir J. 
Richardson himself to make his description of 
these remains as perfect as he could. The col- 
lections dnteed by him or made available for 
the observations are those not only of Capt. 
Kellett, but of Capt. Beechey and Mr. Coli 





also. The collections of Capt. Kellett are de- 
posited in two localities, a portion in the 
British Museum, and part at Haslar Hospital. 
Of those in the British Museum Sir J. Richard- 
son complains that he could make but little use ; 
for the Trustees refused to allow him to take the 
specimens away, whilst his duties at Haslar 
Hospital prevented him from coming to London 
to examine them. At both these facts we must 
express surprise :—first, that the Trustees of the 
British Museum should in such a case refuse 
the request for a loan of specimens which could 
not have been injured by removal or examina- 
tion,—and which at the time were probably 
amongst the boxfuls of bones known to lie rotting 
in the cellars of ‘the Museum;—and secondly, 
that an officer selected by the Government for 
the performance of an important public duty 
should not, if it was necessary, have been re- 
lieved from “ daily official duties” which pre- 
vented his coming to London to execute pro- 
perly the task to which he was appointed. 
Surely, if Sir John could be spared to visit 
the North Pole, there need have been no diffi- 
culty in making arrangements to enable him 
to come to London for a few weeks. In another 
es we find the author complaining that he 

ad not time to make a necessary comparison 
between the bones of these extinct animals and 
those of recent animals. Sir John Richardson 
is by far too earnest a man to do any work im- 
perfectly if he could have avoided it,—his can- 
dour on this occasion helps to prove it. But 
what excuse have the Lords of the Admiralty, 
under whose authority this work is published, 
to make in this matter? 

The principal animals to which the remains 
described are supposed to belong are the Mam- 
moth (Elephas primigenius), the Horse (Equus 
Sossilis), the Moose-deer (Cervus alces), the Rein- 
deer ( Cervus tarandus), the Musk-ox ( Ovibos mos- 
chatus), several species of Bison, the Big-horn 
Ram (Ovis montana), and some Cetaceans. Very 
elaborate details of the bones of many of these 
animals are given; and the accuracy of the 
descriptions is much increased by the employ- 
ment of the nomenclature suggested by Prof. 
Owen in his work on the ‘ Archetype of the Ver- 
tebrate Skeleton.’ The anatomists who doubt 
the value of these researches cannot be amongst 
those whose studies are directed towards the 
details of the skeleton of the Mammalia ;—as 
it is here above all that we find the practical 
value of the views so ably enunciated by Prof. 
Owen. 

The book is illustrated with a great number 
of drawings of the bones described; and we 
have seldom seen better specimens of natwral- 
history lithography. They are highly credit- 
able to artist | publishers,—and worthy of the 
work which they accompany. 








Punch's Pocket-Book for 1853. Punch Office. 

WE cannot say that the snows of many winters 
which have fallen into the Pocket-Book of 
Punch have melted there and left no trace. Our 
friend of the Pocket-Book carries his years, as 
the phrase is,—but he shows them. His humour 
begins to be touched with grey. We have the 
glow of the jester rather than his sparkle. With 
failing resources in himself, the Punch of the 
Pocket-Book goes farther away for his jokes 
than he did, and brings them home more 
heavily. We sometimes get a laugh at him as 
well as with him,—and the jester’s will has at 
times to be taken for the deed. Still, the Annual 
Punch is a pleasant companion, whom the Christ- 
mas gossips would be unwilling to miss:—and 
as the first—and usually the merriest—of that 
literary company who come in the train of 
Father Christmas, and bring in the New Year's 








almanac, our readers will like to have, as of old, 
a foretaste of his quality. 

In little more than two pages of the Pocket- 
Book we have a novel of thrilling interest,— 
with its mystery, and its moral.— 


“ The Fatal Question. 
A TALE OP THE BALUSTRADES, 
(Being the specimen of a Novel, in Three Volumes, wanting a 
Publisher.) P 

“Tt was a dull afternoon in August, when a 
stranger might be seen, leaning with his chin sup- 
ported by the top of his thumb, over one of the 
balustrades of the bridge of Waterloo. There was 
a slight wind which kept whispering in the stranger's 
ear, but what the wind seemed to say, or what the 
stranger mentally replied, must remain for ever a 
mystery. The stranger wore an alpaca coat, of a 
greyish hue, which had seen better days and better 
buttons. His hat, which was a wide-awake, con- 
trasted curiously with his sleepy aspect, and a pawn- 
broker’s ticket protruding from the pocket of his 
waistcoat told a sad story of a watch once going,— 
but now gone—perhaps for ever. In a few minutes 
the stranger was joined by one in whose coat age had 
sown a quantity of seeds, and his collar was secured 
Ly a fastening, the existence of which seemed to 
hang upon a thread of the very slenderest texture, 
Spooner, for such was the name of him who wore 
the wide-awake, gave a faint groan when he recog- 
nised Tomkins, for so was he called whose presence 
we have last spoken of. ‘Well,’ muttered Spooner 
through his teeth, which were decayed like his hopes, 
‘how long is the canker to prey upon my heart's 
blighted blossoms ?’—* Tell me rather,’ moaned Tom- 
kins with a wild glance at a passing omnibus, ‘ tell 
me rather when I shall draw out the envenomed dart 
that has for months been embedded in my own.’— 
Here he broke off, and the remainder of the sentence 
was lost in a low gurgle. Leaving our heroes to 
moan and gurgle for a few minutes over the side of 
the bridge, we will give a short sketch of their past 
history. Spooner was the only child of a doating 
cheesemonger, who had commenced business with a 
limited capital and a large heart, the former of which 
had been consumed in stock, while the latter had led 
him into a long series of friendly acceptances. ‘Time 
and the hour run through the longest’ bill, and the 
friend whom Spooner Senior had obliged came to 
him one day to declare that, though prepared to 
meet his fate, he was not prepared to meet his en- 
gagements. The large-hearted and heavy-liabilitied 
Spooner fell in a swoon on his own mat, was con- 
veyed thence to his own mattress, and woke the next 
morning a determined misanthrope. Young Spooner 
was thus early taught to hate the world; and the fact 
is at once explained of his being found, with a moan 
in his mouth and without a watch in his pocket, on 
the bridge of Waterloo. Tomkins was a character 
of a different stamp, and had been nursed in the hard- 
boned, uncomfortable, long-legged lap of poverty. 
His mother, who was the portionless daughter of a 
penniless ticket-porter, had run—or rather walked 
away with the junior partner of a ruined firm, which 
had left the Court of Bankruptcy without a certifi- 
cate. Young Tomkins, who had been thrown upon 
the world with a terrific bump at an early age, had, 
after floundering about for a considerable period, 
found his legs at last under the desk of an attorney’s 
office, where he was engaged as a human copying 
machine at a weekly salary of twelve shillings. With 
the usual tendency of the human mind to rush into 
extremes, the imagination of Tomkins had sprung 
from parchment to poesy, and his office stool—which 
was of the usual official height—had become for him 
a sort of Parnassus, on which he made verse when 
he should have been doing better. Let us now return 
to the Bridge, where we will ask the reader to accom- 
pany us, as he has just paid the toll, in the shape of 
patience, during the little digression we have led him 
into.—‘ Ha! ha! ha!’ cried ‘Pomkins, with a wild 
burst of frenzied mirth. ‘Ha! ha! ha!’ and he re- 
lapsed again into gloomy silence, which was at length 
broken by his approaching Spooner in a mysterious 
manner, and whispering in his ear, ‘Tell me—— 
A female voice, in accents almost hushed with exces- 
sive plaintiveness, now warbled, or rather, wailed, in 
gentlest tones, ‘A penny a lot.’ The two friends 
stood mutely gazing at each other, startled by this 
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mournful interruption, when Tomkins, with a sort of 
hoarse emotion, groaned into the ear of Spooner, ‘A 
penny a lot! oh, my friend, is the lot of either of us 
worth a penny?’ and they fell, dissolved in tears, on 
one another's shoulders. This affecting position had 
lasted for a few moments, when Tomkins, making a 
last effort, rallied sufficiently to put his long delayed 
question. It was as follows:—‘ Tell me, Spooner, 
oh! tell me if thou canst; but, if thou canst not, vex 
not my tortured brain with the agony of suspense.’ — 
Spooner’s knees trembled, his lips—curving into a 
bow—were all of a quiver, his teeth amid the awful 
silence began to chatter, and his ear was stretched 
out to its most perpendicular longitude. ‘Go on,’ 
he groaned; ‘the question—the question.\—‘ Well, 
then,’ finally resumed Tomkins, ‘ tell me, when is a 
Judge likely to fall to the ground between two 
stools?’—Spooner made a convulsive effort. It was 
but a single one; but it was enough, and having 
shrieked out, ‘ When he sits in error,’ fell into his 
friend’s arms. 
* * * * 
Years rolled on, and Tomkins, after many vacant 
stares over the parapet of Waterloo Bridge, caught 
a glimpse at last of the tide that was to lead on to 
fortune. He, with manly resolution, took his place 
at the oar; and Spooner—though not rowing in the 
same hoat—found his way also into the current of 
prosperity. The two continued friends; but Tom- 
kins never ventured to ask Spooner a conundrum 
again!” 

From burlesque, we come to character paint- 
ing :—and the following is a sketch that the 
oracle of the Pocket-Book might have delivered 
in his younger days.— 

“ Abatement of a Common Nuisance. 

“<*Hey! why, bless me, how fat you're getting !” 
was the salutation usually addressed to me by Mr. 
Bluffy. Now I am quite aware of my tendency to 
corpulence; am disgusted with myself whenever I 
think of it; have left off beer, resorted to early 
rising, taken violent exercise and much medicine in 
order to subdue it, in vain; endeavour now not to 
care about it, and don‘t want to be reminded of 
it: in fact, hate nothing so much. Mr. Bluffy him- 
self is round and thick, but that does not vex him ; 
he rather prides himself thereon: is accustomed to 
thump his big drum of a chest, expectorate with an 
explosion, and boast of his stamina. He has never 
had a day’s illness in his life. Not he! Is always in 
robust—might say rude health. Very rude! Bluffy, 
rising fifty, marches about the world bolt upright, 
with a hearty russet face, cropped grey hair, and a 
bamboo cane—of which the upper end has a leather 
strap in it. In order to give emphasis to his asser- 
tions he thumps the ground with the lower. Mr. 
Bluffy has retired from something—nobody knows 
what. Some think he has been a purser in the navy. 
He wears a military looking frock-coat, and many 

ple instinctively call him Major. The greeting 
by which Mr. Bluffy used to mortify and exasperate 
me whenever he met me, is a sample of the compli- 
ments which he was in the habit of distributing gene- 
rally. ‘Aha!’ he would exclaim to one man, ‘ why, 
I declare you are quite bald!’ To another, ‘ What? 
I say, stooping—stooping a little? Old age creeping 
on, eh?’ Or, ‘Come, my boy—hallo!—shaky ! 
hand trembles—take care—threatening of paralysis.’ 
Or, perhaps, ‘Why—what—the deuce! What a 
complexion youve got since I last saw you! Rosy 
gills—rosy gills__mind—rather thick-necked, you 
know—>predisposed to apoplexy—get cupped if I were 
you!’ He would, in the way of gallantry, declare 
to a lady not yet owning to thirty, that she looked 
ten years younger than when he saw her last. He 
would ask a poor girl, with ringlets of an unpopular 
colour, whether she had heard of the new hair-dye ? 
He has even been known at a dinner-party, when a 
laugh was circulating, to take the happy opportunity 
of calling across the table to some smiling fair one, 
‘Hey! Hey! Young lady? Young lady? Hey ? 
—Front teeth going!’ And these remarks he would 
make in a tone of one who is really rather pleased, 
though, to notice the circumstance. Perhaps it was 
the consciousness of being ‘ sound in wind and limb,’ 
as he phrased it, that occasioned Mr. Bluffy to de- 
light in observing other people's plagues and infir- 
mities—like the nice man who enjoys the view of a 


shipwreck from the beach. As though he should 
have said, inwardly: ‘Ha, ha! your hair is falling, 
back bending, head shaking, sudden death imminent, 
teeth are decaying—and mine not.’ If Bluffy 
thought you had money ina bank, he would tell you 
of some similar establishment that had just broken, 
If he believed you to possess landed property, he 
would talk to you about the inevitable reduction of 
rent; if he imagined you were a fundholder, he 
would predict to you the conversion of the Three per 
Cents, Had you a brother residing on an estate in 
Ireland, he would inform you how such and such a 
landlord thereabouts was murdered ; was your son 
on his way to the Diggings, he would put you in 
mind of that emigrant vessel that was burnt. Co- 
ventry, these being the peculiarities of his discourse, 
may seem to have been the place of residence for 
Mr. Bluffy. But, besides his unpleasant habit of 
telling his friends of their calamities, he had also the 
habit, not so unpleasant, of telling one of his friends 
the calamities of others. He was likewise a general 
gossip—given to read and repeat the news; saved 
many people taking in the 7vmes, and got taken in 
himself instead. Hence it was not uncommon to 
meet Bluffy at the board of hospitality—and have 
one’s dinner spoilt by his allusion to the consequence 
of eating. Having, on one of these occasions, stuffed 
himself to his full content, Mr. Bluffy transferred his 
attentions from the plate before him to a young lady 
before that. She had pearly teeth: Bluffy could 
not say they were going ; her blue eyes were clear 
and lustrous: he was unable to tell her she had a 
cold in them; her hair was flaxen: he had no pre- 
tence for suggesting mirific tincture; her complexion 
spotless white and red: not a pimple on that pure 
face for Mr. Bluffy to call attention to. Nor could 
he have the pleasure of congratulating her on being 
plump as a dabchick. Miss Mildmay’s figure was 
rather slender; Mr. Bluffy thought, thin, ‘Sharp 
weather this!’ said Bluffy, cheerily, with his eyes 
fixed on Miss Mildmay. ‘ Bad for tender chests— 
knocks ’em down right and left—bright blue eyes, 
light hair, clear complexion—Eh ? Drop like phea- 
sants. All winged, all touched, with Consumption !’ 
Miss Mildmay fainted! Her two sisters and her 
maternal aunt had died of a pulmonary complaint. 
She fainted—all jumped up in consternation, the 
table was nearly upset, and Mr. Bluffy treading on 
the tail of a dog under it, the dog bit Mr. Bluffy in the 
leg—to the great delight of the rest of the company 
when they came to know it, after his victim had reco- 
vered, and been comforted by an old doctor who was 
present into smiles. The dog had made his teeth meet 
in Mr. Bluffy’s calf—that was some consolation, espe- 
cially to Tom Heywood, humble admirer and wor- 
shipper, with pure veneration, of the beautiful Mildmay. 
Tom Heywood also admired, and worshipped, with 
a more familiar devotion, the pretty barmaid at the 
Black Swan, whither he was accustomed to repair 
for the purpose of offering his idol incense—by 
talking nonsense. Mr. Bluffy frequented the same 
tavern to read the papers. It was the next evening 
when they were both sitting in the coffee-room ; and 
to them entered a stranger to Bluffy, but associate 
and ally of Heywood’s—Jack Hawkins. —‘ Met your 
friend Cooper just now,’ said Jack to Tom. Cooper 
was the host of the previous day’s dinner. ‘ Quite 
down in the mouth. Lost poor what’s-his-name.’— 
‘Who?’—‘ Oh! no relation exactly. Little Yapp. 
Obliged to shoot him. Poor dog gone mad !’—‘ Oh!’ 
groaned Mr. Bluffy, jumping up and turning blue.— 
‘What’s the matter, sir?’ said seemingly astonished 
Tom. ‘Eh? by Jove though, now I remember, this 
is no joke! Cooper's dog! why it was he that bit 
you yesterday !’°—‘ Mad ! mad !’ shouted Mr. Bluffy 
frantically. ‘Mad dog. Bit by a mad dog. Oh! 
Oh !! Oh!!!" he roared. ‘Help, help! A doctor— 
a surgeon! Help!’ And dashing at the bell with a 
shriek he brought the bell-rope down and himself 
with it, down, plump! on the floor, whereon Mr. 
Heywood and Mr. Hawkins, echoing his cries for 
medical assistance, left him kicking. * * A year has 
since elapsed. Bluffy was not attacked with hydro- 
phobia ; but he writhed under the dread of it for half 
a day. A polite note then informed him that a 
slight mistake had been made by Mr. Heywood's 
friend, that Mr. Cooper's terrier was alive and well, 
and Mr, Heywood begged to express commiseration 





for a gentleman who had now known what it was to 





suffer the misery of being uncomfortable about 

self. It is supposed that the story of the mak dee 
was a hoax, which could be explained by Messrs 
Heywood and Hawkins. The other day I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Biuffy. ‘ How remarkab] 
fa-a-a—resh and well you’r looking,’ said Bluffy_ 
*Do you think so? said I. The fact is, I was very 
bilious—-‘ Do I? To be sure!’ he replied. ‘And 
eh? by Jove! not half so stout as you were. 
‘Much the same, I think,’ said IL—‘ Not you!’ re. 
turned Bluffy.. ‘In fact, I should say you were 
losing weight too fast. Mustn’t take quite so much 
exercise—not be so very abstemious. Bottled stout 
I should recommend; eh? and rumpsteak.’__ 
‘Hollow grinder!’ said I, shaking my head.— 
‘Hollow! have it stopped, man. Well stopped, 
gtinder will last you for years.’ I had been quite in 
a hypochondriacal humour ; but really Mr. Bluffy’s 
conversation was so hopeful and consolatory, that I 
derived a wonderful relief from it. I took his advice 
about the steak, and got him to come and help me 
out with it, and with a bottle of choice old ‘20 port 
after it. On this occasion, Mr. Bluffy exhibited 
slight indications of hydrophobia—the only symp- 
toms of that dreadful disease he has ever shown since 
the horror of it taught him so effectual a lesson jn 
good manners.” 


As a singer Punch breaks down. Here it is 
that age tells soonest,—and Punch offers small 
provision in that character in his Pocket-Book 
for the coming year. Our readers will choose to 
have a specimen ;—and they may judge of the 

uality of this Christmas singing when we say 
that we think the following is the best.— 


The Old Joke. 
I would not be an Old Joke though cracked at Christmas 


ime ; 

The saddest thing on earth is a joke beyond its prime: 
Each joke, I’m very certain, whose horoscope is cast, 
Was warn’d by the magician, it was not made to last. 


A Joke should soar up wildly, like a rocket, to the sky; 

ee scatter round its brightness, and, e’en while spark- 
ing, die. 

The laugh which hail’d its glad birth should be its funeral 


song ; 

Its life is like Achilles’—just glorious if not long. 

A sort of vague remembrance is all that it should have ; 
Oh! let no body-snatcher dare pluck it from its grave: 


A bon-mot redivirus is not a whit more gay, 
Than him they galvanised in La Femme guillotinée. 


I shudder when some worthy, respectable and old, 

Declares the tongue at table a falsehood never told ; 

I loathe all puns on “ trifle ;” my soul with grief it fills 

To hear that rats are frighten’d by lengthy tavern bills. 

I’ve watch’d a crowd of youngsters, while listening to a 
“ J ¥ 

Some laugh with laugh unpleasant, some whisper it is slow: 

The gentle blow their noses, the savage eoldly stare, 

Or give a cough of meaning, or whistle some strange air. 

The wag has mark’d his failure—I’ve seen it in his face, 

Though with a smile he struggled to cover his disgrace; 

His pallid lip was quivering, shame rode upon his brow— 

Alas! alas! thou Old Joke—why didst thou live till now? 


Oh! those were joyous days, sure, when folks were voted 


sma 

Who said that beer was not beer, when ‘t was a little tart ; 
The subjects then were endless which any one could broach, 
Without his friends declaring he was a tardy coach. 


I would not be an Old Joke, though spoke at Christmas 
ime ; 
An Old Joke, I am certain, is anything but prime: 


Of all the jokes they utter on week-day, fast, or feast, 
At breakfast, dinner, supper—the last is never least. 


We have quoted mp to show that the 


readers of 1853 may get alaugh out of ‘Punch’s 
Pocket-Book,’—though he has not the perennial 
youth of his weekly brother :—and the lovers 
of mirth who rely on his catering will not be 
wholly disappointed of his contribution to their 
accustomed cen. 





Notes on the Churches in the Counties of Kent, 
Sussex, and Surrey mentioned in Domesday 
Book, and those of morerecent Date: including 
comparative Lists of the Churches, and some 
Account of the Sepulchral Memorials and 
other Antiquities. By the Rev. Arthur 
Hussey. J. R. Smitb. 

Tue aim of the indefatigable compiler of the 

work before us has been, as he states in his 

Preface, “to assist, and occasionally to direct, 
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the curiosity of others; as well as to suggest and 
aid in the preservation of any curious and in- 
teresting relics of olden days which have 
hitherto escaped the ravages of time:”—and 
these three counties have been selected, inasmuch 
as they are in the writer’s immediate vicinity. 
The patient labour required for a work of this 
character must have been great; since we find 
notes on between seven and eight hundred 
churches, besides incidental remarks on the 
yarious antiquities in their ee, The 
volume opens with a few prefatory remarks on 
the state of church building among our Saxon 
forefathers; proving from contemporary autho- 
rities, that many of their churches were un- 
doubtedly built of stone,—and that probably 
they were of superior workmanship to what has 
been generally believed.— 

“Our Saxon ancestors undoubtedly were far less 
skilled in architecture than those of succeeding ages ; 
but it would be a mistake to suppose that their 
churches, even after the general adoption of stone 
and lime masonry, were mere rude, unadorned struc- 
tures. Those specimens of their workmanship which 
remain to the present day evince that they certainly 
paid some attention, not only to ornament in general, 
but even to sculpture :—witness the tower of Bar- 
nack church, Northamptonshire, and Sompting 
church, Sussex. We can scarcely imagine that 
while much intercourse was maintained with the 
Continent, which assuredly was the case, art as then 
known and practised there was less cultivated in this 
country than at the same period in Ireland ; and the 
researches of Mr. George Petrie (see his very inter- 
esting work on the Round Towers of Ireland) have 
sufficiently established the fact that many of the 
ruins remaining in his country date much earlier than 
the Norman invasion of England; those edifices even 
now exhibiting much constructive skill, and in many 
instances proving the care and labour employed upon 
their adornment. But, in addition to any inferences 
we may draw, ancient writers actually bear testimony 
both to the opinion, formed in their day, of the early 
ecclesiastical edifices, and also to the attention and 
expense bestowed upon supplying them with what- 
ever was considered necessary and appropriate for 
their sacred purposes, Thus Hexham church, built 
by Bp. Wilfrid, a.p. 674, is styled a wonderful work, 
‘mirabile opus’; and Ripon was indebted to the 
same munificent prelate for a highly-commended 
church. (Notes to Bed. Hist. Eccl. 1. 5.¢.19.) Of 
his successor, Acca, the statement already referred 
to is, that he added to his church various beauties 
and rare works; ‘ecclesiz sux edificium multifario 
decore ac mirificis am pliavit operibus.’ (Ib. 1. 5. c. 20.) 
* * The following quotation likewise will show the 
— upon this subject of a very competent judge. 
‘That many of the Saxon churches were erected of 
stone, and on plans of great complexity, with crypts, 
triforia, clerestories, central towers, and other parts 
resembling in arrangement the Norman churches, 
can hardly be doubted, from the descriptions that 
have been preserved to us,’ &c. (Professor Willis’s 
Architectural Hist. of Winchester Cathedral, 34.)” 

We fully agree with the writer in this view; 
but we have often wondered at the opinion 
which assigns the introduction of the Roman 
mode of building to the frequent journies of 
our ecclesiastics to Rome itself, when certainly 
during the sixth and seventh centuries Roman 
edifices were numerous in England and still in 
excellent preservation. Ata period later than this 
we know that Verulam contained structures so 
well built that it was with difficulty their materials 
were removed to supply materials for St. Alban’s 
Abbey; while even in 1188 Giraldus Cambrensis 
remarked not only the beauty of the baths and 
temples at Caerleon, but even the gilded roofs 
of its palaces. It was for tools and workmen 

t our ecclesiastics sent to Rome, rather than 
for plans of Roman buildings. The following 
extract affords an important suggestion.— 

“In investigating the period to which the erection 
of individual churches should be assigned, I doubt if 
sufficient attention be generally paid to the material 
of which the building is constructed. My own ex- 





perience leads me to imagine that occasionally some 
clue to the date may be afforded by the kind of stone 
which may have been principally used. A few years ago 
the accumulated whitewash of centuries was scraped 
from the arches of Rottingdean church, Sussex, when 
among the Caen stone chiefly employed, beside seve- 
ral pieces of the county sandstone, appeared nume- 
rous others of a sort which was new to two persons 
of considerable experience in such matters, one as an 
architect, the other as a stone-mason. Subsequently 
I embraced every opportunity of searching elsewhere 
for this stone ; and the result is, that I have dis- 
covered small portions in many churches in this 
neighbourhood, where they may have been old stones 
worked up again ; the more ancient the edifice, the 
greater being the prospect of finding specimens. It 
is remarkable also, that such specimens occur as if 
in their primary position where the strongest marks 
of antiquity exist. For example: at St. John’s sub 
Castro, Lewes, see the Note, the original part of the 
very curious arch consists of the stone in question. 
It is likewise present in the ribs of the tower, as well 
as in the foundation of the east end, of Sompting 
church, also in Sussex. The two churches of Cor- 
hampton and Warnford, in Hampshire, both exhibit 
specimens, but with a striking variation : in the former 
the stone remains in the ornamental parts, namely, 
in the chancel-arch and in the distinctive ribs upon 
the outer walls, as if so placed from the first; whereas 
in the latter it is mixed up among other stones, not 
being the sole nor the chief material used. Now, 
Corhampton, as well as Sompting, is a generally 
admitted relic of Anglo-Saxon workmanship, while 
Warnford cannot probably date earlier than Norman 
times. Again: of the splendid Norman church of 
Romsey, Hampshire, the greater proportion certainly, 
if not the whole, is constructed of this stone, even in- 
cluding the exterior walls of the western end, which 
was completed in the Early English style; though I 
cannot speak as to the ornamental work of the in- 
terior of that part, which I imagine is likely to be of 
Caen stone. On the other hand, in the church of St. 
Cross I could not perceive a single piece of the stone; 
but the Norman portion of Winchester Cathedral is 
entirely, so far as my observation could reach, com- 
posed of it.” 

This stone the Professor of Geology at Oxford 
pronounces to be “the freshwater shell lime- 
stone of the Isle of Purbeck.’’ Thus, although 
this coarse stone answered its purpose for a ae 
or rather a less ornamental style of architecture, 
it was found unfitted for the more delicate and 
more elaborate details of the early English, and 
was then superseded by the Caen stone and the 
equally valued Purbeck marble. 

Kent abounds in sepulchral remains, especially 
in the very early; but the following account 
leads us up to the highest antiquity.— 

“In December, 1847, an ancient interment of a 
remarkable character was discovered in a large stone 
quarry in this parish [Allington], about a mile north- 
west from Maidstone, where ‘ a cavity was fallen in 
with, about four feet six inches long by three feet 
broad, and five feet deep from the surface of the 
ground. The cavity itself being about eighteen inches 
high where the head and chest of the skeleton were 
laid, and the height at the other end about twelve 
inches. The body was deposited nearly north-west 
and south-east. e manner of forming the cist, 
which was constructed in a way extremely unusual, 
was as follows:—The pit having been dug of the 
dimensions as above stated, the bottom and lower 
parts of the sides were worked and prepared in the 
same way as clay is tempered for making pottery or 
bricks. When this had been sufficiently done, fuel 
was introduced and a strong fire made, which burnt 
into a solid substance of brick the bottem and lower 
parts of the sides; and thus the cist was in part 
formed, and the work so far advanced. When this 
had been thus made and had become cool, the ashes 
were cleared out, and the corpse was placed in, along 
(asis conjectured by impressions on the interior lining 
of the cist) with a quantity of moss,which was strewed 
on and about the body. It appears from the nature 
of the cavity the head must have been inclined on the 
chest, and the kneesslightly raised and bent. A dome 
was then made over the corpse, composed of rods of 
wood, in diameter from an inch to half an inch, 





stretched across from side to side, crossed at about 
the distance of six or seven inches (as was judged) 
by other rods, two or three together, some impressions 
of which have been preserved. This having been 
prepared for a support, the dome of tempered clay 
was then made over it, fuel introduced, and a y 
strong fire again made, which burnt the dome into a 
complete vaulting of brick over the corpse; and after 
this a layer of large stones was placed over the dome, 
about a foot thick ; and afterwards the pit filled up 
with common earth, and so left.” 

The site of the Romano-British city of An- 
dredesceaster, which was rased by lla, founder 
of the South Saxon kingdom, so completely that 
he did not leave a single inhabitant alive, has 
been a disputed by antiquaries. Camden 
and some later writers have considered Newenden 
as its successor; but Mr. Hussey combats this 
opinion,—we think very successfully.— 

“ Henry of Huntingdon (Savile’s Rer. Angl. 
Script. post Bed., Frankfort, 1601, 312) describes 
this as a very strong city, ‘urbem munitissimam’ ; 
that the Britons had collected there as thick as bees, 
‘quasi apes’; and that the defence was well conducted, 
as likewise most obstinate. Finally, however, the 
citizens, subdued by hunger, could resist no longer, 
when men, women, and children were slaughtered by 
the Saxons in revenge for the severe loss they had 
sustained. The chronicler adds, that the town was 
so utterly ruined, it was never afterwards rebuilt ; 
only the bare spot was pointed out to passers-by as 
the site of a very noble city. Camden deems New- 
enden the scene of these occurrences, saying that 
Andredesceaster remained thus desolate till, temp. K. 
Edward I., certain Carmelite Friars erected there a 
monastery at the cost of Sir Tho. Albuger (at Losen- 
ham, the knight’s own residence, Monast.), whence a 
town sprung up, which was called Newenden—that 
is, the New Town in the Valley. However, the 
quotation from Domesday Book in the early part of 
this Note clearly proves that Newenden first bore 
that appellation, and secondly, was a place of con- 
sideration, at the period of the Survey, or about 160 
years previous to the period assigned by Camden for 
the origin of both the name and the importance of 
the locality ; consequently, his entire statement and 
his theory appear but ‘the baseless fabric of a 
vision.” ” 

There were some remains of a castle here, 
“but not the smallest sign to betoken Roman 
masonry,”—nor have any Roman remains of 
any kind been found. Now— 

“the credit of representing the lost Anderida has 
been conjecturally assigned to eight different spots; 
but the pretensions of two only of those eight ap 
sufficiently important to deserve notice here; those 
two are Newenden, and Pevensey in Sussex. In the 
former parish there certainly are vestiges of old for- 
tifications, but no traces of any, beyond simple earth- 
works, are to be discovered: and although I am per- 
suaded, that the very scanty remains, now alone 
visible, are but a small portion of the original fortress, 
according to the description (in Harris's Hist, of 
Kent, 215), quoted above, of its condition at the 
end of the seventeenth century, the obliterated part 
must also have been of earth, since to such only 
will Harris's account apply, and, if masonry had been 
removed, fragments would still have been perceptible 
in the soil; whereas there is not the smallest sign to 
betoken the presence of masonry, whether Roman 
or of any other period, at or near the place. Another, 
as I conceive very strong, objection to this spot as 
the site of Anderida lies in its situation; it being the 
extreme point of a tongue of upland, with a valley 
and a stream on either side of it. Immediately 
beyond the ancient fort the two valleys unite, and 
form a wide expanse of marsh, or meadow, land, 
sound indeed, but intersected throughout by ditches, 
and still liable (at least was so within twenty years) 
to be occasionally overflowed during high floods. 
The ‘Castle Toll’ stands at the edge of the smaller 
valley, which at that place is rather narrower, at 
least on that side of its stream, than it is higher up; 
but even there the stream, which is too insignificant 
to be styled a river, and the marsh ditches totall 
prevent any communication with the upland bey: 

to the north, in the parish of Rolvenden. And 
though the present condition of the locality is, of 
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course, utterly unlike what it was during the existence 
of Anderida, still that circumstance strengthens, 
rather than invalidates, my argument; because we 
may safely assume as a fact, that, at the early period 
referred to, what is now on all sides valuable grazing 
land, was a mere morass, impracticable to a disciplined 
army, so that the only egress from the fort would 
have been westward along the tongue of high ground 
already mentioned. Now surely it does not require 
a military education, or military experience to see, 
that a position, such as that just described, is about 
the very last to be selected by such masters in the 
art of war as the Romans; neither will any advocate 
of Newenden, it may be presumed, contend, that the 
Romans would be contented with ramparts of earth 
alone, which those of Newenden were, for one of 
their important and permanent stations, although 
they might be satisfied with such defences for their 
temporary camps.” 


Mr. Hussey therefore considers Pevensey to 
have been the lost city,—especially as the space 
enclosed within the outer wall is almost ten acres, 
certainly a larger extent than would have been 
required by a Roman stronghold. Besides— 


“here are stone walls undoubtedly of Roman 
construction still standing, in a remarkably perfect 
state, round the greater portion of the original cir- 
cumference, and inclosing a space whick seems too 
extensive for merely a simple solitary fortress, though 
not more than would be required for the security of 
the inhabitants, if a large settlement, in fact a town, 
was established under its protection. A plausible 
objection indeed has been offered, that the area 
within the walls of Pevensey is not sufficient to have 
contained the number of people, who, according to 
Henry of Huntingdon’s description, assembled there 
during the siege by the Saxons. That chronicler 
says, that ‘the Britons collected as thick as bees,’ 
but since he does not assert that they all clustered 
within the walls, while he does mention such vigorous 
and repeated assaults upon the rear of the besiegers, 
as necessarily inferred a very strong native force on 
the outside, it is not straining Huntingdon’s language 
to consider, that the words just quoted comprehend 
the two parties of Britons, namely, those without the 
walls, as well as those within. —Another sentence of 
the chronicler also demands a few observations: 
* Because the strangers,’ Saxons, ‘had suffered such 
losses there, they so utterly destroyed the city, that 
it was never afterwards rebuilt. Quia tot ibi damna 
toleraverant extranei, ita urbem destruxerunt, quod 
nunquam postea rezdificata est.” Now at first sight 
these expressions may be supposed to declare, that 
the entire city was levelled with the ground; whereas 
in fact they possess no such exclusive meaning. It 
may be granted, that the Saxons absolutely annihi- 
lated the population, so that if any individuals did 
escape the slaughter, they never re-occupied their 
former abode. But, admitting this circumstance, 
and that the Saxons succeeded in so far overthrowing 
the ramparts of Andredesceaster, as to obtain com- 
plete possession of the place; we have here, without 
requiring anything farther,a sufficient exemplification 
of the above account; for the victors, after unre- 
strictedly glutting their vengeance upon the surviving 
inhabitants, as we are expressly assured they did, 
sparing no age norsex,and consumingall the dwellings 
within the defences, were not very likely to undertake 
the needless and, to them, most difficult, laborious, 
and tedious operation of demolishing the remaining 
walls, An additional probability—in this discussion 
we can hope to produce nothing farther—in favour 
of Pevensey may be found in the fact, that that part 
of our island was certainly more frequented by the 
Romans than the district around Newenden; and 
that Roman relics have been recognized in the im- 
mediate vicinity. 1. For the numerous vestiges 
of the Romans in southern Sussex see Horsfield’s 
History of that county passim. Consult also the 
Index of the present work. The Itinerary of Richard 
of Cirencester mentions a line of road from Regnum 
(Chichester) eastward through Mutuantonis (by some 
conjectured to have been where Lewes now stands) 
to the Roman stations on the Kentish coast; and a 
Roman road may still be traced in this direction, not 
improbably the very road just alluded to, of which 
the course is precisely such as would lead to Peven- 
sey. (Sussex Archzol. Collections, II., 74, 75.) 





For farther evidence of Roman occupancy in this 
county see also the same volume (171-175, 313-315); 
and particularly (257), for 2. A description of the 
foundations of a Roman villa at East Bourne, which 
was partially uncovered a.p. 1717, and more com- 
pletely traced in December, 1848.” 

Many ancient customs lingered in Kent long 
after they were forgotten in other parts. The 
following is curious.— 

“ Watringbury.—There was till of late years a 
singular, though a very ancient, custom kept up of 
electing a deputy to ‘The Dumb Borsholder of 
Chart,’ as it was called, claiming liberty over fifteen 
houses in the precinct of Pizein-well; every house- 
holder of which was formerly obliged to pay the 
keeper of this Borsholder a penny yearly. This 
Dumb Borsholder was always first called at the Court 
Leet holden for the hundred of Twyford; when its 
keeper, who was yearly appointed by that Court, 
held it up to his call, with a neckcloth or handker- 
chief put through the iron ring fixed at the top, and 
answered for it. This Borsholder of Chart and the 
Court Leet has (sic) been discontinued about fifty 
years; and the Borsholder, who is put in by the 
Quarter Sessions for Watringbury, claims over the 
whole parish. This Dumb Borsholder is made of 
wood, about three feet and half an inch long, with 
an iron ring at the top, and four more by the sides 
near the bottom, where it has a square iron spike 
fixed, four inches and a half long, to fix it in the 
ground, or on occasion to break open doors, &c., 
which was used to be done, without a warrant of any 
justice, on suspicion of goods having been unlawfully 
come by, and concealed in any of these fifteen houses. 
It is not easy at this distance of time to ascertain the 
origin of this dumb officer. The last person who 
acted as deputy to it was one Thomas Clampard, a 
blacksmith, whose heirs have it now in their posses- 
sion.” 

This “dumb Borsholder,” was evidently the 
“staff of office” of the original owner of the 
land; and according to ancient usage of the 
Teutonic, and indeed Scandinavian nations, was 
therefore viewed as his representative. In like 
manner the mace or the axe was sent round a 
district, and the summons was considered as 
imperative as though the chief magistrate had 
gone round himself. 

There are many Roman remains in Sussex. 

In a grass field, north of the village of Pidding- 
hoe, Mr. Hussey tells us evidently an exten- 
sive settlement existed here, for he has traced 
numerous foundations of walls, and therefore it is 
‘anot unlikely spot wherecn tosearch for Roman 
remains.” In the Domesday Survey of this 
county fewer parishes are mentioned than in 
Kent, owing to the great forest of Anderida, 
which commenced in Kent, and stretched com- 
pletely through Sussex into Hampshire. It 
was from the abundance of timber thus to be 
found, that the wealds of Sussex became so 
remarkable for their iron foundries, even during 
the earlier portion of the middle ages. At 
Lamberhurst— 
“was one of the last worked of all the iron-fur- 
naces, once numerous in the county (there were 
some also in Surrey), as the ‘ Furnace Ponds,’ de- 
posits of furnace-cinders, and still existing names 
testify, until the decrease and dearness of the wood, 
the only available fuel, rendered the ironmasters of 
Sussex unable to compete with the rival establish- 
ments in the coal districts. It is perhaps not gene- 
rally known that the iron railings round St. Paul's 
Cathedral were cast at Lamberhurst; which fact 
Horsfield (in his Sussex) quotes from Amsink (Ton- 
bridge Wells). Cannon were formerly cast at the 
Lamberhurst furnace, which was noted for the excel- 
lence of the metal it turned out.” 

There are several notices here of dwelling- 
houses belonging to a far earlier period than has 
been generally supposed, and which are still 
in almost their original state. Two of these 
have been described in Mr. Hudson Turner’s 
work on ‘ Domestic Architecture,’ and we trust 
the attention thus called to them will contribute 
to their preservation.— We think the work 





before us calculated to be very useful as a hand- 
book for architectural antiquaries, as well as for 
residents in the counties in question. There are 
many curious and valuable relics of antiquity 
scattered about in various other parts of the 
land, for which the careful research and “labour 
of love”’ of some other antiquary will, we trust, 
secure a memorial ere time and improvements 
shall have swept them away. 








Our Iron Roads, their History, Construction, 
and Social Influences. By Fred. S. Williams, 
Ingram, Cooke & Co. 

Mr. Williams has been led to write this portly 
and good-looking work by conceiving that it 
would be interesting to a large class of readers 
to have before them a popular and somewhat 
full account of the origin, progress and mecha- 
nism of the English Railways. We are not 
sure that Mr. Williams has not arrived in the 
field at a late period of the day. The descrip- 
tion of railways, both as mechanical and as 
social wonders, has been a favourite topic for 
some time past; and we have already before us 
soample an amount of information and reflec- 
tion on that topic, that for a season at least we 
can very well afford to exist on the provision 
which has been made for both satisfying curio- 
sity and exciting wonder. It is proper and de- 
sirable that any great or important discovery or 
application of science should be so described 
and illustrated as to be understood by and to 
interest as far as possible the great body of 
readers; but when that purpose has been rea- 
sonably well fulfilled, it is not desirable that 
the subject should continue to be dwelt on as if 
it were an ultimate fact in the history of the 
world, beyond which there was neither pro, 

nor prospect. It is the evil of all iterations 

of the kind to which we allude, to create in the 

mind a disproportionate conception of the rela- 
tion and importance of surrounding questions 

and objects: and while no one will deny for a 

moment that the transit of express trains from 

London to Birmingham in the space of two 

hours is an occurrence and an achievement 

which deserves to be commemorated and under- 
stood,—still, there are other occurrences and 

other achievements which have as reasonable a 

claim on the attention. 

This qualification borne in mind, we may say, 
that Mr. Williams has on the whole fairly exe- 
cuted histask. His volume contains nothing that 
can be alleged to be new respecting railways. 
There are the usual chapters on the conquest 
over Chat Moss,—on the struggles of the pro- 
moters of the early lines against alarmists and 
country people,—on the mania year and its 
sequel,—and on the economy of railway con- 
struction in the matter of machinery, tools, and 
“navvies.” Mr. Williams goes methodically 
through all this. There is little either of spirit 
or of elegance in his narratives and outlines;. 
but the style is always straightforward and intel- 
ligible,-—and that is a merit not to be overlooked. 
The book would be rather heavy reading for 
the upper classes of a ladies’ boarding school,— 
but it is the very book out of which an intelli- 
= girl might extract as much engineering 

nowledge as would render her a formidable 

“blue” in a conversation in a first-class car- 

riage, with the train going forty miles an hour, 

and the rattle of the wheels as far as possible 
excluded or forgotten. 

The following extract will give a favourable 
specimen of Mr. Williams’s manner,—and is a 
quotation which may be practically useful.— 

“ The number and rank of the officials depends 
on the business transacted at the particular station, 
varying from the large estabiishments at Gloucester 
or Rugby to the single policeman at Bushey station,, 
who performs all the duties of station-master, clerk,, 
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pook-keeper, ticket-dispenser and collector, signal- 
man, and porter. Every officer in charge of a station 
js answerable for the buildings and the property of 
the company thereon, and directs that every part is 
reserved in neatness and order. * * The policemen 
of railways are subject to the supervision of inspec- 
tors, who walk over their divisions, and report to 
their superintendents any irregularities they may 
detect. It is the duty of every inspector to see 
that the policemen, pointsmen, and gatesmen are at 
their posts; that they are clean in their persons, 
sober, and attentive to their duties; that they are 
conversant with their orders, and that the points are 
in good working condition. Their most important 
work is in the capacity of signal men. Railway po- 
licemen at the various stations uniformly exhibit that 
dignity of deportment which is characteristic of the 
cloth, and which, though usually combined with per- 
fect civility, must be maintained at all hazards un- 
sullied and unimpeached. It must, however, be 
confessed that the travelling public sometimes make 
no small trial of the patience of the officials. Thus 
they sometimes receive a determined assurance from 
asturdy lad of fourteen or fifteen, that he is ‘ under 
ten,’ and requires to be conveyed at half-price—an 
affirmation which the doubting functionary is obliged 
to receive, with the observation, that he is ‘ certainly 
a fine boy for his age;’ while old ladies of both sexes, 
having got out at the wrong station several times, go 
to sleep when they are coming to the place of their 
destination, and ‘then grumble that they are carried 
in the wrong direction. Whether or not it is to be 
regarded as a sign of the times indicative of the re- 
dundancy of professional ability, or the value of the 
policeman’s situation, it is not pretended to be de- 
cided; but it was at one time mentioned as an on 
dit, that among the ‘blue-coats’ on the Great 
Western line were eight members of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons, and three ex-solicitors. Railway 
porters are in general characterized by activity and 
intelligence, and by a free and easy civility which 
partakes neither of the impertinent nor the syco- 
phantic, and is usually manifested by Englishmen 
whatever be their social rank.—To the guards a 
responsible trust is committed. They have charge 
of the trains to regulate their speed, and ever and 
anon to exchange telegraphic communications with 
the various signal-men on the line, and also with the 
engine-driver. Each ordinary train on the main 
lines of railways is provided with two guards ; and if 
the train be heavy, additional guards are appointed 
to it, at the discretion of the superintendent: short 
trains on branch lines have one guard. When the 
train is in motion, it is under the order and control 
of the senior guard, and he is responsible for the 
safety of the whole. When there are two toa North- 
Western train, the under-guard rides in the van next 
the tender. He stands with his back to the engine, 
and keeps his attention to the train, looking at inter- 
vals down each side, and noticing any irregularity in 
the running, any particular oscillation of a carriage, 
or any signal which may be made by a passenger. 
senior guard occupies the van or break carriage 
which terminates the train, and it devolves upon him 
to communicate with the under-guard, and with the 
driver of the engine. If there be a third guard, he 
occupies a middle van, and exchanges signals with 
the other two. On the arrival of the train at a termi- 
nus, these officials must not leave the platform till 
they have delivered over all the parcels as well as 
the luggage, and if any article be missing, they are 
to report the fact to the officer in charge of the sta- 
tion. Every guard has also to observe the strictest 
attention to all the signals of the policemen on the 
line, and at crossings, intermediate stations, and tun- 
nels, and to obey the orders of the station-masters, 
who have command of the train unless it is in motion. 
When an engine-driver wishes to communicate with 
a guard, he does so on some lines by giving three 
short sharp whistles; on others by a deep-toned 
guard's whistle, which is considered by some to be 
less easily mistaken. On hearing the signal, the 
guard must instantly show that it is understood, and 
this signal and answer should be made within the 
first half-mile after starting with a goods-train, and 
every two miles during the journey. With passenger 
trains it should be exchanged every mile on the 
journey. When the guard wishes at any time to 
communicate with the engine-driver or fireman, he 





can do so by suddenly applying the break to the van 
in which he is seated, and as quickly releasing it; 
the check that is thus given being quite sufficient to 
attract attention. * * An amusing illustration of the 
formal politeness of one of them occurred at the 
Reigate station. The guard came to the window of 
a first-class carriage, and said :—‘ If you please, Sir, 
will you have the goodness to change your carriage 
here 2‘ What for?’ was the gruff reply of Mr. 
Bull within.—‘ Because, Sir, if you please, the wheel 
has been on fire since halfway from the last station !° 
John looked out; the wheel was sending forth a 
cloud of smoke, and without waiting to require any 
further ‘ persuasive influences,’ he lost no time in 
condescending to comply with the request.” 

We must not omit to say, that the illustrative 
wood-engravings in this volume are remarkable 
for their number, artistic spirit, and execution. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Quarterly Journal of Microscopical Science, in- 
cluding the Transactions of the Microscopical So- 
ciety of London. Edited by Edwin Lankester, 
M.D., &c. and George Busk, F.R.C.S.E., &.— 
The rapid advances which have been made in 
microscopical science— the increasing number of 
its students—the varied character of the inquiries 
which it embraces—and the importance and in- 
terest of its investigations,—have long demanded 
some direct medium of communication between 
microscopists themselves, and between them and 
the public. In the ‘Quarterly Journal’ now 
before us we have this want supplied in a manner 
which will satisfy all the students of micro- 
scopical science,—and such of the public as have, 
from the interest that they may have taken in the 
wonders of minute creation, educated themselves up 
to a certain point. We could almost have desired, 
—seeing that the same covers inclose the ‘Trans- 
actions of the Microscopical Society’ and the 
‘Quarterly Journal,— that some portion of the 
latter should have been devoted to papers of a 
more popular character than those contributed by 
the able observers who have lent their aid to this 
undertaking. 





critics we suppose, Mr. Wilson cites the dictum 
of Hamlet, “The less they deserve,” &c. :—an ap- 
peal which implies a doubt whether these versicles 
have any merit of their own to stand on. This- 
doubt they perfectly justify. 

Horses, their Varieties and Breeding. By H. D. 
Richardson.—The Cow, Dairy, Husbandry, and 
Cattle Breeding. By M. M. Milburn.—The Dog. 
By H. D. Richardson.—These works are part of a 
series known as ‘ Richardson’s Rural Handbooks.’ 
They contain a great quantity of useful information 
with regard to the breeds, management, food, and 
diseases of the useful animals of which they treat. 
They are all illustrated with wood-engravings,— 
and are published at the very low price of one 
shilling. Such works are amongst the marvels of 
the time,—and promise to make the library of the 
day-labourer of the present century more extensive 
— valuable than that of the country squire of the 

t. 

The Duties, Rights, and Liabilities of Justices of 
the Peace. By T. W. Saunders.—A brief and suc- 
cinctstatement of the duties of an unpaid magistracy 
was wanted. Almost every week some case gets 
into the papers which proves the general want of 
qualification of the class in question for the dis- 
charge of the many delicate functions which per- 
tain to the magisterial office, so that the demand 
for a paid officer in every town of consequence has 
risen into an agitation. Where power is misused. 
through ignorance or inexperience, Mr. Saunders’s 
able volume may do good; but it may be reasonably 
feared that there are other sources of error on the 
county bench—pride, passion, party-zeal, personal 
interest, and so forth—which no amount of teaching 
will remove. 

Stenography ; or, a New and Comprehensive Guide 
to the Art of writing Short-Hand. By W. H. Hart 
and J. Monteath.—Systems of short-hand, like 
grammars, are multiplied without end and with- 
out necessity. One peculiarity of the present is, 
the use of distinct characters, instead of dots, for 
vowels,—as being more legible and more con- 
venient to write in haste than dots placed above, . 
on, and below the line. The time lost in taking 


The papers furnished are of the | off the pen or pencil and thinking where to put 


highest interest, and the plates by which they | the dot, is certainly greater than an inexperienced 
are illustrated are admirable examples of the im- | short-hand writer would suppose. Another fea- 
proved lithographic methods of representing micro- | ture of this work is, the abundance of directions 
scopic objects. Asa means of ensuring a larger , of the learner, and of examples for practice. It 


circulation than a purely scientific journal can | might fairly be named “Short-han 


command, it may be worth consideration by 
the editors whether it be not possible, without 
sacrificing any of the science, to infuse some 
amount of popular information on a subject of such 
universal interest as microscopical science.—We 
earnestly desire that all success may attend this 
valuable periodical. 

The Military History of the Duke of Wellington 
in India.—The military fame of the ‘‘ Iron Duke” 
rests so conspicuously on his exploits in the Penin- 
sula, when opposed to the French marshals, and 
on his crowning victory at Waterloo, when he met 
for the first time in mortal combat the greatest 
warrior of modern times,—that his earlier exploits 
in Hindiistan are scarcely remembered,—or, when 
thought of at all, are summed up in the two words, 
Assaye and Seringapatam. The publishers of this 
little work think that, now that the hero is no more, 
the world of popular readers may like to have a 
detailed account of his Eastern campaigns, got up 
in the form of a railway-reading brochwre:—and 
hence its appearance. 

A Sketch of the River Ebro. By William Walton. 
—The Ebro is said to carry more water down to the 
sea than any other river in Spain,—and it certainly 
flows through a country of great historical renown. 
A plan for the canalization of this fine river has 
been adopted under the sanction of the Spanish 
Cortes,—and Mr. Walton’s object ap to be, to 
familiarize the English public with the idea of that 
country being an eligible field for the investment 
of superfluous capital. He describes the course of 
the stream through Spain to the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea,—not so much, however, from 
personal observation, as from native authorities, 
particularly from Don Pasqual Madoz. 

The Village Pearl: a Domestic Poem. By J.C. 
Wilson.—For preface, by way of appeal to the 





without a 
master.” The authors justly condemn the quackery: 
to those who profess to teach people short-hand 
in a few hours. This may be long enough to 
acquire a knowledge of the first principles of a 
system ;—but nobody can ever learn to write with 
rapidity, and still less to read with facility, with- 
out very long practice. A mere acquaintance with 
the alphabet and grammar of a language may be 
soon picked up,—but avails little or nothing to- 
wards the comprehension and use of the language. 
a these purposes lengthened study is indispens- 
able. 


Six Lectures on the Christian Evidences. 

John Cook, D.D.—An amount of activity prevai 
in the department of — theology just now, 
which contrasts somewhat curiously with the ignor- 
ance and indifference as to all such matters that 
formerly existed outside purely clerical circles. 
Books and lectures on the ‘ Evidences,’ addressed 
to the popular intelligence, are multiplying every 
year,—so that, the “ defence” library has me 
one of no small dimensions. Dr. Cook, the latest. 
historical investigator of these theses, is by no 
means the least able and earnest :—but it would 
lead us beyond our prescribed bounds to enter 
into the particulars of his argument. 

A Practical Treatise on Chimneys. By G. F. 
Eckstein.—Every man, says a good old saw, should 
have a speciality. One man has a genius for poetry, 
another for government,—this man will build you 
a temple, that stuff you a butterfly better than any 
other living. The world honours and rewards a 
speciality, whatever its grade ; and sometimes, the 
less it seems the more it is rewarded. There are 
many who will think it a finer thing to be a bar- 
rister, with a pee in view, than a maker of dolis’ 
eyes,—yet it is said, that the crack maker of dolls 
eyes receives a larger revenue from an enlightened 
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Public than your Lord Chancellor !—The chimney | 


is Mr. Eckstein’s speciality :—a fine subject, if 

roperly considered, touching the extremes of life, 
high and low by turns, and capable of being vari- 
ously wrest | But Mr. Eckstein confines his 
attention exclusively to the practical character of 
this essential luxury of civilization. He is great 
on the causes of a smokey chimney—that tremen- 
dous set-off against the discomforts of savage life, 
—and profound on the topic of ventilation. Should 
any of our readers be troubled with want of air 
or a superfluity of smoke, they may turn to this 
volume for a consolatory account of the science of 
their miseries. 

Memorial of J. F. Cooper.—This handsome and 
well printed volume contains a portrait of the 
American novelist, an elevation of Otsego Hall, 
and ee of the several speeches and discourses 
deliv at the commemoration meeting held in 
New York this spring. It is altogether a graceful 
and interesting tribute to the memory of a man of 
letters who during a long life had been to foreign 
countries one of the popular illustrations of Ame- 
rican genius. ‘This memorial—which shows a 
gathering of the good and gifted from every part 
of the American Union at the grave, so to say, of 
a man whose fame rested on other bases than the 
almighty dollar—as well as some other manifesta- 
tions which we have noted with approval,—goes to 
prove, that a native Literature is taking its place in 
the New World as a separate and necessary fact. 
«‘Time and death,” to use the words of Mr. Haw- 
thorne, “have begun to hallow it.” In a word, it 
is now to be accepted because it is beginning to be 
historical. 

Hints to Parents and Teachers on Christian Edu- 
cation in Schools. By a Teacher.—Written by a 
lady in an earnest spirit—the earnestness some- 
times rising into eloquence—this book is intended 
to prove the necessity for making education in the 
schools religious as well as secular; but the writer, 
in her zeal for her own method of dealing with the 
great social evils which surround her on every side, 
and which she logically enough refers in a great 
measure to the want of proper training, forgets 
that after a long trial this plan of religious educa- 
tion has been found impossible through the variety 
of opinions as to what constitutes it. The secular 
system, on the other hand, presents no difficulty— 
no anomaly. The doctors are all agreed as to what 
is desirable in secular education ; and could all such 
warm-hearted deprecation of popular ignorance be 
only persuaded to meet on this clear and neutral 
ground, the work of general elevation might be 
commenced forthwith. 

An Ode to Louis Napoleon. By G. W. F.—Mr. 
G.W. F. is no friend to the present ruler of France, 
—and should his name be known he will do well to 
avoid the opposite shores of the British Channel. 
Whatever power his muse possesses he has hurled 
at the Emperor-President’s head; and if the blow 
is not very crushing, it is not because the writer is 
deficient in good will thereto. 

Welsh Sketches. Second Series. —These sketches, 
any object for the writing of which beyond mere 
book-making it is not easy to find, are continued 
in the new series in the same hard style and with 
the same second-hand character as at first. 

England's Foreign Policy; or, Grey-Whigs and 
Cotton- Whigs: with Lord Palmerston’s Pet Belgian 
Constitution of Catholics and Liberals. By Thomas 
Wilson.—An ill-tempered, immoderate book on 
pee oar) history, —full of blunders as to ques- 
tions of fact, and retrograde as to all liberality of 
opinion. Mr. Wilson writes himself ‘‘ Chevalier 
de l’ Ordre du Lion Neerlandais,” and he evidently 
has a good deal-of information about Belgian poli- 
tics,—but his views are so extreme, that we are 
driven to suspect exaggeration at every turn. His 
great purpose seems to be, to prove that Belgium 
has not prospered as a separate kingdom, and that 
its best interests would be served by a re-union with 
the Netherlands. 

A Discourse on Matters pertaining to Religion. 
By Theodore Parker.—This volume of the well- 
known American polemic brings the ‘‘ Catholic 
Series” to an end, It contains the substance of a 
course of lectures delivered by its author in Boston 
last autumn. 


‘The Flora Homeopathica. By Edward Hamil- | 


ton, M.D.—Tolerable drawings of plants, that 
have been over and over again published in this 
form,—for the purpose of attaching a quantity of 
homeeopathic trash. 

H Mayxooptog ExOeotg AnpoctevOerca erg rnv 
Apad@etay, eat AOnvay, ro 1851. Yo Zrepavov 
0. Zevov.—A marvel in itself, the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 is scarcely less remarkable in its 
accessories and results. Who shall pretend to say 
when or where its influence is to stop? The widen- 
ing circles which its impulse produced on the sur- 
face of human society have long since com 
the globe. On all sides—in Prussia, in Belgium, 
in Ireland, and in America—we hear of imitations 
of this grand industrial display.—Literature, as 
well as art and science, has come under the influ- 
ence of last year’s world-spectacle. Among the 
various publications originating in that source, the 
volume before us deserves honourable mention. 
Though compiled expressly for the use of those who 
inhabit Greece and the parts of Turkey in which 
the modern Hellenic language is spoken, it is well 
calculated to interest the English classical scholar 
as enabling him to compare the Greek of the 
present day with that of the ancient authors whom 
he has been accustomed to study. On examination, 
the modern tongue will be found to present much 
fewer deviations from the language of Homer, 
Thucydides, and Xenophon than many would sup- 
pose. One who is familiar with these writers will 
have no difficulty in understanding this volume 
without the assistance of a grammar or a dictionary 
of Modern Greek. The study of a few pages of 
the book itself will be sufficient to make him 
acquainted with the innovations introduced into 
the language in the course of time. Nothing can 
more forcibly show the admirable flexibility and 
power of Greek as an instrument of thought than 
the readiness with which it adapts itself to the ex- 
pression of modern ideas.—The present work com- 
mences with an account of the opening of the 
Exhibition, written in a style of easy and lively 
narrative, reminding us in some degree of a news- 
paper report. Then follows a description of the 
Crystal Palace,—together with some particulars 
with regard to Sir Joseph Paxton, the numbers of 
visits to the Exhibition, and other matters of in- 
terest. The remaining chapters—twenty-three in 
number—are devoted to the natural or artificial 
productions exhibited :—two chapters being spe- 
cially reservedefor an account of the articles sent 
from Greece and Turkey,—and the last chapter 
being occupied with reflections on the Exhibition 
and remarks on some of the customs of the English. 
The work is enriched by nearly four hundred 
illustrations, 





CLASSICAL AND EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

The Heroides, or Epistles of the Heroines, the 
Amours, Art of Love, Remedy of Love, and Minor 
Works of Ovid. Literally translated into English 
Prose, with Copious Notes. By H. T. Riley, B.A. 
—A volume of Mr. Bohn’s ‘Classical Library” 
containing an excellent prose translation of the 
works specified in the title. Some of these have 
been previously rendered with more freedom than 
fidelity in English verse. But only one—the 
‘ Epistles ’"—has been, so far as we know, translated 
into prose, and that indifferently. The English 
public has therefore now for the first time the 
opportunity of reading a closely literal, prosaic 
version of these productions—except where, as in 
the case of the amatory poems, a regard for pro- 
priety has necessitated either the concealment of 
the true sense under the veil of a paraphrase, or 
an abstinence from any attempt to represent it in 
English. Much assistance may be obtained from 
the notes,—which are very numerous, and full of 
information calculated to throw light on the text. 

The Georgics of Virgil (in Heroic Couplets ), pur- 
porting to combine Fluency of Verse and Fidelity 
of Translation with the Use of Modern Agricultural 
Phrases. By the Rev. E. Cobbold.—As some 
excuse for publishing his translation, Mr. Cobbold 
quotes the following encomium on it from an Ox- 
ford first-class man, now a distinguished Professor. 
—‘‘ The spirit and fidelity with which it is executed 
are very remarkable; especially when it is also 





‘considered at what various periods of a busy life 


the different books have been written. It isa pity, 
for the sake of Virgil, that he has ever been trang. 
lated before; and a pity for its present translator 
that the work has been done so many times.”—We 
concur in this judgment so far as spirit and fide. 
lity are concerned,—but cannot help feeling that 
there is here a want of true Virgilian elegance 
and finish. Of this the translator seems to be not 
insensible himself. The task which Mr. Cobbold 
has undertaken is by no means an easy one. Mr, 
Long has remarked, that those who fancy Virgil 
an easy writer know very little about him. Then 
the didactic homely nature of the subjects handled 
in the Georgics presents another serious difficul 
in the way of a poetical translator. Mr. Cobbold 
has an advantage over many scholars from his lo 
familiarity with rural pursuits; which, besides 
enabling him to comprehend Virgil’s observations 
and rules better, has given him a greater command 
of technical language than persons differently 
situated could possess.—A few comments on par- 
ticular passages are appended in the shape of notes 
to each book. 

The Agamemnon of dischylus, translated from 
the Greek. By W. Peter, A.M.-—Several excel- 
lent translations of the ‘Agamemnon’ have lately 
appeared,—-particularly those of Mr. Connington 
and Professor Blackie. It is a misfortune for 
Mr. Peter to come after such men. But for their 
achievements, we might have been willing enough 
to accept his plea founded on the corrupt state of 
the text and the harsh obscurity of the style of 
Eschylus. The present version, though tolerably 
true to the original in general sense, falls far short 
of those to which we have alluded in neatness and 
finish. Literal prose would be better than some 
of this very blank verse.—The notes at the end are 
sensible and useful. 

Practice in German, adapted for Self-instruction; 
containing the first Three Chapters of ‘ Undine,’—a 
tale, by De la Motte Fouqué, with a literal inter- 
linear translation and copious notes. By Falck 
Lebahn.—It would be hard to find a better intro- 
duction to the study of German than the charmin 
tale part of which is here given with a literal 
translation interlined. The German is also placed 
by itself at the end, that the learner may practise 
himself in translating without seeing the English. 
Nearly three-fourths of the book is taken up with 
notes suggested by the text, and containing gram- 
matical information, with numerous examples. 
These might have been much shortened with ad- 
vantage,—most of the principles being stated and 
illustrated in any pen grammar. Mr. Lebahn 
should guard against a mere book-making ten- 
dency. 

The Illustrated London Geography. By J. Guy, 
jun.—An attempt to make geography entertaini 
as well as instructive by including historical an 
other knowledge, and supplying numerous illustra- 
tive cuts. These latter comprise maps of the prin- 
cipal divisions and countries, upon which ques- 
tions are given for practical use. There are also 
tables showing the heights of mountains and the 
lengths of rivers. A chapter on geographi 
names, explaining their origin and various asso- 
ciations, constitutes a pleasing and rather new 
feature of the work :—which deserved to have been 
got up better. 

A Guide to the Knowledge of the Heavens. By R. 
J. Mann.—This little book is designed for the use 
of schools and families, and seems well adapted to 
its purpose. The information is put before the 
young reader in a manner at once simple and 
striking ; the mode of finding out the principal 
stars here recommended, and illustrated by little 
diagrams, is likely to interest clever children on 
a winter evening beyond most amusements wit 
which the long evenings are generally overcome in 
this country. We should add, that although Mr. 
Mann formally addresses himself to the young, his 
book is not without attractions for older ople 
who are not specially astronomical,—as it brings 
down our knowledge of the sidereal heavens to 
late date, including the nebular discoveries of Lord 
Rosse. 

A Manual of Ancient Geography, for the use of 





Schools, By the Rev. W. L. Bevan, M.A.—Dis- 
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tinguished by accuracy of description, sufficiency 
of detail for ordinary purposes, the absence of 
tedious lists of uninteresting names, and the inter- 

ion of historical allusions. Not merely are 

boundaries of countries and provinces y Mans 
defined,—but whatever towns deserve mention at 
all, from either their importance or their interesting 
associations, are accompanied by some description 
enabling the reader easily to ascertain their po- 
sition and retain them in his memory. Unlike 
many books on geography, this treats of things as 
well as names :—explaining the natural features of 
countries, describing the courses of rivers and the 
directions of mountain ranges, and conveying much 
incidental information. Rules are given for deter- 
mining the quantities of words which are not 
marked. 

Greek Grammar for Schools—[Griechische Schul- 
grammatik). By Dr. George Curtius, Professor of 
Classical Philology in the University of Prague.— 
The character of this work, intended as it is for 

neral practical use throughout the Gymnasium 
or High School of Prague, speaks well for the 
standard of teaching in that Institution ;—and 
might provoke wistful recollections in those whose 
fortune it was to encounter the study of Greek 
with such guidance only as was available thirty 

since in the public schools of this country,— 
to say nothing of the methods still used there. 
The whole compass of the language is set forth by 
Dr. Curtius with admirable clearness, and with 
such progressive explanation as enables the pupil 
to understand what he is learning — instead of 
requiring him, as the old manner was, to acquire 
by mere dint of memory a mass of terms, defini- 
tions, and forms, the meaning of which was only 
discovered, if ever, at a far advanced period. This 
advantage is peculiarly apparent in reference to 
the dialects, to the tenses and voices of the Verbs, 
andin the process whereby the radical forms of the 
language are made prominent in every develope- 
ment of its actual structure. The vast improve- 
ments of modern philology are thus brought within 
the student’s reach from the beginning;—not, of 
course, in all their philosophic niceties,—but so as 
to direct attention at the outset to those conditions 
of language which in all tongues, and especially 
in Greek, are the essentials of sure knowledge, 
and the best aids to its acquisition. The pupil who 
has thoroughly possessed himself of so much 
as this Grammar contains, will scarcely need 
further assistance in mastering the difficulties 
of the language. The brevity and good sense of the 
explanations are remarkable ;—every Greek word 
is translated, and the meaning of particles, of 
idiomatic forms, and of the voices and tenses of 
Verbs, is illustrated, wherever this can be done, by 
areference to equivalents or similarities in Latin 
or in German,—sometimes also in other modern 
languages. There are some peculiarities in the 
systematic arrangement of the different Parts of 
Speech and in the Syntax, to discuss which belongs 
to the province of critical philology. It may suf- 
fice to say that Dr. Curtius in his views of regi- 
men and composition leans towards the method 
of Buttmann in preference to that of Kiihner. A 
series of selected Exercises completes this excel- 
lent Grammar :—a perusal of which, as aforesaid, 
might almost bring tears into the eyes that have 
been doomed to pore in youth over the unexplained 
mysteries of the old ‘‘ Eton.” 





MEDICAL BOOKS. 

Phithisis and Tubercular Disease. By J. H. 
Vries, M.D.—We trust the author of this pamphlet 
18 not a British uate,—as his essay is anything 
but creditable to his knowledge of disease or of its 
treatment. The evident object of the book is, like 
that of too many other publications on this subject, 
to induce the sufferers of a necessarily fatal malady 
to believe that the author possesses the means of 
its cure. 

The Oration delivered before the Medical Society 
of London, March 1852. By Edwin Canton.— 
The Medical Society of London keeps up the time- 
honoured ice of electing one of its Fellows 
to deliver an oration before its annual dinner. It 
was the practice at one time, when the medical 
Profession was tinged with a little of that quackery 





which delights in mystifying the vulgar, to deliver 
these orations in the same tongue in which phy- 
sicians write their prescriptions—Latin. is 
practice, though still retained in some of the medi- 
cal corporations, is very generally and very properly 
falling into desuetude,—and the modern orator of 
the London Medical Society is allowed to speak 
his mother tongue.—Mr. Canton has taken the 
opportunity which such an occasion always offers 
of pointing out the progress that medical science is 
making, — exposing the more glaring medical 
heresies, and showing the relation of the medical 
man to the great sanitary movements of the day. 
Such essays are interesting in the literature of a 
profession like medicine,—as indicating the direction 
of inquiry and the bias of opinion in the time when 
they are written. 

The Mirror of Dentistry. By J. W. Davenport. 
—The object of this mirror seems to be, to reflect 
the practice of Mr. Davenport in his profession ; 
through the medium of its letter-press,—and his 
personal appearance by the aid of a lithographed 
portrait of himself which is given as a frontispiece. 

The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. By 
Robert B. Todd. Part XLII.—The forty-second 
part has the termination of Dr. Carpenter's article 
on the Varieties of Mankind,—and finishes with the 
first part of a very able article on Voice by Mr. 
Bishop. 

The Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and House- 
hold Surgery. Parts I. to VIII. By Spencer 
Thomson, M.D.—There are always persons, placed 
in circumstances remote from competent medical 
advice, to whom a book on domestic medicine may 
become a pis aller. Under any circumstances, 
however, such works may do much evil in injudi- 
cious hands :—as men uninstructed in the nature of 
medicines and in the structure of the human body 
may err greatly in their conclusions with regard to 
the characters and treatment of disease with even 
a good book of instruction in their hands. If such 
books must be used, however, it is important that 
they should be free from quackery on the one side 
and from technical and unintelligible descriptions 
of disease and of its treatment on the other. This 
Dictionary by Dr. Thomson, so far as the parts 
before us are concerned, seems to come nearer to 
the standard of what such a book should be than 
any that we have yet seen. It contains many 
articles written in such a way that intelligent per- 
sons will at once understand that all diseases cannot 
be treated on one system,—and perceive that no 
amount of information which it supplies can be a 
substitute for the services of the medical man when 
these can be procured. 

Thirty-five Years in the East. By J. M. Honig- 
berger. An intelligent medical man might do a 
good deal in the East in thirty-five years. The 
climate is undoubtedly unfavourable to mental 
activity,—but there is a great deal there to excite 
curiosity, and we are still ignorant of many inter- 
esting features in the history of the people and of 
the physical character of Hindiistan. We cannot, 
however, say that Dr. Honigberger has contributed 
much to our knowledge of the East by his thirty- 
five years’ reminiscences. What wisdom he may 
have taken out with him seems to have evaporated 
there,—and he became subject to the delusions of 
homeeopathy and mesmerism. His book is, ac- 
cordingly, filled with accounts of his new doctrines 
and of their practical results in his hands. It isa 
mélange consisting in the first place of personal 
adventures too medical to amuse general readers, 
and betraying so large an amount of credulity and 
such want of a philosophical spirit of investigation 
as to render what new facts are related almost 
valueless to his own profession. One object of the 
work is said to be, the introduction of a new system 
of medicine :—but this is so evidently a modification 
of homeeopathy, that it would be an injustice to 
Hahnemann to speak of it as novel. An account is 
given of many plants used in medicine in India :— 
but who can trust the observations of a man who 
admits the homeopathic hypothesis as a fact, and 
supposes that medicines act by infinitesimal doses? 
A list of medical terms in Latin, English, French, 
German, Turkish, Arabian, Persian and Indian, 
may be found of some use.—The work is illustrated 
by some coarse woodcuts of some of the plants 





mentioned, a view of Lahore, and portraits of some 
distinguished personages in India. 

Researches into the Effects of Cold Water. By 
Howard F. Johnson, M.D.—The author of this 
work has evidently been at a loss to know how to 
introduce it to the world. He is visibly well aware 
of the innumerable treatises on the cold-water cure 
that exist, and of the improbability of his having 
the excuse of an enlightened desire for the public 
good in adding another. He boldly pretends, 
however, to think there was a blank in medical 
history to fill,—addresses the medical profession as 
being perfectly ignorant of the action of cold water, 
—and = aye to consider it as an entirely new 

g.—What are brown bread, green vegetables, 
and rice puddings, exclaims Dr. J = son, but drugs? 
—food is but drugs, and cold water is a drug, says 
Dr. Howard. Thus having assumed the medical 
properties of water, he proceeds to demonstrate its 
action. In order to do this, he commences with a 
chapter on the harmonious relation of the heart 
and lungs and other matters. This is followed by 
another on wet-sheet packing,—and subsequentl 
on blanket packing. Shallow-bath and sitz-ba 
operations are all described in detail.—In spite of 
Dr. Howard's ingenuity, we cannot but regard his 
book as an advertisement of the very elegant 
establishment a view of which adorns the work. 
It is not even a genuine contribution to the lite- 
rature of the fashionable folly to which it is devoted. 

Articles on Reform in Private Asylums. By 
Henry Monro, M.B.—While we have been com- 
placently congratulating ourselves that a humane 
system of treating the insane is everywhere—both 
in public and in private lunatic asylums—now 
carried out, we have been suddenly startled by 
the revelation of practices going on in one of our 
large metropolitan establishments that must go a 
long way towards shaking public confidence in all 
such institutions. There seems to be some terrible 
temptation on the part of those employed about 
the insane unless closely watched to treat the poor 
creatures confided to their care with cruelty. At 
the same time, there never was so much careful 
attention given to the subject of the management 
of insane patients by members of the medical pre - 
fession, and by others who have made this mal 
a subject of study, as now. While the almost 
irresponsible position of some who are engaged in 
our lunatic asylums is a successful temptation to 
their indolence or their caprice, there are many 
who make the happiness and welfare of those 
committed to their charge thesubject of unremitting 
anxiety and care. To such these papers—which 
have already appeared in our medical journals— 
will not be new, but will always be useful. They 
contain a number of suggestions for the improve- 
ment of the treatment of the insane,—many of 
which we should hope are already very generally 
adopted. There are others which those interested 
in the management of lunatic asylums will be glad 
to have for their guidance and instruction. 
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STATE PAPERS. 


WE are glad to hear that the decision taken by 
‘the Treasury some few years since—that the earlier 
portions of the papers now in the State Paper 
‘Office should be transferred to the New Record 
“Office —is to be re-considered. Now, then, or 
never should those interested in the study of our 
national history,-—and who in the pursuit of their 
respective inquiries have had opportunity of judg- 
ing between the facilities which they have enjoyed 


historical documents, and State papers should be kept in 
the several ways which are suitable to their different 
characters and uses. But they should not be intermixed. 
To subject papers whose only use is that of being materials 
for history to the custody which is applicable to records on 
the one hand, or that which is proper to recent State papers 
on the other, is ridiculous, contrary to all proper principles 
of custody, most injurious to the welfare of historical litera- 
ture, and a cause and an excuse for many of the mistakes of 
historical writers.” 


Nothing need be added toa plea like this:— 
though our readers know that we have urged many 
reasons why the papers in question should form a 
portion of the literary treasures assembled in the 
great national library, wherever that may be. 





THE ARCTIC EXPEDITIONS. 
Noy. 2. 


THE interest which you have ever taken in 
Arctic matters induces me to offer a suggestion 
through your columns, which does not appear to 
have occurred to any of your readers. 





at the British Museum and at the Record depart- 
ments respectively, even under the new and liberal 
regulations lately brought into operation,—urge 
on the Treasury the propriety of putting the early 
State Papers— where the other papers of the 
same time and character are to be found — 
namely, in the British Museum. Mr. Hallam, 
Mr. Macaulay, and Lord Mahon — the latter, 
the President of that Society whose special duty it 
should be to promote in every way the advance of 
historical literature—all bestirred themselves to 
good effect when the object was, to throw open, 
under certain restrictions, our Records to those 
men of letters who desired to use them :—we trust 
they will not be less zealous at the present time. 
If they want convincing evidence of the propriety 
of the papers to which we refer being deposited 
with the matchless collection already gathered to- 
gether at the Museum, let them turn to the article 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine for March 1851, from 
which we extract the following passage.— 

“That the British Museum is the right place for these 


papers, can be proved by evidence so incontestable as 
almost to amount to demonstration. Some few years ago 


the State Paper Commission was authorized to publish a | 


selection from the papers in their custody. When they 
“began to make chronological collections of the papers of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth for the purpose of publication, 
they discovered that they could not make up a book in any 
degree complete without the aid of the British Museum. 
’ The papers in the two depositories were discovered to be so 
closely and inextricably interwoven that nothing could be 
.done with those in the State Paper Office alone. A letter 
was found in one place and the answer in the other; and in 
more than one or two instances (as is stated by the State 
Paper Commissioners themselves in the Introduction to 
‘their publication) one-half of a letter was discovered in the 
Museum and the other half in the State Paper Office or 
Record Office. Under these circumstances what course did 
‘the Commissioners adopt? Although their authority 
extended to the publication of papers from the State Paper 
Office only, they supplied the poverty of their own collec- 
.tion out of the stores of their great historical neighbour; 
—borrowing so largely, that, we find it stated in our first 
‘volume for 1839, p. 21, that in vol. 1V. of the collection 
published by the Commissioners, 163 papers were derived 
from the British Museum, 71 from the Chapter House, 
2 from the Vatican transcripts, and 29 from the State 
Paper Office; and taking Vols. IV. and V. together, the 
account is said to stand thus :— 





From the British Museum...... .. 195 papers 
Pm Chapter House ........ 1 i 
ae Vatican ........ cocese Bp 
» State Paper Office...... a (ls 
Total 597 


—Is it not as clear as anything can possibly be made, that 
papers all of the same character, and found by competent 
authorities to be so entirely parts of one series that upon a 
direction to publish one portion of them, it is absolutely 
necessary to introduce the others—we put it to the consi- 
deration of the Lords of the Treasury, and of all persons 
competent to form an opinion, whether it is not clear as 
noon-day that all such papers ought to be together, and to 
be kept under one mode of custody ? Does not the fact that 
such papers are now, and under the direction of the Lords 
of the Treasury are still intended to be, subject to three 
different kinds of custody—that one portion of them may 
be seen at the Record Office at one shilling a piece, or a 
volume, as the case may be,—another portion at the State 
Paper Office, where papers already printed and published 
by. the Government themselves are still subjected to the 
jealous restrictions which are designed to preserve recent 
acts of State from the eyes of impertinent or hostile curiosity, 
—and the remainder of them at the British Museum freely 
epen to all mankind: does not this indefensible and ridi- 
culous threefold partition intimate with how little care, 
upon what bad advice, or with what culpable disregard to 
the wants of literature, this department of our public affairs 
is managed? The practical Lusi deducible from 
what we have written are obvious. The threefold mode of 
custody already established should be maintained. Records, 





It is generally taken for granted that the winter 
; spent by Sir John Franklin and his gallant band 
| in the neighbourhood of Beechey Island was that 
| of 1845-6,—the year in which the Expedition 
sailed from the English shores. But may it not be 
' assumed that his passage into Wellington Channel 
was a year later, and that he was off Beechey 
| Island in the winter of 1846-47 ? For this reason : 
_—the orders * issued to Sir John directed him to 
_ make for Cape Walker, and thence steer in a south- 
, west direction ; then, in the event of his “‘ progress 
| being arrested by ice of a permanent appearance,” 
, to retrace his steps and take the lead up “the 
strait between Devon and Cornwallis Islands” 
| (Wellington Channel). 
| On the 26th of July 1845, the Erebus and Terror 
_ were spoken by the Prince of Wales whaler at the 
_ entrance of Lancaster Sound,—quite on the thres- 
hold of their course ; and considering the limited 
' time the ice is open for navigation, it seems scarcely 
possible that the Expedition could have made such 
progress as to have passed into Wellington Chan- 
‘nel (after the southerly course) earlier than the 
summer of 1847. 

If your readers will open an Arctic chart,} they 
will perceive, that to reach Cape Walker the en- 
trance to the Wellington Channel must be passed ; 
| and if they will then take into consideration that 
| Sir J. Ross, in the Searching Expedition of 1848-9, 
| could not, owing to icy obstacles, reach farther 
| one season than Port Leopold, Prince Regent’s 
| Inlet,—and that Capt. Austin, in the Expedition of 
| 1850-1, with his steam appliances, did not get 

beyond the south-west shores of Wellington Chan- 
nel,—and also bearing in mind that, because in one 
season much clear water may be found, that is no 
reason why the same good fortune may be met 
with in another,—they will, I am inclined to be- 
lieve, agree in thinking that Sir E. Belcher is 
probably closer upon Sir J. Franklin’s track than 
is at present imagined. Many of your readers 
have no doubt examined the chart attached to the 
little publication —‘ Suggestions to the British 
Public’—brought out by Mr. Petermann in May 
last, from which you quoted so copiously,—which 
shows very clearly that the nearer the Pole is 
attained the greater freedom from ice is found ;— 
if this be so, what is to prevent the Expedition 
from reaching the northern coast of Siberia ?—in 
this case, nothing but an Expedition in the route 
pointed out by that gentleman will ever solve the 
problem “ Where is Franklin ?” 

I have refrained from offering any remarks upon 
the suggestions which I have ventured to offer, out 
of deference to your valuable space :—too much of 
which I have already encroached on.—I am, &c., 

THE Son OF AN OFFICER WHO SERVED 
IN ALL THE EXPEDITIONS BETWEEN 
1818 anD 1825. 


| 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

A letter from Mr. Whiston appears in the daily 
papers in reference to the late decision of the 
Bishop of Rochester,—which, instead of removing 
doubts and clearing up ambiguities, will rather 





* Parl. Papers, 264, April 13, 1848. 
+ The best chart is that published by Messrs. Potter 


tend, as it appears to us, to increase them. Per. 
haps it is the consequence of regarding this ques- 
tion of Cathedral Trusts as an affair essentially 
secular and educational,—but we confess to findin; 

ourselves somewhat at fault. As we read od 
Mr. Whiston’s words seem to contradict each 
other. “At once and finally,” he writes, “do | 
accept the Bishop's determination so far as it affects 
my own rights and claims.” But as these Tights 
and claims were the sole burden of the verdict— 
the real and sole principle at issue, the rights and 
claims of the scholars to participate in the aug. 
mented value of the Cathedral property, being left 
untouched,—these words would imply that Mr 

Whiston accepts the verdict in its integrity so far 
as it isa verdict. Yet, this can scarcely be the 
meaning which the words are intended by their 
writer to convey,—for in another part of his letter 
he says distinctly that “ with regard to the judg- 
ment, he is convinced of its illegality.” He can- 
not, of course, mean to say in one and the same 
breath that the verdict is contrary to law,—and 
that he, who has fought the battle of truth against 
power so long, now purposes submission to the 
i How are we to reconcile the statement 
that Mr. Whiston accepts the Bishop’s judgment 
‘at once and finally,” with the saving clause in 
his letter to the press which expresses a conviction 
that, should he again “‘ desire and deserve it,” the 
support of that press “will be given as readily 
and powerfuliy as it has been in the past”? This 
reservation of the future would rather imply that 
Mr. Whiston has not ‘“‘finally accepted” the 
Bishop’s ‘‘ illegal verdict.” As we remarked last 
week, and as Mr. Whiston repeats in his letter, 
the important question whether the scholars have 
aright to share in the improved revenues—or in 
other words, whether the proportion established 
by statute between the moneys severally devoted 
to education and to the Cathedral service shall be 
maintained or not—has still to be answered. The 
question is again at the starting point,—with the 
addition of a considerable amount of public interest 
in its favour.—What has been done so far, has 
been done in a circle,—and a final acceptance 
of the Bishop’s verdict would leave the case just 
where it was first opened. We cannot bring our- 
selves to think that this can be Mr. Whiston’s 
meaning,—the more especially, we repeat, as he 
himself formally reserves a right to appeal once 
more in his own time to the press for help. What, 
then, he does intend the world to understand, we 
cannot gather from his letter. 

The introductory lecture for the session at the 
Government School of Mines, in Jermyn Street, 
was given on Wednesday last by Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair. The substance of the Doctor's lecture em- 
bodied the statistical results of an investigation 
recently undertaken by him into the various sys- 
tems of industrial instruction established through- 
out Europe,—with a view to furnishing data for 
detecting and exposing the deficiencies at home, 
and pointing out the means by which they may be 
supplied. 

An anecdote has been communicated to us on 
sufficient authority,—which may furnish a hint of 
some kind to those who have the management of 
the Hood monument,—or which, at any rate, it is 
well that they should know. Before he died, Hood 
made a sketch for his own monument,—which 
sketch is still in existence. It consists of a square 
tablet, on which a figure of himself is reclining. A 
plain moulding surrounds it,—and the simple 
legend is :— 

HE SANG THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

The movement in favour of uniform time, 80 
obstinately resisted in the west of England, con- 
tinues tomakeway. <A fortnight ago we announcet 
that Bath had surrendered to the principle of uni- 
formity,—and we have now to state that in accord- 
ance with a resolution passed at a large public 
meeting in Exeter, the clocks of that fair city 
were set to Greenwich time on Tuesday last. Thus 
we have seen the line of western strongholds give 
up the contest against this convenient and_satis- 
factory arrangement of the time-table—Bristol 
first, then Bath, now Exeter. Only one other 
town, Plymouth, stands out; but the nautical 








& Son, on the 8th of April last. 
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of that great arsenal sufficient justification for 
retaining the old system in use being now disposed 
of, Plymouth will no doubt adopt the universal 
notation. . 

In December, 1850, a society was (as we then 
informed our readers) instituted under the name 
of the Epidemological Society, for the purpose of 
jnvestigating the nature of epidemic discases. 
‘Although such a subject might, we repeat, have 
‘teen better undertaken by a committee of one of 
the existing medical Societies, —we are glad to find 
jn their default, that this Society is in a flourishing 
condition. Though no results of the labours of 
the Society appear yet to have been published, we 
are assured that various committees have been 
formed of members of the medical profession com- 

tent to make scientific inquiries,—and that they 
are actively engaged in collecting materials for 
reports on various contagious and epidemic 
diseases. ‘The Council of the Society contains the 
names of some members of the profession who, 
if they would give up their time and energies 
to the subject, might throw important light on the 
nature of contagion, and on the means of resisting 
its influence. 

The demand for translation does not seem to 
cease with an increased cultivation of the modern 
Guropean languages. For many years Mr. 
Richard Taylor published a series of translations 
under the name of ‘‘ Scientific Memoirs,” which 
have done good service in the cause of science :—and 
we see that a new series is about to be issued under 
new auspices. The plan is, to divide the work into 
two parts—a physical part and a natural history 
one —each of which may be had separately. The 
first part will be under the direction of Drs. Tyn- 
dale and Francis,—whilst the latter is entrusted to 
Messrs. Henfrey and Huxley. The first number of 
each division contains several papers of interest. In 
the physical department there is a paper by Prof. 
Bunsen on the processes which have taken place 
during the formation of the Volcanic Rocks of Ice- 
land. In the natural history series is a paper by 
Hoffmann on the Circulation of the Sap in Plants. 

A third ascent of the Nassau balloon for meteor- 
ological purposes took place, from Vauxhall Gar- 
dens, on Thursday, the 21st ult., under the aus- 
pices of the Kew Committee of the British Asso- 
ciation. The balloon was guided, as usual, by 
Mr, Green,—and the observations were taken by 
Mr. Welsh. Only one observer ascended on this 
occasion, because it was proposed to attain a greater 
elevation than in the two former expeditions. The 
day was gloomy throughout :—one or two slight 
showers having fallen about 10 a.m. The air was, 
however, very tranquil at the earth’s surface,— 
which facilitated greatly the inflation and starting 
of the balloon. The balloon was released from the 
earth at 2h. 45m. P.M. ; and ascended for a short 
distance nearly vertically,—but soon moved off 
towards about E.N.E. The lower surface of the 
dense covering of cloud was reached at a height of 
about 1,500 feet,—the height of the upper surface 
being 3,400 feet. At 3h. 29m. the balloon had 
attained a height of about 12,600 feet. The earth 
from that elevation being quite obscured by clouds, 
—and the direction and velocity of the balloon’s 
motion relatively to the clouds underneath leading 
Mr. Green to suspect that it might be approaching 
the sea,—it was resolved to descend below the 
tlouds in order to ascertain the position,—with 
the intention, if there were space enough, of rising 
again to a great height. On coming in view of 
the earth, it was, however, found that the balloon 
Was moving rapidly along the Thames towards 
Sheerness, and within a very few miles of it. A 
second ascent being thus out of the question, —it 
was determined to land at once. During the re- 
mainder of the descent the balloon met with a 
slight current from S.W., which permitted a safe 
landing to be effected on the north bank of the 

mes, between the villages of South Benfleet 
and Rayleigh—A very complete series of observa- 
tions was obtained as far as the height mentioned : 
—Wwhich, although far short of what was expected 

m the expedition, will afford valuable results, 
specially in connexion with the thick mass of 
cloud passed through.—On leaving the Gardens 
the temperature was about 58° Fah. At the 





lower surface of the cloud (1,500 feet high) it was 
50°; at the upper surface (3,400 feet) 504°; at 
4,400 feet-—or about 1,000 feet after clearing the 
clouds—524°; after this height the temperature 
decreased till it reached 25° at the elevation of 
12,600 feet.—The air within the cloud was nearly 
saturated with moisture.—A fourth ascent is con- 
templated as soon as the weather will permit. 

A Bolton Correspondent, while regretting, as we 
do, the failure of a first attempt to establish in that 
sturdy and flourishing town a park for the use and 
convenience of the working classes, writes to inform 
us that the movement in favour of a Free Library 
and Town Museum is progressing in such a way as 
to leave little doubt of its ultimate success. The 
subscriptions, we are told, already amount to about 
1,000/. ; the donations of books and specimens for 
the museums are very considerable; and the appeal 
made to the rate-payers on the question of a public 
adoption of the scheme with its responsibilities, 
pecuniary and other, has been answered by an 
overwhelming majority in the affirmative. 

Oxford papers announce the death of Dr. Colston, 
one of the Senior Fellows of New College. 

Those who take a marked pleasure in believing 
in the retrogressive tendencies of human nature 
frequently point to the failure of individual Me- 
chanics’ Institutes and Societies for the diffusion of 
knowledge, as proofs that their worst anticipations 
are about to be realized. According to these phi- 
losophers,—because the Blackheath Institute for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge is closed, therefore society 
is rushing into barbarism. We have often to 
record the decay or death of societies founded for 
diffusing intelligence amongst the people,—but yet 
more often to record their complete success.—To 
some of the moribund ones we have also occasi- 
onally called attention. Some time since we re- 
ferred to the Beaumont Institution as not realizing 
the hopes of its founder; but we have now received 
a communication from that founder's son, in which 
we are assured that new efforts have been made, and 
that the Institution never had brighter prospects 
of usefulness before it.—We have also lying on our 
table the Report of the Yorkshire Union of Mecha- 
nics’ Institutes for 1852 ;—from which we find that 
improvement amongst these Institutions is the 
order of the day. In 1851 there were 117 Insti- 
tutes in the Union,—and in 1852, 123. The 
returns are not accurate enough to enable the 
Reporters to state what has been the increase of 
members in the whole of the Institutes ;—but as far 
as inquiry has gone it shows an increase of two and 
a-half per cent. on the male members, and nine and 
a-half on the female members. The income of the 
societies has also increased. During the year the 
circulation of books in 113 of the Institutes was 
388,202. The number of periodicals taken in in 
73 of the Institutes was 6,667,—and of newspapers, 
416. Other details of the report show what a large 
amount of good is doing by the agency of these 
Institutions. The increase of lectures, classes, 
and schools amongst them indicates that these 
societies are yet in their infancy,—and if encou- 
raged and fostered by those who have the ability 
and means, will one day become a great machinery 
for promoting popular education. 

The Professorship of Natural Philosophy in the 
Galway College vacant by the resignation of Mr. 
M. W. Crofton has been filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. G. J. Stoney. 

This week the hearts of London and Paris have 
been really joined in magnetic bonds. Quitting 
the railway line for a shorter and more historic 
route, the new and independent wire runs along 
the old coach road to Dover,—is there attached to 
the submarine cables lying over against Calais,— 
and so finds its way along the Northern Rail- 
way to Paris. The first message sent direct from 
capital to capital consisted of the three signifi- 
cant words, ‘‘ Foggy in Paris” :—a text which 
we might moralize with curious effect were 
it our mood to be censorious and oracular. The 
new line is not yet got into good working order, 
the pulsations being something too faint and feeble 
for ordinary business. But this is a defect which 
will doubtless soon be remedied. 

We understand, there is a feeling among some 
members of the London University that one of the 





parliamentary seats now vacant through the dis- 
franchisement of Sudbury and St. Alban’s should 
be given to that institution, in order to place it, 
and the great interests of which it is the repre- 
sentative, on a level in public estimation with the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge and Dublin. 
A meeting of the Senate, we hear, is to be called 
for the purpose of ascertaining the state of feeling 
in reference to this matter. 

Mr. C. Macaulay, secretary to the Board of 
Health, in reply to a letter from the Mayor of 
Newport, says that ‘‘the Board are authorized 
to state, that Her Majesty’s Government entertain 
a hope of being able to introduce into Parliament 
during the approaching session a measure to faci- 
litate the creation of provincial cemeteries.” 

We are glad to find that the suggestion thrown 
out in our columns last week in reference to the 
painful facts just made known about Prof. Nees von 
Eisenbeck is not likely to fall to the ground. We 
hear of parties anxious to share in any movement 
having for its object to scare away the wolf from 
the dwelling of this distinguished naturalist. The 
Zoologist and the Medical Times have both opened 
subscription lists. 

Letters from Bonn announce the death in that 
city of M. Scholz, Doctor of Catholic Theology 
to the University, and author of several important 
works, of which the best known are his ‘Travels 
in the Countries between Alexandria and the 
Ancient Preetorium’ and his ‘ Biblio-Critical Tour 
in France, Switzerland, Italy, Palestine, and the 
Archipelago.’ The learned Doctor had been at- 
tached to the University of Bonn for twenty-nine 
years. He was in his fifty-ninth year when he 
died. 

M. Charavay, the Paris bibliopole and collector, 
— to sell by auction during the present month 

is library of autographs and other original MS. 

pers connected with the history of France and 
* revolutions. The collection contains a letter 
written by Mary Stuart, and another by Henri 
Quatre. But the greater part of these historical 
treasures refers to the revolutions and the civil 
troubles of France. <A letter written by Madame 
Roland after her arrest, on the 24th of June, 1793, 
is very touching and characteristic of the high- 
spirited lady. 

Science seems to be setting itself dead against 
crime and criminals. Railways gave a death-blow 
to the romantic calling of the highway robber, 
How is a ruffian to cry “‘stop” to an express train, 
—‘‘ your money or your life” toa man shooting 
past him in the wake of a chariot of fire? Your 
electric telegraph, again, has rendered it next to 
impossible for the Jack Sheppards and Dick Tur- 
pins of the time to escape pursuit, even after they 
may have secured their booty. What chance 
has ‘‘ Black Bess ” when pursuit follows her on the 
wings of the lightning? In vain the thief, the 
forger, or the shedder of blood leaps into the 
fleetest train,—while the ‘‘hue and cry” goes 
after him, like Milton’s angel, on a ray of light, to 
meet him face to face at every point of his flight 
and run him down at last into the prison cell. The 
latest application of the powers which science lends 
to society for its better protection is, the use of 
the daguerreotype. Many are the uses of a re- 
cord of crime, and there are obvious advantages in 
a Judge knowing whether the culprit before him 
is an old or a new offender against the laws. 
But every one familiar with courts of justice 
knows how often it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain this essential circumstance. Of course, 
every prisoner according to his own story is in 
court for “‘the first time.” He has a new name— 
a different dress—perhaps an unaccustomed brogue 
or accent. Crime is infinitely Protean. e 
sharpest officers of police, the most experienced 
turnkeys, are sometimes at fault; so that, while 
first offenders are now and then sentenced as 
hardened criminals, fellows who have run through 
the whole gamut of crime escape on the strength 
of their previous character! The Minister of Justice 
in Switzerland, with a view to remedying this dif- 
ficulty and injustice, has ordered the several heads 
of police and prison departments in that country to 
take sun portraits of mendicants and vagabonds. 
This is the beginning of a new system certainly. 
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Formerly it was the custom to brand criminals 
with hot irons—and this is still the custom in the 
East—so that all men might know them. But our 
age is wiser and more humane. Branding has quite 
gone out of fashion, at least in Western Europe,— 
and now science is about to restore to society that 
safeguard against lawless spirits which some years 
ago society herself voluntarily threw away in the 
interest of the humanities. 

The Adelaide papers last received mention that 
there is every probability of a Royal Charter being 
obtained by the promoters of a company for the 
navigation of the Murray,—referred to in our 
*‘ Miscellanea” columns last week. 





The LIFE of WELLINGTON (honoured by the presence 

‘ajesty, the Royal Family, and the late Duke).—The 
Duke's Chamber and Walmer Castle are now added to this, the 
-~ complete DIORAMA of HIS GRACE’S MILITARY 
CAREER ever exhibited. Daily, at Three and Eight quem, 


—Admission, 12., 28. 6d., and 38.—Also, a Descriptive Memoir an 
Key to the Diorama, illustrated, price 1a. 
GALLERY OF ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street. 





THE GOLD FIELDS OF AUSTRALIA,—This NEW 
MOVING PANORAMA, Painted, from Sketches made upon 
the spot, by J. 8. Prour, is EXHIBITED daily at 309, Regent 
Street, next the Polytechnic. Among the principal Scenes are— 
Plymouth Sound — Madeira — Cape of Good th. 
Whale Fispine—Melbourne—Gesiens Toe Road to the Diggins 
—Mount Alexander—Sydney—The Blue Mountains—Summer-hill 

k — Ophir — Encampment of Gold Diggers by Moonlight.— 
Admission, 1s. ; Reserved Seats, 28.; Gallery, 6d. At Three and 
Eight o’clock.—The Descriptive Lecture is given by Mr. Prout. 





PATRON—H.R.H, PRINCE ALBERT. 

ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION. — ENTIRELY 
NEW EXHIBITION.—An OPTICAL and MUSICAL ILLUS- 
TRATION of; ‘A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM,’ the 
Words from Shakspeare, the Music by Horn, Stevens, Henry 
West, Bishop, and Dr. Cooke, every Evening, exeeps Saturday, at 
Halt past Nine.—LECTURE, by Mr. Crispe, on BALLOONING 
and the PROSPECTS of AERIAL NAVIGATION, illustrated 
by a beautiful Model of POITEVIN’S PARACHUTE, GREEN’S 

UIDE-R . DIAGRAMS, &c.— Series of LECTURES, by 
mee ‘epper, Esq., preearaking the 

y. 


MINERAL WEALTH of 

— LECTURE, by: r. Bachhoffner, on FRIC- 

TIONAL ELECTRICITY, illustrated ne jaws PLATE and 

C MACHINES.—DISSOLVING VIEWS, 

CHROMATROPE, &c.— Admission, 1s.; Schools and Children 
under ten years of age, Half-price. For hours see Programme. 





SCIENTIFIC 





SOCIETIES. 

Horricutturat. — Nov, 2.—C. Wentworth 
Dilke, Esq., in the chair.—Among subjects invited 
for special exhibition on this occasion were Chrys- 
anthemums ; but, owing to the wet, sunless 
weather which has prevailed during the last fort- 
night, none were produced, except Pompons,— 
which are the only sorts that could be got into 
flower. Of these there were three exhibitions— 
one from Mr. Ivery, another from Mr. E. G. Hen- 
derson, and a third from Messrs. Chandler. Those 
from the last-named firm were, however, not for 
competition. Messrs. Henderson’s plants arrived 
too late, and therefore the prize offered (a 
Knightian medal) was awarded to Mr. Ivery. 
Among Messrs, Chandler’s plants was one named 
Le Nain Bé-Bé, a small pink sort, with a faint 
scent like that of Violets, certainly a rare occur- 
rence among Chrysanthemums. The other objects 
of special exhibition consisted of Alpine Strawber- 
ries and Celery ; but the new regulations appear to 
have taken gardeners somewhat by surprise, for 
both these subjects were poorly furnished. Of 
Strawberries there was only one dish, for which 
a Banksian Medal was awarded to J. B. Glegg, 
Esq. It was stated, that his plantations were now 
confined to the white sort, which is not found to 
be so attractive to birds as the red variety. The 
same exhibitor also received a Certificate of Merit 
for three heads of the Withington Red Celery, a 
good firm kind, certainly superior to Mr. Newton’s 
exhibition of Nutt’s White, which is a coarse soft 
celery. Foremost among other subjects must be 
mentioned an exhibition of 13 young plants of 
Mischynanthus splendidus from Messrs. Lucombe 
& Pince; their clusters of fiery red-coloured 
flowers, numbering from 8 to 10 in a head on 
each plant, producing a striking effect. They ap- 


peared to have been the flowering tops taken off 


early this autumn, struck and grown in 38-inch 
pots i and certainly they deserved the Knightian 

edal awarded them. The other exhibitors were 
Messrs. Weeks, Messrs. Veitch, (Calanthe vestita, 
a lovely late-flowering species, with large white 
blossoms, having a red eye,—a charming ex- 


Hope — South Sea | Pe 


coloured when grown on the “cool system :”— 

a Banksian Medal was awarded them), Sir J. 

Cathcart, Bart., the Duke of Sutherland, J. B. 

Glegg, Esq., Sir H. Fleetwood, E, St. Vincent 

Digby, Esq., (Mandarin Oranges, the produce 

of a second crop this year, the first being ripe 

in August last,—fruit of Cédratiers de Salo, a 

thick-rinded sort of Citron, which is not eatable, 

but which is valuable for its perfume :—a 
Banksian Medal was awarded for these),— and 
Col. Salwey (an “‘ Apricot Peach,” reported to be 
a hybrid between an apricot and a peach, and to 
partake a little of the flavour of both. The tree 
had been raised, at Egham Park, from a stone 
brought from Florence, where this variety is 
esteemed. It was stated, however, to be one of 
those yellow Clingstone peaches which are common 
in the north of Italy, and which are not generally 
cultivated in this country, because our summers 
are too short and sunless to give them the proper 
flavour).—Though not a day on which peas were 
specially invited, nevertheless three exhibitions 
were produced, all of them excellent. Mr. Burns, 
who, it will be remembered, gained the prize for 
as last time, sent Shilling’s Grotto as good as 
before, showing that under favourable weather 
there is no difficulty in keeping up a supply of 
green peas to a late period. Lord C. Wellesley 
furnished a large trayful of Early Frame, young 
and good; and the Duke of Leeds fifty pods of 
Knight's Tall Marrow in good condition. These 
wereall free from any traces of mildew. —A drawing 
of Hibiscus Rosea sinensis, executed by Miss E. 
Stone, was shown by the Duke of Marlborough.— 
From the Society’s garden came ripe examples of 
the large Spanish Capsicum ; a sort somewhat re- 
sembling a Tomato, and sweet and agreeable, being 
devoid of nearly all that pungency which is peculiar 
to other capsicums. They had been ripened in Mr. 
Ewing’s glass walls, where the plants had been for 
the last two months. 





Lryyean.— Nov. 2.—R. Brown, Esq. in the 
chair.—The chairman drew attention to a bye-law 
which the Council had proposed in order to give 
the Society exemption from the payment of local 
rates.—The Secretary announced presents of a large 
number of books and specimens:—amongst the 
latter a collection of dried specimens of the Flora 
Lusitanica, by Dr. Welwitsch,—a collection of 
plants from Moreton Bay, made by Mr. Strange, 
and presented by Mr. Pamplin,—and specimens of 
Deedalea yibbosa, from Tapley Wood, by Dr. Robert 
Dickson.—A collection of Lichens and Mosses from 
Orilla, Canada West, was exhibited by Mr. Stevens. 
Amongst these were specimens of the Tripe de 
Roche,—a species of lichen belonging to the genus 
Gyrophora, which has obtained an interest from 
being eaten by the natives of Northern regions, and 
having formed the principal diet of a party of ex- 
plorers in one of our earlier Arctic Expeditions.— 
The Secretary read a continuation of Mr. Henfrey’s 
paper on the structure, developement and germi- 
nation of the Spores of Ferns. The author’s re- 
marks were confined to criticizing the views of 
Suminski, Hoffmeister and others. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Geographical, half-past 8,—Capt. Kennedy, in command of 
Lady Franklin’s ship the Prince Albert, on his Return 
from the Arctic Regions.—Extracts from Letters ad- 
lressed_by Commander Inglefield, R.N., of the Isabel 
i Schooner, to Sir R. I. Murchison and Admiral 

0. 


Moy, 





u! 

Royal Academy.— On Anatomy,’ by Prof. Partridge. 

Syro-Egyptian, half-past 7.—*‘On the meaning of the 
“ Cones” in the Assyrian Sculptures,’ by Mr. Ainsworth. 
* Remarks on the Cylinders engraved Mr. Cullimore 
for the Society ; on a remarkable Cylinder in the posses- 

on of W. B. Barker, Esq.; and on the Impression of a 


\insworth,’ by Mr. Abington. — * Remarks e “3 an 
ceyptian Cylinder in the Babylonian Style, by Mr. 
onom: 
— Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business.—‘On the Reptiles of 

ri Guiana,’ by Mr. H. E. Strutt.—‘On the Fresh- 
water Fish of Ceylon,’ by Col. Hamilton Smith.—* On 
the Chesopetanas, by Dr. 


Tues. 





wes woe. 
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Wen. Ethnologica &—‘A Report of the Ethnological 
Proceedings at the Belfast Meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science.’—‘ On the Kasia 
Tribe, by T. Oldham, Esq., Geologist to the Indian Sur- 

Royal society of Literature, half past 
— oy y 0! rature, - 4 
Royal Literary Fund, 3. 
Fr Astrono \. 
Sat. Botanic, 34. 
— Medical, 8 





FINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Winchester Cathedral. Drawn by Owen B. Carter 

Architect. Lithographed by E.T. Dolby. 
Tus is a bold and successful attempt in chromo. 
lithography to represent the interior of Winchester 
Cathedral, looking eastward from the choir. The 
perspective is perfect ; the colourings are rich 
without being anywhere surcharged ; and the scale 
on which the drawing has been made redeems the 
defect which is too often felt in publications of this 
nature, where, for want of adequate space the 
proportions are dwarfed to such an extent as to 
render them unavailing for producing the requisite 
grandeur of effect. The texture of the work is 
moreover, very good,—the different properties of 
wood and stone being carefully vindicated. There 
is also much nicety in the elaboration of the 
details ; particularly in the carving of the stalls 
the groining of the arches, and the fine tabernacle 
work that forms the altar-screen. It will be a 
satisfaction to us to see the rest of the interior of 
this Cathedral executed in a similar manner, 


The Burial Service. Drawn by E. V. B. En- 
graved by G. Wenzel, of Rome. 

THE same delicate amateur pencil to which the 

public have already been indebted for a series of 

graceful etchings illustrative of popular nursery 
rhymes under the title of ‘Child’s Play,” has 
here been again at work, but on a more serious 
theme. A group of mourners are assembled round 
the grave of a child, sorrowfully resigned to the 
blow which has crushed a blossom full of hope, 
while the Service ‘‘ which dust to dust consigns” 
is in the act of being read. The composition 
is natural, and the expression truthful. There is 
perhaps a little too much straining of the contrast, 

—but the conception is pleasing, and has been 

wrought out with feeling. The subject is en- 

graved in aquatint. 

Lancaster, with Morecambe Bay and the Lake Moun- 
tains. Painted by W. Linton. Lithographed 
by J. Needham. 

TuHE old castellated town of Lancaster appears to 

great advantage in this fine print of Mr. Lin- 

ton’s picture, with the subject of which our readers 
have been made acquainted. It is here treated 
with great breadth and truthfulness. The fore- 
ground is spirited,—the central mass, comprising 
the town and its entowrages, accurately, but not 
harshly, defined, — and the distance clearly and 

delicately touched. This, no doubt, will be a 

popular print amongst the Lancastrians. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notes on Artin France. 
Rouen, October 1852. 

E1cut years ago [see Athen, 1844, p. 856], I 
sent you a few lines from this famous old city, 
detailing various alterations and improvements 
then in progress,—and especially noticing the de- 
partmental museum as affording an example not 
only of the kind of establishment which ought to 
be formed and supported by the public purse in 
each of our great towns, but also as affording hints 
in its arrangement to our own British Museum, 
During the period which has since elapsed the 
want of a receptacle for British antiquities m- 
sisted on in my letter has been to some extent 
remedied in our national museum,—although the 
determination to confine the collection to original 
articles, to the exclusion of casts,—and the want of 
an arranged series of general ethnographical collee- 
tions,*—are still subjects of regret to all who are 

* The Museum of Boulogne may also be cited as an ¢x- 
ample from which the authorities of our British Museum 
may obtain a few notions worthy of adoption. The first 
object which I noticed on entering this museum a few weeks 
ago was some specimens of the remarkable silver ornaments 
from Algiers, which attracted so much attention in the Ex- 
hibition in Hyde Park, and which were subsequently pur- 
chased by the Curator of the Antiquarian Department 
of our Museum, from their remarkable analogy with the 
ornaments of the Middle Ages so often dug up in tumuli, 
but which purchase was afterwards actually repudiated by 
the Trustees.—The collection of ancient musical instru 
ments, horse-trappings, armour, &c. in the Boulogne Mu- 











ample of Vandacerulea, which is found to be better 


seum are also especially interesting. 
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desirous of seeing our Museum placed upon a pro- 

r footing with reference to the true objects of 
such an establishment. ‘ 

With all the innovations of modern progress, 
Rouen still remains one of the finest Gothic cities 
in the world; and it is pleasant to find after an 
absence of eight years that the genius of Gothic 
architecture still exists here in its most elaborate 
forms of developement. The Palace of Justice has 
at length been completed by the erection of a 
wing on the eastern side corresponding with the 
western wing ;—and nothing can be more noble 
than the coup-d’cil thus formed. In like manner, 
the western front of the Abbey Church of St. Ouen 
(which in its unfinished state, Dibdin called one of 
the finest Gothic edifices in the world) has also been 
completed by the erection of two spires about 
equal in height to the octagonal tower over the 
junction of the transepts with the nave. In addi- 
tion to the three great western doors, there are 
two adjoining to the west on the north and south 
sides. This western front has been erected in the 

le of the remainder of the church :—and now that 
the whole is completed in one and the same style, 
thischurch may fairly lay claim to be considered one 
of the finest in the world. The doorways are espe- 
cially elaborate :—as you may conceive when I men- 
tion that I counted about 250 carved figures form- 
ing a portion of their decorations,—each door being 
recessed five times, with the arches decorated with 
great numbers of small angels arising from taber- 
nacle work. The pair next the crown of the arch 
produces an ill effect in consequence of the taber- 
nacle work on each side being brought into contact 
with and supporting only one central angel, arising, 
as it were, out of a semicircular chevaux de frise. 
The noble rose window of the western side has 
been filled with rich coloured stained glass; but its 
effect is quite spoiled when seen from the inside of 
the church, by the roof of the nave not extending 
so high as the top of the window,—which is con- 
sequently cut off on each side obliquely. The 
windows of the aisles of the nave are now being 
filled with stained glass of a very meagre character. 

From the Abbey Church to the public Library 
isbutastep. It may be interesting to some of 
your readers to learn, that the two grand Anglo- 
Saxon manuscripts in this library—which have 
been so often described—have been recently well 
and carefully bound by the care of M. Pottier, the 
librarian. The Cathedral is still disfigured by the 
open-work iron spire. 

A word or two on Parisian progress may here be 
added by way at least of record. The completion 
of the great square of the Louvre, so often talked 
about, is now begun in earnest ; with the addition 
ofa noble street in continuation of the Rue Rivoli 
extending beyond the Hotel de Ville,—together 
with the widening of many of the transverse streets, 
and a grand projected Street from the Ecole de 
Médecine to the Jardin des Plantes. The river 
front of the Louvre has also undergone a thorough 
renovation,—as well as the exterior of Notre 
Dame. The Pont Neuf is undergoing repair ; and 
Inotice that an arched sub-way is being formed 
beneath the footpaths,—probably for the gas and 
water pipes. The tower of the ‘ grosse horloge’ in 
the flower-market of the adjoining buildings is 
also under repair,—being partly indeed rebuilt ; 
and the magnificent clock has been re-gilt and 
painted in the style of the 15th century.—-The 
lines of the electric telegraph present a curious 
sight ; being carried over the houses and river from 
one high point to another,—so that, all the public 

uildings are brought into instant communication 
with each other. At the Louvre some fine addi- 
tions have been recently made. Not to speak of 
the formation of a museum of all the regal anti- 
quities in the kingdom, to be brought together (the 
Bayeux Tapestry not omitted), the splendid Salon 
®Apollon—second only to the great ball- 
room of Versailles—has been restored; a 
well-stored museum of American antiquities 
(% essential for the unravelment of the great 
figma of the early occupation of the New 
World, and of which the recent works of Mr. 

ires and the publications of the Smithsonian 
Institute have given us numerous instances, but of 


sculpture and inscribed stones from Algeriahas been 
opened,—together with an extensive suite of rooms 
devoted to sculpture of the Middle Ages. and of the 
period of the Renaissance. In the former are placed 
casts of the grand Bruges fire-place, and of the 
tomb of Charles V. and Anne of Brittany from the 
cathedral of the same city :—(shall we have casts of 
the Fontevrault tues—now at Versailles, 
—or of the Rouen Champ de Drap d’Or, in our new 
N. a Gallery = Painting and Sculpture?) A 
grand square room adjoining the long picture galle 
has ales been pram anit ‘isan ot reed 
of the more valuable recent acquisitions, —including 
the Virgin of Murillo. A “salle des Bijoux” has 
been formed, containing an extraordinary collection 
of gold and silver decorated works of all ages— 
many of the articles richly ornamented with pre- 
cious stones,—and a “ Salle des Emailles,” for the 
— of the enamels and other allied objects. 
In these two rooms are some articles of extraordi- 
nary delicacy and interest. Some minute carved 
wood-work is quite equal to the Duke of Devon- 
shire’s famous Holbein necklace, exhibited in the 
Museum of the Middle Ages formed at the Society 
of Arts two years ago. I also noticed a small carved 
ivory shrine, which from the peculiar style of its 
ornamentation seems to be late Anglo-Saxon work, 
—being very similar in its details to the ornaments 
of the Duke of Devonshire’s Benedictional of St. 
Ethelwold, so fully illustrated in the Archeologia. 
To these different collections we must add the ex- 
tensive Ethnographical Museum formed by Louis 
Philippe.— When shall we be able to show such a 
series ¢ 

The coloured decoration of the Churches pro- 
ceeds rapidly. The Sainte Chapelle, St. Germain- 
l'Auxerrois, St. Germain des Prés, &c., are especi- 
ally rich in their polychrome effects,—as well as in 
the stained glass with which they have been en- 
riched. While on the subject of Churches, I may 
add, that a new one of very large size is being 
erected in the Rue‘St. Dominique St. Germain, 
with two high towers intended to be surmounted 
by spires,—and which already produces a fine effect 
in the noble view looking southwards from the 
Place de la Concorde. Our architectural friends 
will also be pleased to learn that at the annual 
public assembly of the five Academies of the “ In- 
stitute,” on the 25th October, M. Halévy read 
an extended notice of Thomas Britton.— You, 
who are so strenuous in your exertions for the 
establishment of public libraries, will be glad to 
learn, that the fine library of St. Génévitve has 
been removed to the new building adjoining the 
Pantheon,—and that it is now open to the public 
not only during the day, but in the evening from six 
to nine o'clock. J. O. WESTWOOD. 








Fivz-Art Gossip.—For the Funeral Car which 
is to bear the body of the Duke in the great pageant 
about to take place, it was determined to see if some- 
thing like taste could not be substituted for that 
tawdriness which is too apt tocharacterize such mat- 
ters in England :—which had itsaccustomed triumph 
on the similar occasion of the Nelson funeral,—and 
has its highest modern expression in the great gilt 
City Coach. Here came in one of the proper func- 
tions of a School of Design. The Lord Chamber- 
lain requested the Superintendents of the Depart- 
ment of Practical Art to suggest a suitable design 
for the Car ;—and the following are the arrange- 
ments which have been approved of by Her Ma- 
jesty.—The leading ideaadopted has been, to obtain 
soldier-like simplicity in combination with grandeur, 
solemnity and reality. Whatever there is—coffin, 
bier, trophies, and metal carriage—all are real; and 
everything in the nature of a “‘sham” has been 
eschewed. The dimensions have been controlled by 
the height and width of Temple Bar,-—which will 
not admit anything much higher than 17 feet. The 
design of the car, based on the general idea sug- 
gested by the Superintendents, was given by the 
Art-Superintendent, Mr. Redgrave; but its con- 
structive and ornamental details have been worked 
out and superintended by Prof. Semper,—whilst 
the details relating to the woven fabrics and 
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Hudson :—both these latter gentlemen being pro- 
fessors in the department. The car, with its 
various equipments, consists of four s or 
compartments. 1. The coffin will be the principal 
object on the car, at the summit uncovered, havi 
simply the usual military accoutrements, cap, swo 
&c., upon it. To shelter the coffin and pall from 
rain, a small canopy of rich tissue, formed of a 
pattern suggested by Indian embroidery, will be 
supported by halberds. The tissue will consist of 
silver and silk, woven by Messrs. Keaths, of Spital- 
fields. At the corners of the halberds will’be hung 
chaplets of real laurels. (This will not be used if 
the day is fine.) 2. The bier will be covered with 
a black velvet pall, diapered alternately with the 
Duke’s crest and Field-marshals’ batons across, 
worked in silver, and having rich silver lace frin 
of laurel leaves, with the legend ‘‘ Blessed are 
dead which die in the Lord.” The frieze has been 
embroidered under Mr. Hudson’s directions, —work- 
ed partly by students of the Female School of Orna- 
mental Art. 3. The platform of the car will be an 
architectural treatment, gilt,—on which will be in- 
scribed the names of the Duke's victories. The con- 
struction and modelling are executed by Mr. Jack- 
son, of Rathbone Place. In the centre, at the four 
sides, are to be military trophies of modern arms,— 
helmets, guns, flags, and drums :—being real imple- 
ments furnished by the Ordnance. The whole will 
be placed on a carriage richly ornamented in bronze, 
about 20 feet long and 11 feet wide. Prof Semper 
has directed this portion. The modelling has been 
partly executed by Mr. Whittaker, a scholar, and 
Mr. Willes, a student, of the department,—and 
partly at Messrs. Jackson’s establishment. The 
modelling of the Duke’s arms has been entrusted to 
Mr. Thomas. The castings have been apportioned 
out as follows :—The wheels to Messrs. Tylers, of 
Warwick Lane,—the corner figures of Fame holding 
palms to Messrs. Stuart & Smith, of Sheffield,— 
the pannels of Fame to Messrs. Hooles, of Sheffield, 
—the Lions’ heads to Mr. Messenger, of Birming- 
ham,—and the spandrels, moulding, and Duke’s 
arms to Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico. The a 
built by Messrs. Barker, will be drawn by twelve 
horses, draped with the Duke’s arms, three abreast, 
led by sergeants of the Horse Artillery. The super- 
intendence of the whole is entrusted to Messrs. 
Banting. 

We t to hear, that the course of lectures 
which should have been delivered at the Royal 
Academy by the new Professor of Anatomy are 
obliged to be postponed in consequence of the se- 
vere indisposition of Mr. Partridge. 

We understand, that a new feature is about to 
be introduced into the print trade by Messrs. 
Southgate & Barrett,—viz., the establishment of a 
trade sale, similar to the sales of books held every 
season by the publishing magnates of Albemarle 
Street and the Row. A catalogue of the first sale 
of engravings, by a variety of eminent engravers, 
has been forwarded to us; and we notice that some 
of the engravings to be offered to the trade for sale 
in masses are new :—that is, have not yet been pub- 
lished. 

The school to take earliest advantage of the re- 
cent Minute of the Board of Trade enabling 
eleemosynary Schools to purchase drawing-copies, 
models, and examples at half the prime cost, has 
been the Queen’s School at Windsor :—and on 
Tuesday evening last, St. Thomas's Parochial 
School in Goswell-street—a large school of more 
than 500 persons, children and adults, directsd by 
the Rev. W. Rogers—was the first to inaugurate 
the new system of drawing classes instituted by 
the Department of Practical Art. On this occa- 
sion, Mr. Robinson, the newly appointed ‘Teachers’ 
training master,” delivered an introductory address 
to a large and attentive audience of men, women, 
and children, of both sexes. ; 

Some time since, the Local Committee managing 
the Macclesfield School of Art published a copy of 
the catalogue of the casts, &c. of ancient statuesand 
ornaments used as examples in the school, at the 
cost of the Local Committee of that place. This 
having been brought to the notice of the Board of 
Trade, a Minute of the Board was passed in which 
my Lords state that they ‘‘ view this publication 
with general satis‘action, as affording both a proof 
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of the interest which the Local Committee of Mac- 
clesfield take in their school, and of their desire to 
make the collections known and useful nqt only to 
students, but to the inhabitants generally of their 
locality. Their Lordships consider that by taking 
such measures to enlist the sympathy of all classes 
with works of Art, sure foundations are being laid 
for obtaining for the benefit of the town more ex- 
tended and complete collections of them; and, so far 
as Parliament may place means at the disposal of 
my Lords, it will be their wish to encourage and 
assist, but not supersede, local efforts in promoting 
Art-education among the people, by means of col- 
lections of works of Art.”—After this declaration of 
an important principle, coupled with a former an- 
nouncement of a willingness to contribute half the 

rime cost of examples, it remains to be seen how 

r Parliament will be disposed to grant the neces- 
sary funds, and localities be willing to avail them- 
selves of the cpportunity. 

The Paris journals report the death, at the age 
of fifty-seven, of M. Ramey, the sculptor, a member 
of the Academy of Fine Arts, and Professor at 
the School of Fine Arts in that capital. M. 
Ramey was the author of the group of ‘‘ Theseus 
and the Minotaur,” in the Tuileries—The same 

pers announce the death of the historical painter, 

. Henri Decaisne,—aged fifty-three. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





Princess’s.—Last week, a new five-act play, 
by Mr. Westland Marston, was produced at this 
theatre, under the simple title of ‘Anne Blake.’ 
The name of the play was calculated to produce an 
expectation of a domestic subject,-—and that of the 
author to lead us to anticipate that it would be 
poetically treated. The two together, however, 
did not suggest the skilful manner in which from 
a humble level—and in spite of certain drawbacks 
—an interest and a state of sentiment of great 
elevation and beauty are gradually and naturally 
built up. The pose of statuesque tragedy is even 
attained as the play progresses.—The following is 
a brief outline of the story. | 

The father of Anne Blake had married a sister of 
Sir Joshua Toppington (Mr. Addison); but being 
unable to support her, had consented to a separa- 
tion,—leaving her with her child in the care of Sir 
Joshua while he sought his fortune inIndia. Here, 
as the editor of a newspaper, he had vindicated 
the reputation of Colonel Thorold (Mr. C. Kean), 
—and also become the shareholder in some mines, 
which were unprofitable until after his death. In 
his will, he appointed Colonel Thorold the trustee 
of his estate and guardian of his daughter,—under 
certain injunctions of secresy until her bettered 
fortunesshould enable the guardian to withdraw her 
from her present grudgingly bestowed and meanly 
abused protection. Colonel Thorold, accordingly, 
seeks the residence in Wales of Sir Joshua,—and 
in the disguise of an artist makes the acquaintance 
of Anne Blake (Mrs. C. Kean). Hard usage in 
her adoptive home, and an erroneous education, 
have stung the proud spirit of the girl into a sense 
of intolerable wrong,—made her quick to feel and 
to resent neglect,—and wholly perverted her dis- 
position. Wrong in her circumstances has propa- 
gated wrong in her temper. She is harsh, sullen, 
and repulsive,—rugged in speech and in manners, 
—and intolerant of shows of courtesy which, in 
her unfortunate position, she feels—or fears—to 
be mockeries. But under this stern and startling 
exterior, Thorold sees a heart worthy of love, and 
able to return it,—and accordingly he gives, in his 
assumed character of poverty, the love which Anne 

ionately repays. A certain Squire Llaniston 
Mr. Lacy), who holds a mortgage on Sir Joshua’s 
property, has also made the discovery of Anne's 
charms. This Llaniston is Thorold’s friend, pledged 
to keep his secret,—and has assigned to him the 
mortgage in question. Llaniston is ignorant of Tho- 
rold’s love,—and communicating his own, is defied 
by Thorold, in his proud confidence in Anne, to 
prove successful in the courtship which he medi- 
tates. Anne has rudely discouraged his suit ;—but, 
stung by failure rather than by wounded love, he 
perseveres,—and seeks the consent and aid of Sir 





Joshua and his lady. Lady Toppington (Mrs. 
Winstanley) is a scheming aristocratic person, 
ostentatious of her ‘ nerves,” and thoroughly 
despising her brute of a husband. But her own 
comforts are at stake in the risk that Llaniston 
should foreclose the mortgage,—and so, she lends 
the assistance which her husband asks towards in- 
ducing Anne to accept the mortgagee’s offer. Sud- 
denly, and suspiciously, changing her conduct to- 
wards her niece, Lady Toppington dresses her in 
costly garments,—loads the shrinking girl with un- 
wonted caresses,—and proceeds towards her end by 
insinuating ‘doubts of Thorold’s fidelity. To these 
insinuations Thorold’s frequent absences—which 
had already alarmed the sensitive girl—have given 
colour, Of theseabsences Thorold refusesto giveany 
explanation,—yet he claims implicit confidence. 
Anne’s early nurture has, as we have seen, predis- 
posed her to jealousy,—and she falls an easy vic- 
tim to her aunt’s snares. This is the psychological 
ground in the character ;—it is from the ill-starred 
conditions of her birth and breeding that Anne 
has to be redeemed. Owing to these conditions, 
Anne Blake believes her aunt’s suggestion, that 
Thorold still means to wed her, for his honour’s 
sake,—not for the love of whose death his ab- 
sences and apparent neglect are already the in- 
dexes. In further proof, Lady Toppington pro- 
duces a portrait on which she has seen Thorold 
lavish caresses,—and an envelope containing a 
locket of hair, with an inscription carrying to 
all appearance certain evidence that Thorold loves 
another. If the peculiarity of Anne’s disposition 
be not kept strictly in view, the facility with 
which she surrenders her peace to practices so 
artificial as this will seem bungling and impro- 
bable. But the hitherto wronged girl has all 
along wondered to see herself beloved :—and 
her nature so fed on wrongs, and made morbid by 
them, goes at once half way to meet any allegation 
of a new wrong of which she is the object. 

The third act is ingeniously contrived for 
stage-effect,—and was quite a novelty in its way. 
Lady Toppington proposes to distribute parts for 
private theatricals:—an amusement in which Anne 
is to take the part of a Duchess. An impromptu 
rehearsal is got up—lending itself to the equivoque 
of the situations; and during this rehearsal, Anne, 
burning with the sense of her supposed desertion, 
wilfully flirts with Llaniston,—and excites the re- 
monstrance of Thorold. Swept by her contending 
passions, she scornfully tells him that ‘‘he is 
free,”—and when the poor girl and her wily aunt 
are left alone, the tempter, humouring her mood, 
throws over her person a portion of the ducal 
robes. —It should have been mentioned that 
Llaniston is heir to an earldom.—The contest of 
her feelings as she stands statue-like for a while— 
the suggestions of ambition striving with her love 
which was already weak with its wound—were 
most finely rendered by Mrs. Charles Kean. The 
curtain falls on her final resolve— 

Away, mock shows, I grasp realities ! 

But the fourth act was the great act of the piece: 
—and taking this act alone, Mr. Marston has pro- 
duced nothing so effective. It consists of little 
more than a scene in which Thorold, by relating 
to Anne the story of her parents, breaks at last 
through her statuesque reserve.—finds the way 
back to her heart,—and dispels the fatal error to 
which she has suffered herself to fall a victim. A 
passage from this fine scene may give an idea of 
the poetry in the play. 

Before him knelt his wife, 
Your mother, 

Anne. Well? 

Thorold. He loved her, as they only 
Can love who suffer; loved her—soul and form. 

Ifer form was as the crystal to the light: 
Her soul —the light that filled it. Yet they parted! 
Those twin lwes broke, and blent on earth no more! 
Anne. What parted them? . 
Thorold. Weil asked !—What could? Not want— 
They had quaffed it to the dregs, and in its cup 
Pledged love anew; not exile—where he stood 
Was home to her; not chains—her faithful tears 
Had rusted them to free him; not the seas— 
They had foundered on one plank; not Iceland snows— 
You had tracked her footfall there ! 
All these, men brave for gold; why, love had mocked them! 
Anne. Tell me, what severed them ? 
Thorold. They had a child—an infant. 
Famine was at their threshold. For their child 





Th W iled. , oon: 
He offered shelter to the wile and bakes oe eel 
Denied it to the husband ! 

Anne. And my father ? 

— Strained your mother to his breast, till soon their 
Lit bg the form that clung for life to hers. 

They saw its wan, pinched cheek—the blight of want 
Creep on their blossom. They could save it! He 
With one long kiss till their souls met, again 
Embraced his wife, unwound his beggared arms, 
And said, ‘* Wife, go !”"—And for her child she went! 

“Will you pay back this mighty debt by sin ?” 
—Thorold asks. The frozen mood of poor Anne’s 
mind melts as he proceeds,—and as a final good 
talisman, he lays before her the picture of her 
mother. The mist and the frost pass at once away : 
—and Anne recognizes the picture, with a pang, 
that takes in all the past and the dreaded future. 
as the fatal portrait which had been used by her 
aunt to betray her.—On such an incident, prepared 
for and wrought up with the utmost skill, the 
curtain fell to a storm of applause. 

For the extraordinary triumph of this act all 
that followed paid the penalty. To fight up with 
any materials of anti-climax against such an im- 
pression as is here made, would have been diffi- 
cult,—but in our opinion Mr. Marston has been 
most unlucky in the choice of his materials, The 
device by which Anne, heart-redeemed and en- 
dowed with wealth, escapes from the vow which 
she had made, in her passion and her poverty, 
never to marry Thorold, seems to us little better 
than a verbal subterfuge,—and lets down the 
moral tone of the play. The solution of a self- 
raised difficulty thus referred to Plutus rather 
than to Love is felt to be most unsatisfactory. This 
is the more to be regretted because it might easily 
have been so managed that the moral redemption 
of the fourth act should involve the material and 
final crisis of the play. Especially if the fatal (sup- 
posed) necessity of five acts could have been defied, 
might this have been accomplished. The incidents 
are somewhat too slight to carry a five-act play,— 
and these materials might have been wrought into 
a three-act piece of extraordinary beauty. 

It remains only to record the excellence of the 
acting. The first place must be given to Mrs. Kean: 
—who entered most minutely into every phase of 
the character, and interpreted every emotion with 
exquisite propriety and unfailing power. Mr. 
Kean’s Thorold was an excellent assumption,— 
and was so acted as to raise it into a kind of in- 
fluence pervading with increasing force the entire 
action. The part of the worldly lady as played by 
Mrs. Winstanley was perfect. Her ease and non- 
chalance were admirable. But Mr. Addison—on 
the first night—in Sir Joshua, made the parvenv 
too gross and repulsive :—though a strong con- 
trast was intended by the author, and essential 
to his story. The actor will probably have moder- 
ated its exhibition as he has mellowed in the 
character, — All the appointments of the stage 
were of the first order.—At the close of the per- 
formance the author was summoned,—and bowed 
from a private box. 





HayMarkET.—A bout eight years ago [see Athen. 
No. 858], it will be recollected, that the licence of 
the Lord Chamberlain was refused to an anonymous’ 
comedy entitled ‘Richelieu in Love,’ which was: 
afterwards published with a long preface eloquently 
complaining of the wrong inflicted by misjudging 
authority. From time to time the subject has 
been revived, and occasionally reports were cireu- 
lated that the drama was to be produced. At 
length the requisite licence has been granted; and 
on Saturday, the play, reduced to three acts, and 
otherwise altered, was performed for the first time 
at this theatre. The Richelieu of this comedy is a 
very different being from the hero of Sir B. Lytton 
historical tragedy. He is here shown in love with 
Anne of Austria, Queen of France (Mrs. Stirling),— 
and as using all his wiles to hoodwink Louis XLIL 
(Mr. Howe), whose jealousy proves rather trouble- 
some both to himself and to his Prime Minister. The 
Queen, however, gay and innocent, pursues her 
own course; and, at a masked ball, submits to the: 
pursuit of Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, (Mr. 
Leigh Murray,) while Prince Charles of England 
makes love to the Princess Henriette of France— 
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both, however, in the disguise of English commoners, 
and unknown to the Queen, who on her part is un- 
known tothem. An assignation is the consequence; 
which, partly by chance and partly by contrivance, 
the Old Countess le Dragon (Mrs. Selby) isinduced to 
accept. This lady being employed by the King asa 
on the movements of hisconsort, both the Queen 
and the Princess are interested in having her cha- 
racter compromised, and take care to be present at 
the trysting-place with a page. Here, however, all 
jes are interrupted by Richelieu; who sends to 
the Bastile both Villiers and Stuart (for so the 
English Duke and Prince simply style themselves), 
_and, believing the Queen to be implicated, uses the 
circumstance as a motive for inducing Her Majesty 
to yield to the wishes of the Prime Minister. The 
Queen stipulates for time and the release of the 
offenders :—whom she then invites to a petit souper, 
at which she contrives that the Cardinal shall be 
present. The confusion of her English guests when 
she reveals herself as the Queen of France places 
her innocence beyond a doubt,—and the sudden 
entrance of Louis, who has been put on the scent 
by Le Dragon, hurries on the requisite explana- 
tions. The Prince and Princess are affianced on 
the spot; and Richelieu takes credit for a stroke of 
policy, in having so contrived to bring about a 
royal marriage. : 

The dialogue of this play is smartly written; the 

diction is antithetic, flowery, and satirical,—every 
sentence, indeed, pointed fora jestora sarcasm. The 
wit, frequently feeble, even where most elaborately 
expressed, has the fault of artificiality. Mr. Web- 
ster sought to give an artistic interpretation to the 
character of Richelieu ;—but there was scarcely 
matter enough in it to support the form which he 
laboured to impose. Mrs. Stirling was more happy 
‘in the part of the Queen. Indeed, she was the life 
of the drama, — inspi it everywhere with 
‘a sparkling vivacity,—and filled the scenes with a 
volatile grace which made her frequent appearance 
ever a delightful presence. But the other persons 
of the drama were evidently unsuited to their re- 
presentatives. Their deficiencies, however, were 
partly compensated by the splendid appointments 
of the piece—which, both in the ball-room and in 
the court, were lavishly expended on the scenes and 
‘the groupings. The comedy, accordingly, was re- 
ceived with applause, and announced for repetition. 
—On the dramatist’s name being called for, Mr. 
Webster stepped forward to state that he was as 
ignorant of it as the audience,—except that he had 
been informed that the pieee was by the author of 
the novel of ‘Whitefriars.’ The antecedents of this 
drama, with the mystery thus sedulously kept up, 
will doubtless add tothe interest of the perform- 
ance, 











FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





Notes on Music in Germany. 
sden. 


A few paragraphs are claimed by Dresden,— 


‘though the town is thought to originate little in 


music at present. The theatre is a singularly 
agreeable one. Throughout Germany, indeed, I 
fancy that the standard of dramatic performance is 
rising; and that the actors have generally gained 


‘in finish and delicacy without sacrifice of their well- 


known and meritorious earnestness. Discreditable 
to England as the fact is, I fear it is true, that to 
see the plays of Shakspeare properly represented 
the lover of Shakspeare must go to Berlin, to 
Vienna, or to Dresden :—to which latter place, it 
may be recollected, our late guest, Herr Emil 


‘Devrient, belongs. What London manager, 


for instance, could dream of representing ‘The 
Comedy of Errors?'—yet in Dresden the play is 
capitally given and cordially taken. This is not— 
indeed it could not be—a solitary example,—since 
asmuch of general and habitual discipline as of indi- 
vidual genius must go to the performance. But 
the drama as it is in Germany is too full and too 
Various a subject to be entered on here. 

Like good traditions of a smooth and careful 
execution seem to pervade the Dresden opera, with 
oue fatal difference. In musical drama the “ prin- 
cipals” are chargeable with the German neglect of 
the refinements of singing. In the ‘Prophet’ of 





Meyerbeer, the three Anabaptists are very good, 
and the chorus is sufficient ; but Bertha and Fides 
are barely mediocre. Herr Tichatschek’s concep- 
tion of the tenor part is far higher and deeper than 
either M. Roger’s or Signor Mario’s,—practically 
satisfying me for the first time, that it is, perhaps, 
the finest male part in opera. But his method 
never was—ané his voice no longer is—adequate 
to the execution of the music. Possibly the per- 
manent residence at Dresden of Madame Gold- 
schmidt, which is said to be her present decision, 
may tend to raise the tone of vocal excellence 
there,—if, by “lending a voice” from time to time 
to the music of her adopted home she will furnish 
her fellow-citizens with an exampleand an incentive. 
In a severer branch of Art Dresden has still a 
model, in Herr Schneider :—whose organ playing 
in the Sophien-Kirche will repay a pilgrimage to 
hear it as richly as it did eleven years ago, when 
Mendelssohn cautioned me not to overlook it as 
the finest thing of its kind in Germany. For power 
over the manuals and pedal-board —for wonderful 
adroitness and variety in managing the stops—for 
bright, solid, coherent, and interesting resource in 
improvization—this remains to be a treat of the 
very highest class, the value of which brightens in 
proportion as experience of other instrumental 
displays enlarges itself. Every organ-haunter 
should thank me for reminding him that so con- 
summate a master of that king of instruments is still 
to be heard in Dresden in all the plenitude of his 
— and intellectual powers. 
he organ-hunter may not perhaps have been 
hitherto aware, that a very noble Silbermann in- 
strument exists at about five hours’ distance from 
Dresden, in the Cathedral Church of Frieberg,— 
which is said to rival the better known organ by 
the same maker in the Catholic church of the Saxon 
capital. No one who cares for what is primitive 
and picturesque will grudge spending half a day in 
Frieberg;even should he be so deficient in geological 
enterprise as not to descend the Ascension mine, or 
the great Murder mine, or any other of the mines, 
great or small, that lie about on the banks of the 
little stream Mulde,—by courtesy called a river. 
The ruinous fortifications of the town, with a tower 
at every twenty yards’ distance, clambered over 
by ivy and encroached upon by tall trees, would 
of themselves fill a small sketch-book. Then, the 
architecture of the place is rich in details. The 
pilgrim may there, possibly for the first time, see 
many varieties of the arched doorway, flanked with 
its pair of hospitable canopied seats,—out of which, 
by simply fancying a German Philemon and Baucis 
sitting there at eventide for the chance of a little 
talk with the passer-by, he can conjure up so cha- 
racteristic an old-world picture. In the shrubbery 
walk close to the Schloss-Platz there is a tasteful 
and well-considered monument (a bust on an orna- 
mental estal) to Werner, the geologist,—the 
fitness of which is proved by the quaint figures of 
the miners who hurry past it in their odd costume 
of apron tied on behind with the lantern above. 
There is no want, in short, of traits and points 
sufficient to occupy heart and eye, should even the 
fanatico arrive towards noon :—at which hour the 
universal resolution of Frieberg to set in to dinner 
assumes an obstinacy beyond the power of bribery 
or conception to shake. No getting at the organ 
then !—verger, music-director, organist, bellows- 
blower will alike turn a deaf ear to the most in- 
sensate Englishman who has ‘no bowels” of 
compassion for Saxon appetites sharpened by the 
thin and bracing air of the district. But when 
once ‘‘the rage of hunger is appeased,” and the 
cathedral is unlocked and the organ is opened, it 
will be found, I think, well worth waiting for. 
When I heard it, it stood in need of a thorough 
cleaning and tuning,—some of the stops, among 
others the vor humana, being totally untenable ; 
but the tone of those-which I did hear, and the 
great voice of the full organ, have that peculiar 
richness and brilliancy which have hardly been 
equalled out of any other factory. Yet, the organ 
is not one of first-class scale, having but forty-four 
stops, three manuals, and the usual complement of 
pedals :—thus affording another instance of pomp 
and power attained by judicious balance, exquisite 
finish, and that happy sleight of hand not to be 


communicated by receipts, not to be described in 
language, converting into a work of Art the thing 
which without it would be merely a piece of 
mechanism. The touch is not so heavy as in other 
organs of the date. The case, with its profusion of 
gilt wreaths, according to a fashion favourite with 
its makers, may be thought somewhat too showy, 
perhaps, for the grave simplicity of a Protestant 
church; but it is less ornate than those of the 
organs in Amsterdam, and ‘‘composes” (as the 
painters have it) not amiss with the two curious 
pulpits carved in chalk, and with the florid iron- 
work screen behind the altars through which may 
be seen the lofty quire and the rich tomb of 
Maurice of Saxony. Add to this, that the kind old 
gentleman who exhibited the instrument had 
sound notions of the real organ style, and made it 
speak with due dignity. Were it more visited, 
perhaps, it might be kept in better tune :—though 
by our home experiences of York and Birmingham 
we might have learned, that whereas the first thing 
is to build a great organ, the second is to neglect 
it, and the third to make it difficult of access to 
competent players. 

In addition to opportunities of hearing some of 
the new compositions so largely discu in Ger- 
many, claiming separate and strict notice,—my 
stay at Leipsic has yielded matter of much interest. 
It is pleasant to have to state, that the true school 
of sound instrumental playing seems to flourish at 
the Conservatory there, under the guardianship of 
MM. David and Moscheles. It is true, that at 
present they have some remarkable materials to 
work upon. The boy Gernsheim has been already 
named in the Atheneum; but more extraordinary, 
perhaps, in regard to promise is a family of three 
brothers, consisting of a pair of mites who play 
the pianoforte and violin with unmistakeabie genius 
in the healthiest process of developement,—and 
an elder youth, whose proficiency on the piano may 
be inferred from the fact that I heard him, ata 
moment’s notice, execute the first movement of 
Chopin’s Concerto in £ minor (one of the most diffi- 
cult concert pieces in existence), with unfalterin 
accuracy and spirit, by memory. It would be ha 
to name the most accomplished of our home 
pianists who could manage such a feat. At the 
third Gewand-haus concert, a Mdlle. Schénerstedt 
(also from the Conservatory) performed Beethoven’s 
Concerto in G with a grace, propriety, and musical 
skill which did high credit to herself and to her in- 
structors. No such pupils, alas! are to be heard 
at our Royal Academy of Music. 

It has been a real pleasure, too, to find Herr 
David playing more finely than ever,—with all the 
ripeness of matured feeling and experience, a 
nobler tone than formerly, and additional executive 
brilliancy. His new compositions for the violin 
—three Concertos, a scherzo with orchestra, and a 
collection of single movements for the violin and 
piano—are a treasure in these dreary days, for 
their beauty, brightness, skill, and simplicity of 
idea. They will surely one day be known—and as 
surely, I apprehend, appreciated at their full worth 
—in England. 

At the fourth Gewand-haus concert was per- 
formed a brilliant Concert-overture by Herr Rietz, 
which I think would please in England ;—and 
Herr Dreyschock (brother of the pianist) played 
Ernst’s grand pathetic violin Concerto in consum- 
mate style,—if less passionately, more purely than 
its composer himself can play it. There, also, sang 
Malle. Westerstrand, the new Swedish singer, — 
whose praises by Herr Rellstab have been copied 
into the Atheneum. This lady aspires to the same 
fame as Mdlle. Zerr and Madame de la Grange, 
—namely, that of astonishing by her execution, 
and commanding those altissimo notes of the 
soprano voice which the weary folk who are for 
ever complaining of the sharpness of modern 
concert pitch have foolishly mourned over as so 
many lost delights. They are entirely silenced by the 
gushing forth of this modern company of shrill 
songstresses, who have invaded the realms of the 
Queen of Night in ‘Die Zauberflite :’—yet I can 
hardly help wishing that they had been left to 
mourn, blest in the possession of their grievance. 
Not only are the acute notes which these high 
|soprani produce hardly agreeah!a,—but they are 
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scarcely producible without sacrifice of the sweeter 
and more available middle tones of the voice. In 
this respect Mdlle. Westerstrand shares the defect 
of the ladies with whom, as regards ascent to the 
upper F, staccati, trills, &c., she aspires to compete. 
Too loudly has the trumpet been blown in favour of 
her flageolet tones by the Berlin critic—At the 
fifth Gewand-haus concert is to be given the 
‘ Athalia’ music of Mendelssohn, in commemora- 
tion of the day of his death. At the sixth, Gade’s 
*Comala :'—of which, possibly, separate mention 
will be made. 

As the question of the reality or redundancy of 
the two well-known bars in the scherzo to Beet- 
hoven’s c minor Symphony has been again recently 
raised by M. Berlioz, when reviewing ‘ Beethoven 
et ses trois Styles,’ by M. von Lenz, on the strength 
of his own sympathies and inward convictions, 
backed by the assurance of Herr Schindler, that 
had such a transaction as the correction taken 
place, Herr Schindler must have known it,—let 
me state for the benefit of all at home interested 


in the subject, that No. 27 of the Allgemeine | 


Musikalische Zeitung (dated the 8th of July, 1846) 
contains a communication from Herren Breitkopf 
and Hiirtel (the well-known publishers), including 
a fac-simile of the letter from Beethoven, dated 
August 21st, 1810, commanding the erasure of the 
two bars,—and accompanying such command (to 
make assurance doubly sure) with the passage in 
his own handwriting in which the two bars are 
crossed out. The motivo is to be given out in its 
slightly varied form, — that is, with the two 
crotchets divided by a rest, in place of the original 
minim and crotchet. Beethoven’s original letter 
is still extant in the collection of Herren Breitkopf 
& Hirtel. So far as the two bars are concerned, 
the matter is of no vital importance to the com- 
position ; but the lesson should surely be valuable 
to persons wielding the pen of authority who may 
hereafter be tempted to deny without examination 
statements made on good authority. 

That the random style of criticism and assumption 
can co-exist with knowledge, reverence, and real 
musical feeling, is yet again proved in the work by 
M. von Lenz already referred to, which I have 
looked over since I have been at Leipsic. Full of 
prejudice, full of impertinence,—in one page 
stupidly anti-Gallican, in another ridiculous when 
speaking of the “tic hébraique” of Mendelssohn,— 
at once more dreamy and dogmatic in giving inter- 
pretations of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonatas than 
will be endured by any other amateur, whether he 
be dreamer or dogmatist,—in spite of these and 
many other faults of matter and manner, an amount 
of love and labour is revealed in this book, meriting 
kind construction from those who will endure some 
impertinence for the sake of honest purpose and 
enthusiastic admiration. Though, like M. Ouli- 
bischeff’s monograph on Mozart, this work on 
Beethoven is no safe guide to a student,—it still 
may furnish its quota to the philosophical historian 
of music, who will regard such a phenomenon as a 
Russian amateur devoting years to completing and 
commenting on a catalogue of the works of one 
favourite author with close and cordial attention. 
—While on the subject of publications concerning 
music, let me state that in Leipsic I have heard 
the judicious and temperate ‘ Musikalische Briefe,’ 
noticed in the Atheneum, ascribed not to Herr 
Reissiger,—but to Herr Lobe,—well known as a 
composer, and as one who has written on music in 
former years, 

The rumoured changes among the German 
kapellmeisters recently announced will none of them, 
it is now said, come to pass. Herr Ferdinand 
Hiller will resume his place as head of the Conser- 
vatory of Cologne,—Herr Marschner will remain 
at his old post. The Herr Hellmesberger ap- 
pointed as his associate is not, as I had fancied, 
the one whose violin playing pleased in London. 
—It is now said that Herr Joachim will probably 
remove from Weimar to Hanover. 





MosicaL anD Dramatic Gossip.—The obi- 
tuary of the week includes the name of Mr. George 
Anderson, the clown. It is a melancholy reflection 
that a life which has so often made the merriment 





of other lives should come at last to a close so ter- | 


rible :—suicide, caused, as it is said, by a tempo- 
rary derangement, the result of want and sickness. 


Those who have recently talked with M. Meyer- 
beer assure us that he confesses to having finished 
a new opera for the Opéra Comique of Paris,—or if 
we must speak precisely, to having prepared it for 
rehearsal, since his operas are completed only 
during the progress of putting them on the stage. 
The eel world will look with more than ordi- 
nary curiosity for a work from M. Meyerbeer on a 
scale excluding those grand displays of combination 
which have made his renown, We are prepared 
to find that the ingenuity which with him amounts 
to genius will bear him through the ordeal (though 
it be a trying one) without detriment to his popu- 
larity, —and that if the opera in question be given 
at all in Paris, it will be worthy of his reputation. 


The ‘ Undine’ of Lortzing has been just produced 
at the Friedrich-Wilhelm’s Theater in Berlin.— 


| Herr David has made his first essay in opera com- 





position in a work, ‘Hans Wacht,’ the other day 
performed at Leipsic.— We are glad to hear, that 
the boy Gernsheim, of whose remarkable organi- 
zation mention was made some time ago, has been 
rescued by good counsels from public exhibition, 
and is now pursuing his studies in the Conservatory 
of Leipsic.—A pupil of Dr. Liszt’s, Herr von 
Bulow, is also beginning to be spoken of as display- 
ing more than ordinary promise in performance. 


The prospects of the dramatic art are brighten- 
ing in Norway. A project for the erection of a 
national theatre in Christiania, the capital of that 
“annexed” kingdom, has been set on foot,—and a 
fund has been already raised by subscription of the 
richer inhabitants sufficient for its construction 
and for the foundation of a school of acting. M. 
Cronborg, a distinguished Norwegian actor, has 
been appointed to the office of superintendent of 
dramatic studies; and the musical director, M. 
Conradi, organist of the garrison, will be assisted 
by five Professors.—The school of acting was 
inaugurated with appropriate ceremonies on the 
31st ult. 





MISCELLANEA 





Reclaimed Sand- Banks in Holland.—All voyagers 
between the Maas and the Scheldt, along the in- 
land waters of Holland, have noticed the immense 
sand-banks lying uncovered when the tides are 
out. Near Bergen op Zoom these sand-banks are of 
enormous size, the abodes of innumerable seals and 
porpoises. Plans for reclaiming these islands, and 
for connecting them with the main land by means 
of a double sea-wall, have been often broached: 
but while the Dutch possessed a magnificent 
colonial empire, the cost and labour of shutting out 
those stormy tides appeared to the merchants of 
Amsterdam as wholly disproportioned to the gain. 
Now, however, that the energies of Holland are 
contracted into a comparatively narrowspace, every 
rood of land in the old country is gaining in value 
—and gigantic works like the drainage of Haar- 
lem Lake and the Inclosure at Batt are undertaken 
in earnest. The latter works, which will include 
a total surface of 36,000 acres, were commenced 
on the 10th of July last, and already very nearly 
3,500 of these acres have been partially reclaimed 
by embankments. As the land reclaimed by these 
great works is from 6 to 8 feet above the level of 
low water of spring tides, it will drain itself, —having 
in this respect an immense advan over the 
reclaimed land of the Haarlem Lake, which is from 
6 to 11 feet below that level. The first great outer 
bank is already completed. During the winter the 
labours of the workmen will be applied to the 
internal completion of the portion thus reclaimed ; 
and to the construction of a canal connecting the 
Eastern and Western Scheldt between Hanswerd 
and Wemelding, which the company have under- 
taken to make in lieu of the branch of the Scheldt 
between Batt and Bergen op Zoom which their 
reclamations will include. The canal to supersede 
for purposes of navigation the branch of the sea 
thus recovered will be five miles in length and 
have 18 feet of water. Five hundred men are at 





work upon it. Sir John Rennie is the eng; 
employed. The benefits of this reclamation “7 
land are more than local. To the King of Holland 
it will give forty square miles of additional territory. 
to his subjects a large extension of employment and 
wealth, and to the commerce of Europe it will 
yield 180,000 quarters more of wheat per annum, 


Capt. Synge’s ‘ Great Britain One Empire.’—Spj 
Cork Harbour, Nov. 1, 1852.—The Pew goer of ee 
as a critical and literary journal induces me to addten 
a few lines to you in the hope that I may satisfactorily ac. 
count for the subjects remarked upon in your review ona 
slight work lately published by me, ‘Great Britain One 
Empire,’ &e. [see ante, No. 1304],—and that I may awaken 
an interest with you in behalf of the very important subj 
to which I have endeavoured to call attention. Sir Ate 
ander Mackenzie in 1793, and not Mr. Asa Whitney in 1850 
was the first great pioneer to the West,—and the, at that day, 
bold originator of the plan for quick communication wiih 
the East vid North America. I have been careful to point 
him out as the real propounder of those geographical faci- 
lities which steam has now rendered so dingly im- 
portant. Mr. Asa Whitney is only like myself a follower in 
his track, desirous like myself of seeing a route completed 
In my lectures before the Royal Geographical Society, I have 
fully attributed to Mr. Asa Whitney that for which I am jin- 
debted to him :—these lectures being’ published in the Trang. 
actions of that Society. The present sketch passes more 
rapidly on to those details of actual site and execution which 
are of the utmost value to the national interests of the 
British Empire, and where the widest diversity exists both 
as to result and facility of execution between the scheme of 
Mr. Asa Whitney and my own. I am not aware that Mr. 
Asa Whitney has ever entered into the details of, or even 
proposed, the link system of execution ; indeed, the country 
on the United States side does not admit of it,—and the 
imperial and national aspects of this question, the principles 
and details of the Eastern terminating branches, the relief 
system of labour, the national emigration and colonization, 
are necessarily not his. The outline merely of the more 
prominent points that bear upon the incorporation of the 
Empire as it might, and perhaps as it must, be, brought about 
(if it is to continue an Empire) by the progress of more rapid 
communications, is all that I have laid before the country 
until some more practical interest is awakened in its national 
aspects; but minuter details than any that I have heard of 
on any hand have been prepared by me previously to the 
visit of Mr. Asa Whitney to this country, and altogether 
independently of his (in all but its first principle) completely 
different scheme. lam ,&c. 

J. W. H. Syyez, Capt. RE. 





New Universal Coin.—‘‘ We have now before us,” 
says the Cork Southern Ri , ‘a specimen of a 
new universal coin, designed to facilitate the system 
of exchanges among the different civilized nations 
of the world,—and which, if adopted, would cer- 
tainly tend materially to put an end to the confusion 
about the currency of various places of which 
every traveller has had such annoying experience. 
The designer of it is a gentleman well known in the 
scientific world for his politico-economic essays on 
many important subjeets, Prof. Neilson Hancock. 
Without diagrams it is not easy to give an exact 
idea of it, but the description may be thus given. 
—The coin is of silver, containing 37 parts of that 
metal to 3 parts of copper. Its weight is one ounce 
troy, and its value, in the coin of Great Britain 
and Ireland, is 5s. 2d. The weight is expressed in 
English, German, and French, on one side, and on 
the reverse the proportions of the two metals in 
the same languages. Its value, in the existing 
currencies of twelve countries, is likewise stamped 
on it thus:—England, 5s. 2d.; America, 1 dollar 
19 three-fifth cents; France, 6 francs 39 centimes; 
Naples, 1 ducat 50 grani; Austria, 2 florins 27 
three-fifth kreutzer; Prussia, 1 thaler 21 two-thirds 
silber grosschen. On the reverse :—Spain, 1 dollar 
5 reals 28 maravedis; Portugal, 1 milrei 714 reis; 
Russia, 1 rouble 60 copecs; Holland, 2 gulden 99 
cents; Hindostan, 2 rupees 10 annas 10 pice; 
China, 7 mace 8 candareens 4 four-fifth cash. There 
is no device of any sort, if we except a very minute 
representation of the terrestrial globe, which hardly 
deserves the name; and it is a plain, unpretending, 
but thoroughly useful piece of money, and well 
calculated to serve the purposes for which it has 
been designed. On the continent of Europe, espe- 
cially, it would be very desirable to have such a 
coinage in lieu of the miserable depreciated currency 
now so general there.” 





To CorresporpEnts. —W, R.— J. G.—J.T. K. jun.— 
J. W. P.—E. C.—Vigil—B. E.—A. C.—wW. H.—W. R. B.— 
received. 

H. R. C. will have no difficulty in getting through any 
London bookseller the information which we must 0ur- 
selves go in search of ere we could give it him. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
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Dr. Fownes’s Manual of Chemistry. 
Edited by H. BENCE JONES, M.D. F.RS. and A. W. 
——— N, Ph.D. F.R.S. The Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
cloth, 128. 6d. 





The Actonian Prize Essays of 100 Guineas each. 
ittee of the Royal Insti 
Awarded by the Gongs st ee yal Institution of 


. 

The Wisdom and Beneficence of the 
ALMIGHTY,as DISPLAYED in the SENSE of VISION. 
With Illustrations on Steel and Wood. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
By WHARTON JONES, F.RB.S. 


Chemistry, as Exemplifying the 
WISDOM and BENEFICENCE of GOD. Second Edition. 
Feap. Svo. cloth, 48, 6d. By GEORGE FOWNES, F.&.S. 


The First Step in Chemistry. By 


ROBERT GALLOWAY. Post 8vo. cloth, a. 





“We heartily d this ork to the 
heads of schools who are anxious to initiate their wapiis into 
the principles of a most most useful branch of 
human knewledge.”—London Journal of Mé 


By the same Author, post 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


A Manual of Qualitative Analysis. 
“This is really a valuable little book. We hope pes for a 


time met with an infroductery manual which so com- 
long oy fulfils its intention."---Athendcum. 





A Hand-book of Medical Chemis- 
Max, Professor of Practical Uhemistey in ings College, | 8 
London. nd Edition, feap. vo. cloth, 68. 6d. 

By the same Author, 
Practical Chemistry; including 


suaLysis. With numerous Illustrations on Wood. Feap. 


Instruction in Chemical Anal 


as in the Laboratory of Giessen. By C. REM. 
FRESENIUS. Edited by LLOYD BULLOCK. — 


Qualitative. Third Edition, 8vo. cloth, 9s. 





Dietetics of the Soul. By ERNST 
VON FEUCHTERSLEBEN, M.D. Translated from the 
Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 58, 





Animal Electricity: from the Work of 


DR. DU BOIS-REYMOND. Edited by H. BENCE 
wag wy M.D. F.R.S. With Fifty Engravings on Wood, feap. 
lo 


“This small volume tak a valuable addition to our 
literature. Those who read with attention will learn any 
most impo facts from this work, but it demands 








Magic, Witchcraft, Animal Mag- 


NETISM, HYPNOTISM, and ELECTRO-BIOLOGY. By 
JAMES BRAID, M.R.C.S. Third Edition. 8vo. 2s. 
oan pha moe mh of Mp. p my oo on Mpvastion well pave 
as do experiments on 
fiectry Sele DP. Holland, F.R.S. 
By the same Author, price ls. 6d. 
Observations on Trance; °, Human 
HYPERNATION, 





Homeopathy and the Homeeopaths. 


By J. STEVENSON BUSHNAN, M.D. Feap. 8vo. cloth, 53. 





On the C Contamination of Water 
by the FOInOR of LEAD; m the Human 
a y.  B wos? AMES B. WARRISON Mi RCS. Feap. 8yo. 


Manual of Medical Jurisprudence. 


ByA.S. oe M.D. F.R.S. The Fourth Edition. Feap. 
8yo, cloth, 12s. 








On Diseases of the Liver. By 


GEORGE BUDD, M.D. F. S., 
— tal Illustrated with % boloured Plates - wl econo = 
= .4 The Second Editi om, revised, with Additions.” Bro. 


ng Joun CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. 





NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


——@—— 


RECREATIONS in PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. By Miss R. M. PoeaLin. With Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. 

Our design be ve & general sine of the Earth in its 
present condition, ae the laws by — it is 1! 
and its more s' features, it to us 
this gnd would be more effectually attained by. uniting Phy sical 

with Descriptive Geography. oe ve, therefore, not “7 our 
attention was the subjects us treatises on 

ut have super-edded a ‘8 brief description of the leading 
features of the terrestrial Cry a> collated L,- the most modern 
and authentic sources. And it is wilttend y this arrangement 
each branch of our present subject tend Ah Tn the other ; 
and that not only will the science of Physi: Goograpls appear in 

@ new and very generall. interesting tight nas that a more 

comprehensive view of the earth as i is will be obtained ; and the 

desideratum of a concise and Pate nd outline of Natural Geo- 
graphy in its present advanced state be in some measure = 


RECREATIONS in GEOLOGY. By 


Miss R. M. —_ LIN. With many Woodcuts. Third Edition, 
enlarged. 


While there ha a ne absence of pete: in the general form 
and style of this volume, it is evident ae & reat deal of reading 
and research have been requisite for its rodnetion, and that the 
Authoress must have carned over a number of dry and ponderous 
tomes, the very sight of which would scare numbers of the fair sex. 

. While the work is excellently put together as a whole, a ad 
copious index renders easy a reference to any part. Ly 
also ed, which explains all the technicai words ; thus the 
book contains all that those would desire to know *whose occu 
tions or inclinations hinder them from yarening f° eology to any 
gat extent, and are at the same time desirous nowing what 

ries ut. It will also be an agree- 

able pocket volume for the tourist, who may be anxious to know 
something concerning the various soils over which he pases = 


RECREATIONS in ASTRONOMY. By 


Rev. LEWIS woapnaneem, | M.A. With many Woodcuts. 
Fourth Edition, revised. 4s, 6d. 
A popular view of the science of Astronomy, including the sub” 
stance of seve! chagtens on the subject that appeared in the 
lagazine. explains the laws that  sagenene 6 the pla- 
netary system, deocsthes “et different cy also of 
the = aed heavenly bodies, the telescope, the dial, &c. The language 
is pl and the ex aes are made clear by familiar compari- 
pee ond illustrated by numerous diagrams an pistunes,cogrer ed 
wood. A glossar: of terms an an index are appended ; and, 
altogether, this. thie is the best “ Popular Astronomy” we have met 





RECREATIONS in CHEMISTRY. By 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS. = ith numerous Woodcuts. Second 
Edition, much enlarged. 

The present volume must be ne neither asa ) yepein’ nor as 

a corrected edition of the‘ in C! y’ published in 

pap h for, with the exception of a few pages and paragraphs, it is 


new work, 
wii is intended, net for the prvielont, but for the tyro ; and there- 
fore I have endeavoured by render it replete wi instructions con- 
cerning the methods rforming ae Se regarding the 
non-metallic Elements > facility, safety, and su: -T have 
written the Gagtees particularly devoted to the Manipuistions of 
the Laboratory in the language that experience has convinced me 
_ She most suitable for conveying instruction to those em 
wish to acquire know e science, and not 


Gerive teny amusement from ex) S~ 44 
of the pails Levene ibeems— Fequuce - 


THE WORLD of WATERS; or, 


BROBBATIONS in HYDROGRAPHY. By Miss R. M. 
ZORNLIN. With numerous Woodcuts. Second Edition, és. 


In this J, ~ by our attention has a been limited to the 
consideration of the laws 





mere 





THE HOUSE I LIVE IN;; or, Popular 


= of the 7 — and Punetions of the Humen 
Body. With Woodcuts, Seventh Edition. 2s. 6d. 
This little work is founded = — published under the same 
title by Dr. Alcott, a popular American writer. In presenting it 
ish pu! the Editor p roposes to supply a deficiency 
Ww to have Sons! long felt by toubere in schoo)s 
— by merotens Syeath in general. His hope is, that from the 
plainness of its style, the clearness of its descri 
‘conn, a the hers happy tact in illustration, the book will 
found a valuable addition to the elementary works for the instruc- 
tion of zones of} of ag a. a preparing the presen’ 
= Le. yt. necessary to be ph my With a large 
on of oi is Weht y valuable, there were in the original 
inadmissible, and others that re- 
able alteration. en forms of 7 


and frequent inaccuracies in the ~~ probably arising 

from errors of the press, not merely a careful A - 

but, for the the most tire reconstruction necessary. Besides 

this, some entirely new r articles have been added, and a : fuller ex- 
tion of many of those in the original given, AT) 4 to make 


as work more te’ It 
changes Sithout abandoning 








= aa aiteriog th =F d lanato: le of thi 
or quaint and explana: ie of the 
author. from which “ wes much of ant JN 
ter; and iis confidently hoped that vy £  —— 
plished.— Editor's Preface. 


POPULAR PHYSIOLOGY. ; Familiar 
= —— tt. of pars and senemecke at Mian By 
P. B. LORD. B. With numerous Woodcuts. Secon 





In the present little volume it has been the object of the Author 
to tncsndense as great a number as possible of well ascertained oo 
ing them only by as much reasoning as may be n 
to to elucidate their mutual relations, and ascertain, by legitimate 
induction, the genavel laws which they appear to indicate. 





London: Joun W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
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is day is published, 


R PARKES. Post &vo. 
Pn mst oe 


THE VILLAGE I PEARL: | a Domestic Poem; 


with Miscellaneous Pieces. By JOHN 
ian. Sve cloth. 3a 6d. iy CRAWFORD WILSON 


rE VERBERATIONS. PartI. 1s. Part II. 2s, 


vefath this Atel ile verse pam: giles we Shink we see ovidense ofa true 
fresh and natural fount of genuine son: — Examiner. 
Pestdemarkable for earnestness of thought an strength of dic- 
jon.” —Mi Herald. 


lorning 
“ As long as we have such ‘ Reveernttions’ as these shall 
never grow weary of them.”— Weekly WV = 


HEARTS in MORTMAIN, and CORNELIA. 
A. Novel, in 1 vol. post 8vo. 5s, 
“ Both stories contain matter of thought and reflection which 
rt ey RE up 9a dozen common-place circulating library produo- 
101 =. 
“ It is not ften @ w-a-days that t: rks of rare degree 
of excellence in their class are to be found in one an ke . 


THE SIEGE of DAMASCUS: A Historical 
<7 y By JAMES NISBET. In ~s ws post 8vo. 108. 
romance of very unusual power.”— Leader. 


POEMS, by B. 


c 


Second {ESIS = Ex = Sang 
THE NEMESIS of FAITH. BD By J 
FROUDE, M.A., late Fellow S Exeter College, Oxfo: Post & 


oth, 6. 
“+ Nemesis of Faith’ possesses the first requisites of abook. It 
ao pee er, matter, and mastery of — 
ms he st a of the letters is everywhere cerning * The cl 
os is fluent, Pee ie and only too highly wrought in 


beau 
THE ARTISTS MARRIED LIFE: being 
that of ALaeet DURER. 4 4 bye J Dist les of the A 
Prudent M as well as for the P: @ Ins prorgen of al 
Christendom, given to the light. Ohran “ieted yh the German of 
Leopo.p Scnerer, by Mrs. J. R. Stovarr. One vol. feap. 8yo. 
—— binding, 6s. 
me ~E h — La an | consist in its one pu pu , and its 
oughtful, an part man’s inne: 
ife.”. way) hema atime ——— - ¥ r 


“ The mers reminds us of the happiest efforts of Tieck. * * The 
aciga te to show how, in aud gi of every obstacle, genius vil mani- 
fest itself to the world, a give give Have and substance to its beauti- 
ful dreams and fanci: 


NORICA;; or, Tales of Niirnberg from the 
ee, Time. Translated from altable for b of Avcust Hacen. 
8vo. orname: resentation, uniform 

with? The Artist’ SS Marrie ‘Life: Y —" 


“Simple in its style, quaint, ate, Tyionably penernt—the 
w 





book smacks strongly of the ictu ue old 80: ich it treats. 
* * A forcibly-drawn and iy finished picture of art and house- 
hold life in that won derfully ar and art old 


city of Germany. — Atlas, — 
“ A delicious little book.”— W 


rely Dispatch, 
“ A volume full of interest for the lover of old times.” 
Manchester 


THE LIFE of JEAN PAUL FR. RICHTER. 
Compiled from various sources. Together with his Au‘ hy, 
translated erman. Second Edition. Thastrated wittes 
Po t engraved on Steel. Cloth, 78, 6d. 

“The Autobiography of Richter is one of the most interesting 
studies of a true poet's childhood ever given to the world.” 
Lowe's Edinburgh p Swaine 
“A charming piece of biography.”— Christian Reformer. 

JUDGE STORY.—The Life and Satine of 
JOSEPH STORY, Associate Justice of mot Su Court of the 
United States, and ‘Dane Professor of niversity. 


U 
Edited by hie’ Boo, W. W. STORY. In % yt royal 8vo. clot: 
wes Portrait. 


We ook in vain over the legal literature of E: d for names 
to put in comparison with those of Livingstone, Kent and Story.” 
E , October, 1853. 
Greater than any lew Writer of which England can boast 
since the days of Blacksto 
Campbell, in the House of Lords, April 7, 1843. 


THE LIFE of the Rev. JOSEPH BLANCO 


WHITE. W ritten, by Himself. With Portions of his Correspon- 
me Edited by JOHN HAMILTON THOM. 3 vols. post 8yo. 


WILLIAM VON HUMBOLDT'’S LETTERS 
toa FEMALE FRIEND. A Complete Edition. Translated from 
the Second Edition. By CATHERINE M. A. COUPER, Author 
- * iy to Beechwood Farm,’ * Lucy’s Half-Crown,’ &ec. 2 vols. 

ITALY: Past and Present; or, General Views of 
its History, Religion, Politics, Literature, and Art. By L. MAR- 
RLIOTTL. 2 vols, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

THE HISTORY of ANCIENT ART among 
the GREEKS. By ke — WINCKELMANN. From the Ger- 
man, by G. H. pores Beautifully illustrated. 8vo. cloth, 6s, 

blished, Post 8vo. cloth, 78. 6d. 

HISTOIRE des CRIMES du DEUX DE- 


CEMBRE. Par VICTOR SCH@LCHER, Représentant du 
Peuple. 


ane LIBRARY for the PEOPLE. 
rm, post Svo. ornam 
SKETCHES of EUROPEAN CAPITALS. 
By WILLIAM WARE, Author of *Zenobia; or, Letters from 
Palmyra,’ * Aurelian,’ &c. 1s. 
LITERATURE and LIFE. Lectures by E. 
P. WHIPPLE, Author of * Essays and Reviews.’ 1s. 
The Fourth Edition of 
THE SOUL: HER ORROWS and HER 


ASPIRATIONS, An rc. Leopente the Natu: swiiidas 
Soul as the True Basis By PRancis W pias 
NEWMAN, formerly Palow ef - lio} Poallege, 0 


CHRISTIAN THEISM. By C. C. "Hex, 
Author of ‘ An Inquiry into the Origin of Christianity.’ 1s. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES of the OLD 
PAINTERS. By the Author of * Three Experiments of Living,’ 


London: Joun CHaPMan, 142, Strand. 








THE ATHENAUM 


CNov. 6,’59 
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CO BSEQUIES of the late FIELD-MARSHAL 
the DUKE OF WELLINGTON, K.C.B. K.G. &e. 


MACLURE, MACDONALD & MACGREGOR, Her Majesty’s | the 


Lithographers, have the honour to announce that shortly after | 
the Faneral of His Grace the late Duke of Wellington, they will 
blish SEVEN PLATES (Interiors, Exteriors, and Portrait), 
illustrative of that august Ceremonial, beautifally drawn and 
lithographed on half_imperial size, in the highest st, ple of Tinte 
Lithography, in an elegant and aperensiete cover. Price 2l. 28. 
Copies will be delivered faithfully in order of Subscription ; and 
as only a limited number can be printed, an early Subscription i 





y 
37, RL may ae Homme, 
r, 1852 
Subscriptions “yeoeived as above ; also at the other Offices of the 


Publishers, 18, Fenwick-street, Liverpool; 774, Market-street, 
Manchester ; and 57, Buch treet, Glasgow. 
Ibert, 
A MEZZOTINTO ENGRAVING, by SAMUEL 
COUSINS, A.R.A., after Mr. Tuomas Mocrorp’s Portrait 
of J. Cc. ADAMS, M.A., painted for the Combination-room of St. | 
John’s College, Cambridge. For Impressions apply to Mr. Moc- 
ForD, 55, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, London ; or Hocartn | 
«& , Co. Haymarket. 








Lately published, | 
Under the Patronage of H.K.H. Prince A 





CANON TREVOR ON CONVOCATION, 
Just published, post Svo. cloth, price 58. 
By John & Charles Mozley, Paternoster-row, London, and 
J. H. Parker, Oxford, ‘ | 
HE CONVOCATIONS of the TWO PRO- 
YVINCES, their Origin, Constitution, and Forms of Proceed- 
ing, with a Chapter on their Revival. 
By GEORGE TREVOR, 4..A., 
ano ork, " 
and Proctor for the Clergy of the Archdeaconry of York. 
** In this werk all the questions now mooted are carefully con- 
sidered, and the authorities produced from authentic records. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Oxford: J. H. Parker. 





Novemper, 1852. 


BOOKS JUST IMPORTED FROM 
AMERICA, 


By SAMPSON LOW, SON & CO., 
47, LupGATE-HILL. 


1 


FIVE YEARS in an ENGLISH UNIVER- 
SITY. By CHARLES ASTOR BRISTED, Esq. New 
Edition. Fcap. cloth, 78. 6d. 


2. 
PIERRE; or, THE AMBIGUITIES. By 
HERMAN MELVILLE, Author of *Typee, *Omoo,’ & 
12mo. cloth, 88. 6d. 


3. 


PARISIAN SIGHTS and FRENCH PRIN- 
CIPLES seen through AMERICAN SPECTACLES. Beau- 
tifully lllustrated. 12mo., cloth, 78. 6d. 


4. 

REPORT of the GEOLOGICAL SURVEY of 
WISCONSIN, IOWA, and MINNESOTA; and incidentally 
of a Portion of the NEBRASKA TERRITORY. By DAVID 
DALE OWEN, United States Geologist. 4to. with numerous 
Illustrations. 

*x* This work is nearly ready. Specimens may be seen at 
Messrs. Low’s, who will be happy to receive orders for early 
copies of the same. 

5. 

ANNA HAMMER: a Tale of Contemporary 
German Life. Translated from the German of JEMME. By 
ALFKED H, GUERNSEY. 8vo. sewed, 1s, 


6. 
HILDRETH’S HISTORY of the UNITED 
STATES of AMERICA, Sixth and Concluding Volume. 
8vo. 12s, 
7. 


AUSTRIA in 1848, 1849. By Wiiiram H. 
STILES, Esq., late Chargé | gga of the United States. 


2 vols. imp. 8vo. with Portraits, 2 


8. 
THE WORKS of DR. STEPHEN OLIN. 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 14s. cloth. 
Vol. I. SERMONS and SKETCHES, 
» Il LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 
9. 


AMERICAN ALMANACK and REPOSITORY 
of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, for the YEAR 1953, will be 


London : 47, LUDGATE-HILL, removed from 169, Fleet-street. 


P 
HARE. 


6s. each. Also, uniform with the above, Vol. VL, 6s. 6d.; Vol. 





Just published, Svo. price 2s. * 
ACTS and OBSERVATIONS on the PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION of CHILDREN, especially as regards 
revention of Spinal and other Deformitics. By SAMUEL 
. FCS, &e. 
J. a 46, Princes-street, Soho; and may be had ofall 
ers, 





‘Just published, Vol. Vir. corapleting the Work, price 88. 6d. 
cloth boards, 
N ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY; con- 


taining the Lives of Ancient Fathers and Modern Divines, 

interspersed with Notices of Heretics and Schismatics ; forming a 
brief History of the Church in every Age. 

Vols. L., th. IIL, 1V., and V., uniformly bound in cloth boards 


ap GR 
London: F. & J. Rivington; Parker, Oxford; J. & J. Deighton, 
Cambridge ; and F. Harrison, Leeds. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR BLACKIE. 
Just published, 


IL 
LASSICAL LITERATURE in relation to the 
Nineteenth Century and Scottish University Education. An 
Inaugural Letter delivered in the University of Edinburgh on the 
2ud of November 1852. Price 6d. 








| 
| 


It. | 
THE PRONUNCIATION of GREEK; Accent | 
and Quantity. A Philological Inquiry. In 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


Lately published, 
II 


I. 
On the RHYTHMETICAL DECLAMATION 
of the ANCIENTS. 
Reprinted from * The Classical Museum.’ 
in 8vo. price 1s. 
IV. 

On the STUDYING and TEACHING of 
LANGUAGES. Two Lectures delivered in Marischal Coilege. 
In 8vo. price ls, 

Sajheriend & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
ondon. 





NEW WORKS. 


% 
GENERAL GORGEI’S NARRATIVE. 


MY LIFE and ACTS in HUN- 


GARY, in the Years 1848 and 1949. By ARTHUR GORGEL 
2 vols. post Svo, 21s. 


Il. 


PROGRESS in ART and ARCHI- 


TECTURE, with Precedents for Ornament. By JOHN P. 
SEDDON, Architect. Demy 4to. with Twelve Plates, from 
Original Drawings by the Author, 2is. cloth. 


Ill. 
J. M. W. TURNER. 


TURNER and HIS WORKS. 
Illustrated with Rosmpien from his Pictures, and Critical 
Remarks on his Principles of Painting. By JOHN BURNET, 
Author of ‘Kembrandt and his Works, &, The Memoir by 
PETER CUNNINGHAM. Demy 4to. 1. 118 6d. ; imperial 4to, 
Artist’s Proofs, 5l. 58, 

“The remarks which accompany the plates of Mr. Burnet are 
extremely judi , and th lves explain visibly the intentions 
of the great master of perspective and atmospheric effect. To the 
admirers of Turner, this book will be welcome.”—Examiner. 

“The | pment oe of a thoughtful and intelligent man bringing a 

ractical acquaintance with Art and its necessary mechanisms to 
upon a critical analysis of Turner and his ee 
7 





ian, 
IV. 


WEBSTER’S QUARTO DICTIONARY UNABRIDGED. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. The entire Work unabridged; con- 
taining all the matter of Dr. Webster's Original work, his improve- 
ments up to the time of his death, and now thoroughly revised 
and greatly ay and improved. By PROFESSOR, GOOUD- 
RICH, of Yale College. With Pronouncing Vocabularies of 
Scriptural, Classical and Geographical Names. New Edition, ina 
large 4to. volume of 1,452 pages, price 3le. 6d. cloth. 


“We can have no hesitation in giving it as our opinion, that 
this is the most elaborate an ful undertaking of the kind 
which has ever appeared.”— Times. 


“ The veteran Webster’s work is the best and most useful Dic- 
tionary of the English Language ever published. Every 
attests the learniug and talents, the sound judgment and nice 
discrimination, the great industry, profound research, and sur- 
prising perseverance of the author. It is a very manifest improve- 
ment on Todd’s Johnson, and contains many thousand more words 
than that of any other English Dictionary hitherto published.” 








DE PORQUET'S FIRST FRENCH REAp. 
ING BOOK > Petites Histoires Intéressantes. With 


Notes and Prints. 

DITTO FIRST ITALIAN’ READING. 
BOOK. With Notes. 3s. 6d, 

DITTO FIRST GERMAN READING. 
BOOK. 3s. €d. 

DITTO SECOND READING-BOOK ; o; 
Traducteur. 38. 6d. fi tis 

CALIFORNIAN MANUAL of CONVERSA. 
TION in SPANISH. 38. 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK ; with Short 
Grammar and Phrases. 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. With French 
Notes. 4s. 6d. 


DITTO in FRENCH. With English Notes, 
48, 6d. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.; and had i- 
Ps cap send poe Rene vag me Coenen te betes i, Terk 


NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS SEASON, 





ee 


lL 

ME. BARTLETT’ SICILY: its Scr- 
NERY and its ANTIQUITIES, GREBK, SARacenic, and 

Norman. By H. BARTLETT, Author of ‘Walks 
about Jerusalem,’ &c. With 31 Steel Engravings, and 
numerous Woodcuts. In super-royal 8vo. handsomely 
printed and bound, uniform with ‘ The Nile Boat,’ &c. 

, [On November 15th. 

I. 


D R. CUMMING’S EXPOSITORY 
READINGS in the BOOK of REVELATIONS, Ex- 
positions of the Chapter read on Sabbath Evenings in the 
Scottish National Church, Crown-court, Covent-garden; 
forming a continuous and lete C 'y on the 
Apocalypse. [On November 15th. 





IIL. 


HE CHURCH BEFORE the FLOOD; 
a Series of Lectures on the Book of Genesis. By the 
Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D., uniform with ‘ Apocalyptic 
Sketches.’ [At Christmas. 
Iv. 


MEMORIALS of EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANITY. Presenting, in a graphic, compact, and 
popular form, some of the memorable events of Early 
Ecclesiastical History. By the Rev. J. G. MIALL, Author 
of ‘ Footsteps of our Forefathers.’ In post 8vo. with Mlus- 
trations. [At Christmas. 


Vv. 
THE COLLOQUIES of EDWARD 
OSBORNE, CITIZEN and CLOTH-WORKER of 
LONDON. Uniform with ‘ The Maiden and Married Life 
of Mary Powell.’ [On November 15th. 
vi. 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; or, 


Wild Sports of India in the Neilgherry Hills, in the 
Jungles and on the Plains. By MAJOR W. CAMPBELL, 


With Illustrations on Steel. New Edition, in post 8vo. 
[On November 15th. 
A SECOND SERIES of MRS. &. C. 
HALL’S PILGRIMAGES to ENGLISH SHRINES. 
Medium 8vo. with numerous Dlustrations. [Now ready. 
Vill. 


OMES in the NEW WORLD, 


Impressions oF AMERICA. By FREDRIKA 
BREMER. 


Vil, 


1x. 


A NEW EDITION of Mr. TUPPERS 
BALLADS for the TIMES, and OTHER POEMS. 


With Additions. (In a few days. 


x. 

THE THIRD VOLUME of the AUTO- 

BIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM JERDAN; with his 

Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and Corre- 

spondence during the last Forty Years. With a Portrait of 

E. L., engraved by Rosixson, after the original by 
PICKERSGILL. [ Now ready. 





Examiner. 
Davip Bocce, Fleet-street. 


ArtTHurn Hatt, Vintvz & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





ADDITION AL 


NOTICE respecting the MONOGRAPH EDITION OF SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by J. O. HALLIWELL, Esq. F.R.S. ; the Illustrations by F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq. F.S.A. 


In reply to numerous inquiries, it appears requisite to state that no increased Subscripti i i i 
p Z ptions will be received from any one applying before the Notice of the 23rd of October; but, 
as before stated, the original estimates will probably be exceeded, and therefore it is absolutely necessary that the entire patna den should be secured beyond the possibility of 


risk. At the same time, as the Editor considers it would be unfair to enforce ve i iti 
- iJ ry strict conditions, however 
give those whe disapprove of them the absolute option of withdrawal Mr. Sxerrinetoy, Book 


on these subjects. 


Those who have applied for copies will, it is hoped, recollect the Editor 


ller and 





_requisite, and regard the app gat 
Publisher, of 192, Piccadilly, has kindly promised to supply information 


y, he must reluctantly 





reserved to himself the absolute right of selection in all cases. He refers to this with reluctance, but as many 


disappointments must necessarily occur, each applicant will obli ing i i i 
: i ge by bearing in mind how large a sacrifice is made to the Subscrib the strict limit, and by the 
destruction of the Engravings ; and that, even under the most favourable cireumstances, the wok cannot be a source of ~ nar posal he gay ong  tee 
excuse ean be necessary for the Editor protecting himse)f against losses contingent on any large Subscription List. 


All Communications respecting early Shakesperian Quartos will be most gratefully acknowledged, if addressed to J. O. HAtiiwxit, Esq., Avenue Lodge, Brixton Hill,’Surrey- 


profit, and may entail a loss. Under such"circumstances, 00 
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Now published, roral 12mo. p 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE "Lincsed at 
I the LEEDS SCHOOL of MEDICINE, at the OPaEInG of 
Y-SECOND SESSION, October ith, 1852. By THO- 
aS NUN NELEY, F F.R.C.S.E., President for the ensuing Year. 
an, Brown, Green & Longmans. 
ee W. Walker, Briggate. 


HE aw BEYVISW for NOVEMBER, 
rice 58, 


1. Lord Lang 
ot Monvesancers. 

: tae ea from Mr. Cameron. 

Remarkable Tr 

Pros f the Bar—Letter from Lord Denman. 
2 The Law Reforms—Letter from Lord Brougham, 
f Jurisprudence. 

& 7 Hi chancery Reform Acts. 
_- Eldon. 


f Court. 
iL The he fans of Cou Conference for the Assimilation of Commercial 


_ Stevens & Norton, Bell-yard. 
Tae THE EDUCATIONAL TIMES for November 


contains, Woteipees School and Westminster Scholars— 
The new Chancellor of Oxford—Daily Governesses—The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and the Canterbury Diocesan Educational 
ety Boarding Schools versus Laer ey A a ney School and 
the late Dr. Valpy—Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge— 
Goverument Inspectors of Schools— Mathematics—Collegiate Intel- 
ligence from Oxford, Cambridge, Durham, LL 
ceptors and King’s College, London Eton, em Dobie, 
Belfast, Cork, Galway, &c.—Published by H. Law every month, 
price 6d, ; stamped 7d. ; or, in Qeartoria Parts: price 1s. 


"EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE OF not nape 
e 6d., No. IL, for November, 
HE. $CO TISH EDUCATIONAL and 
T LITERARY JOURNAL. 








Contents. 
delivered at the Annual General Meeting of the Scottish 
Aervetitute, By hd illiam Graham, Esq. 
s Prize 
— a Branch of § of — 9 Education. By G. Lawson, F.R.P.S. 
f Natio’ 
, — nm the Sindy of oF ‘Physiology, as a Part of General Educa- 
— By Dr. D 
— Nicbuht’s Ancient by ny Translated by Dr. Schmitz. 
Professor Blackie on the Study and Teach td of Languages. 
Dr, Andrews’s Copious and Critical Latin-English Lexicon. 
Joederlein’s Hand-book of Latin Synonymes. 
lhe Calling and Responsibilities of a Governess. 
Communications to the Editor. 
Siesational Institute of Scotland. 
Misee! 





Stamped ition —Pramoet copies are issued, and sold iis at 
Sixpence. iption for this Edition must in all cases be Half- 
Very commencing, ist October and Ist April in each year), and 
Paid in Adi Orders, inclosing Three Shillings, or Postage 
Stamps to that amount, may be transmited to the Publisher. 

Edinburgh : . Hogg. London: R. Groombridge & Sons; and 
all Booksellers: 


WILLIS'S MONTHLY PUBLICATIONS 
ON PLOWERS, BIRDS, AND BUTTERFLIES. 





Now publishing, No. VII. of 
MEYER’S BRITISH BIRDS AND THEIR 
EGGS ; 
With Descriptions, &c. by the Author. Each  Pomier contains 
Four exquisitely drawn and Coloured Plates, price only 2s. 
This Work will be the most complete and jeautiful one of the 
kind ever offered to the public. 


Il. 
Now publishing, No. VI. of 


WOOD'S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS; 


or, ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. of all the known Species of 
BRITISH MOTHS and BUTTERFLIES; containing upwards 
of 1,900 “4 res, coloured b hy best Artists. New Edition, edited 
by J. 0. WESTWOOD, Royal 8vo. handsomely printed, 
price only 38. 6d. Twenty N fumbers will complete the work. 


Ill. 
Now publishing, Nos. XXVII.and XXVIII. of 


THE ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-GARDEN 


AND SHRUBBERY; 
comprising the Works of the first Wet, s including Prof. Don, 
R Sweet, &c.; also all the most recent Practical Hints on Cul- 
ture, Propagation, &c. by the Editor. Each Number, price only 
1s. @d, contains Four lerge and beautifully-coloured ao es, 
- or ready, VOL. I., containing Seventy-two coloured Plates 

1. 8. bound in calf. 
IV. 
Now publishing, No. III. of a 


NEW MEDICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 


HERBAL ; 
or, an py op of USEFUL and ORNAMENTAL 
PLANTS the A in Medicine, and for Ornament. 


With copious Joe Betontife and Popular 
late G. 1. BURNETT, Professor of Botan 
2s. each Number,containing Four 

G, Willis, Great Piazza, Covent-garden. 


ERSIAN DICTIONARIES offered at the 
affixed very low neh ae by BERNARD QUARITCH, 
16, Castle-street, Leiceste: i 
Richardson’s Sutieeer: | Possian, Arabic, and Eng- 
lish, folio, half-bound russia, 30. Oxford, 1787 
—— New Edition, by Wilkins, 4to. russia, 4/. 
London, 1806 
—— New Edition, by Johnson, imp. 4to. (pub. 
at 9% 98.) russia extra, very fine copy, 52. London, 1826 
ins's Vogabulary: Persian, Arabic, and Eng- 


Baer from Richardson's Dictionary, royal 8vo, (pub, 


B. QUARITCH'S CATALOGUE of Are 


satan. Chinese, tic, ptian, Ethiopic, Hebrew, 
¢, Bevgal: Ra sat inate alese. aol alay, 
such Tur ne ‘and ether 
preparation, en 


ons of each, by the 
y at King’s vahege 


‘ge and beautif 





onaries and 


wie pi 
ua, is tng insy be had gratis on appli- 


WORKS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE, 


Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families. 
Pe Se 


NOW READY, 


A New and Improved Edition, in crown 8vo. poe 1s, 6d. bound, 
with numerous Engravings. 


Coxve VERSATIONS va LITTLE HERBERT 

THER, on GY: or, The CLASS 
MAMMAL 1% iy EMILY El IZA BETH WILLEMENT, Au- 
thoress of ‘Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays and their 
Amusements ; or, Conversations on Ornithology,’ * 2 Catechism of 
Familiar Things,’ &c. 

“Miss Willement hes amply pool her ability as a practical 
educational writer, by the admiral ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things,’ which has eae LL. 4 ‘book in schools, She is 
peculiarly happy in qenvering a oa comprehension of her subject 
to the most youthful mind, in concise and simple descriptions. 
This is just the beok that should be put into the hands of children. 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge. There is a fine poetic feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is prof ly written. We most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks :— 
‘I have observed that nothing pleases children so well as — 
in their books of study. In reading for exercise, it is a 
encouragement where the matter is entertaining,— pT. 
they can illustrate for themselves,and apply to the habits of every- 
day life, related in a style as nearly resembling that of conversa- 
tion as is compatible with the rules of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have ie written the little work now 
presented. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seck the easiest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that as 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them the 
a they will succeed in both.’”—Hood’s Mi Uagazine, 

is is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 
studin Simple and corvect, —qualities of essential importance. 
Illustration here again has done good service. In fact, this kind 
of book would be useless without it.”— Weekly Times. 

“ This is a very pe aes little book for young persons......The 
language is usually simple, but correct and expressive : and occa- 
i. the use of difficult words and technical terms is resorted 
to, for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of the 
child. ‘Explanations of such terms are given at the end of each 
‘Conversation.’ The work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
woodcuts; and we think it forms a desirable addition to the sch school 
library. 2 orfol« Chronicle, 


IL, 


By the same Author, 
Uniform with the above, with Nine Engravings, price 2s. 
ITTLE HERBERT’S MIDSUMMER 
HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTS; or, stg 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. With Lilustrations by F. 
Sarcent. 

Contents:—I. Tux Return rrom Scnoot—Description of Orni- 
hology. II. GexeRaL peepee or Birps. I11. Tae Forsaken 
4 —— ts in ~~ and the Spots chosen by different Birds for 
Buildin; IV. an Ostricu—The Dinornis, or 
Frightfal hea of New land, & * VY. Birnpsor Prey—The Eagle, 

he Falcon, and Owl kin Visit ve THE FarM-YARD— 
Domestic Poultry—Birds of the Bie kind. VII. Sone Binps—The 
ndian Present. VIII. Tur Crane k1np—More Treasures for the 
Museum. IX. Waterrowi—The Visit to the Menagerie—Expi- 
=i of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conclusion. 

Miss Willement has an easy and gracious way of attracting the 
ree agg of eS ones to her lesoene on birds and animals by 
to their capacities. The 
panne little book d deals with the reuldect of Birds; and whether 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the farm-yard, 
carries the imagination across the desert in pursuit of the ostrich, 
or scales the mountain side in search of the lordly eagle, the effect 
is all the same; the attentionis kept up by variety and 








NEW AMERICAN BOOKS, 
IMPORTED BY TRUBNER & CO., 


(Successors to DELF & TRUBNER,) 
12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 





AMERICAN JOURNAL of MEDICAL 


SCIENCE. Edited by J. HAYS, M.D. 
for OCTOBER, 1852. ys. re Ces 


DE BOW.—INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES and 
BRGGRESS of the SOUTHERN and WESTERN STATES. 


OW. I 
royal 8vo. cloth, 942. n 3 vols, double columns. Vol. I 


FLINT.—SERMONS. By James Fut, D.D. 
12mo. cloth, 78. 6d, 


IRIS (The). An ILLUMINATED SOUVENIR 
for 1853. Edited by T. 8. HART, L.L.D. With Ten Steel. 
Engravings and Two Ili Muminations. Royal 8vo, splendidly 

und in morocco, Il. 1s, 


MINIFIE. —A TEXT-BOOK of GEOMETRI. 
L DRAWING, for the Use of Mechanics and Schools. 
With Illustrations for Drawing Plans, Sections, and Eleva- 
tions of Buildings and ers an Introduction to Iso- 
metrical Drawing ; and Essa, > Meee Lay tive — ; 
Shadows. The whole ew with 56 5 lates, 
taining over 200 Diagrams. By W LLLAAa MINIFIE Third 
Edition. Imperial ovo. cloth, 2is. 


The SAME, abrid a the U. i 
Pistn ee Cee eae ¢ UseofSchools. With 48 Steet 


M Qo RFIT.~A COMPLETE TREATISE on 
ANNING, CURRY ine and every Branch of LEATHER- 
DRESS SING. From t rench,aud from Original Sources. 
By CAMPBELL MOREIT: Illustrated with several hundred 
Engravings. 8vo. cloth, 288, 


NORTH AMERICAN 
for OCTOBER, 1852, 6s, 


PARKER.—SERMONS, on Various Subjects. 
By JOEL PARKER, D.D. With Portrait. 8vo. cloth,7s. 6d 


SEAMAN.— ESSAYS on the PROGRESS of 
NATIONS in CIVILIZATION, PRODUCTIVE INDUS- 
TRY, WEALTH, and POPULATION. Illustrated by o 
tistics of Mining, Agriculture, Manufactures, Com: 

Coin, Banking, &c. By EZRA C. SEAMAN. Sy. 8vo, cloth, 1 108. 


TRUBNER & CO. 12, Paternoster-row. 


REVIEW. No. 157, 





ENGINEERING SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 


I, 
Incr. 8vo. 48, 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved forthe Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with BETA ATORY peenuees. and 
SUPPLEMENTARY phy na re ee for Exercise. pted. 
for the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the* History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
* The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &€. 
on | oy is the best — 5 ak the Elements waich has yet appeared. 
is for words, the author 





ness of remark.”—A 
“ We recommend the work to parents to put into the hands of 
their children, and Lt induce them sitentively and repeatedly to 
peruse it; but thoug h written = essedly for the instruction 
merely of boys and girls, * Little —— idsummer Holidays’ 
will not be found a! Cae er uninteresti y persons of mature 
age, few of whom cai the volume without meeting here — 
there with a pened ye A did not know. It will be si 
that there is just enough of ornithology to do away with any doubt 
as to the identification of the subjects under discussion—a mat 
too often cages ag gh in chi ldren’s books in those branches of know- 
ledge which are in way connected with science, at the same 
time we have | iy" es the dry technical details which tend to 
render sci to extreme youth. The 
authoress has net pe y y piven asuccinct and excellent history of 
— birds she mentions, but has conveyed many deeply interesting 
facts respecting their general habits.”— Weekly Times. 
oe Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ is another of Miss 
Willement’s excellent works for children. It consists of Conver- 
sations on Ornithology, and under the heads—Keturn from School 
—General Structure of Birds—The Forsaken Nest—The Ostrich— 
Birds of Prey—A Visit to the Farm-Yard—song Birds—The Crane 
kind—and Waterfowl, a variety of information relative to the 
winged inhabitants of the air and the denizens of bene farm-yard is 
given. Miss Willement’s style is Satter r! ron 8 leasant, and we 
ook on her three little volumes—* The hism of Familiar 
Things,’ “Conversations on Zoology,’ and brn onversations, on Orni- 
thology ’—as essential helps i in the iS cdncalion of olin, 
Norfolk Chronicle. 
Ill, 


THE SECOND EDITION OF 
ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 
LIAR THINGS, and the Beats which led to their Dis- 
covery | and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of some of 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. Uniform with the foregoing. 
Price 38. neatly bound. 
a snaetat contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 


asy. thencewm. 
“A compact and well-printed edition of a most useful book for 
children ; and, indeed, a book of setjpenee Sets for all.” 


"8 
“A novel and fei 





Weekly Newspaper. 
useful peculiarity of this Catechistic Com: 
— is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 

r terms occurring in each answer at the end of it...... The work, 
withoutthese derivative explanations, is copious, accurate, explicit, 


ons, 
and we ted to blend in the youthful mind entertainm 
which “Hood Maga ee ith instruction that shall be pe: 
ne We conte -_ meiy pr recommend i to all who are intrusted with the 
ress. 

Peas eek l teaatetion. Worssempenend tt to thootten- 

tion of pasate and tutors.”— Essex 
“ It eontains descriptions—concise, but ily use clear and accu- 

rate—of nearly five hundred articles \ di Wy, use among us. ait = 
equally useful as a schocl book and a boo! reference, an 
an adult may obtain essential and ee eee from it its 
‘Norpolt: Chronicle. 





on; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ Hall-court. 
Londen ; Oxt Ovdecs veosived by oll Dookeeliers, 





ic symbo! 
has both chertened on and simplified t the reasoning. The few remarks 
=i Geometrical —: sis in the Appendix are of great vplaes V+ 


be found useful bo’ 
pupils and teachers.”— 

A neat and cheap edition of th the universal introduction to ma~ 
thematical study, div ones of the diffusiveness with which the pas 
Alexandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has adde 
Appendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and tone 
fixed a very sensible Preface on the utility of the study and the 
best a of purs' it.”— 

voley seems almost to — to contradict his own motto, 
that* there is no royal road to etry,’ for following in theste 
of Playfair, he has considerab] Ostminished both the Sea ofthe 
werk, as well as the labour of the student. | Prefixed to ie Ele- 
ents are some remarks on the study of bl 
for the sleganee 0 of their style as for the pone ey of their rea- 
and 8 Journal, 


one, Cooley has produced an edition a a iy -— which 
Pe Sees ey and discerning attenti the wants of 
learners, cannot be ae |. Wh on we madd that it is re- 
markable for its hical neatness, that its form is convenient 
and price moderate, we feel justified in "predicting for it an exten- 
sive circulation.”— in University Magazine, 

“The introsaqiery. comag ' ay edition #3 Boelid. ‘On the Study 
of Mathematics, aaatone remarks, 
especially as the Editor intenda | his ay “tor te 00) 
ny me whole, we — oe ae to ete al that could 

e done to make the study of Euclid easy inners.” 
. Cumbridge Chronicle, 








Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. 6d. 


OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PRO PO- 
SITIONS DEMONSTRATED; - 2 Rapaiement to Pacts: 
beng * os to he Ley = appended to a t Ld the 
rs va! en: = 

deduced from the Piret Six Books of Euclid, areillustrated in it 


new Diagrams. , the 
oie tions are demonstrated, in most instances, a¢ 
plain st eat and neatest pacaers so that the e work may justly c! 
h . fesses) to HELP TO TEACHERS.”— cae 
teh T e Key contains a collection of deduced propositions calcu- 
lated Z 0 make th the | learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 


niversity Magazine, 
mall ill be foqnd « of ce Monthly Na valueas an aid toteachersof the 
mT ven as in the ble Appendix, 
are pms e Key, which must, py become & way 


me eeied t n 
important volume in the eyes of the 
of Jeudents.” ”"— United Service 








il. 
In feap. 8vo. price 18. 6d. 
OOLEY’S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 
oie eter Uesin — by eEnunciations 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, London. 
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OURS de M. A. ROCHE — ax tee année). 
AL i sere es 8 af BOVENSEE 

Gramm: o 

Vv. destin de 6a 
fas. “a Asurgome Ss l. inet devolelea dos an. 


he Rocus, Les Poétes Fra sangele, depuis le 
Moyen-Age jusqu’d nos Jours. Nouvelle on, 12mo. cloth, 68. 
A. Rocug, Les Prosateurs Frangais, depuis le 
Moyen-Agejusqu’a nos Jours. Nouveiie édition, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 
A. Rocue, Histoire d’Angleterre, adoptée par 
TUniversité de France. 2 vols. Svo. 12s. 
Histoire de France. Par A. Rocus (Mo en-Age) 
et PHILARETE CHASLES (Temps Modernes), 2 yols. 8yo. 1 
Nouvelle Grammaire Frangaise. 3s. 
Rolandi’s Circulating Library, 20, ers-street, Oxford-street. 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE SOLICITOR, 
EDITED BY THOMAS WOOD. 

On the Ist of December (to be completed is Lae Monthly Parts), 
ll appear the First Part of 

Passacesi from the DIARY of a SOLICITOR. 
Price One Shilling. 

London: W. Kent & Co. Paternoster-row; G. Menzies, Edin- 
burgh ; and M‘Glashan, Dublin. 


Third Edition, Two Volumes, 8vo. 348. of 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC, delivered at King's College, 
London. By THOMAS WATSON, M.D., Fellow of the College 


of Physicians. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Fifth and cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 88. 6d. 
REATISE on the DIFFERENTIAL and 
INTEGRAL CALoUL ye. By T. G. HALL, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics in King’s College, London. 
By the same Author, 


» ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA. Cheaper Edi- 
ion, 58. 
ELEMENTS of DESCRIPTIVE GEO- 
METKY. 68. 6d. 
OUTLINES of ASTRONOMY. Thirteenth 
Edition. 10d, 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 
Just published, price 1d., the FIRST NUMBER of 
HAMBERSS REPOSITORY of INSTRUC- 
TIVE and AMUSING TRACT 
he Repository will consist of a series of ot Penny Sheets, La | 
Weekly; es Four to constitute a Monthly Part 














ONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 32, New MP UE Chess Blackfriars. 


E M. BUTT, Esq. 

Bonvs.—Policies effected (on the. ts’ scale) Boy to the 3ist 
Poss mber, 1 will participate in Be A of the Prorits, to 
eclared at ‘ e close of the year 1855, and appropriated by addi- 


te {7 the Policy, of P or pay in nah, as 
the Assured 
JOHN KNOWLES, Actuary and Secretary. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY; established by Act of Parliament in 1834— 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
HONORARY PRESIDENTS. 
Viscount Falkland 








Earl of Courtown 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton 
Ear! of Stair Wm. Campbell, Esq. of Tilli- 
Earl Somers chewan. 
LONDON BOARD. 
Ci 


hairman—Charles Graham, Esq. 
y-Chairman—Charles Downes, Esq. 


H. Blair Avarne, Esq. iqu 

E. Lennox Boyd, . Resident | F. C. Maitland, . 
Charles Berwick Curtis, Esq. yo. Railton, Esq. 
William Fairlie, Esq. F. H. Thomson, ee 





MEDICAL OFFICERS. 
Pigsicion— Arthas Hi, Hassall, Esq. M.D. 8, Bennett-st. St. James's. 
Surgeon—F. H. Thomson, Esq. 43, Berners-street. 
The mene ‘added to Policies from March, 1834, to December 31, 
1847, is as follows :— 


Sum . | prime Assured.|'to Policy, Pie Peller ‘ble at 
me Assu olicy ‘0 ard ie at 
ured. in 1841. | in pagate 








£5,000 amas ams . Be a - : £6,470 4 8 
* 1,000 157 1 1,157 10 6 
500 iyemr to we il 3 Q 511 4 0 





* Exampie.—At the commencement of the year 1841, a person 
aged thirty took out a Policy for 1,0001., the annual payment for 
which is 241 18. 8d.; in 1847 =e had ‘paid ‘in premiums 168i, lls. 
but the profits being 2} per per annum on the sum insu 
(which is 221. 10s. per annum for each 1 1,0001,) he had 1571. 108. added 
to the Policy, almost as much as the premiums d. 

The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the - mage moderatescale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years, when the In- 
surance is for Life. Ly information will be afforded on appli- 
cation to the Resident r. 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
OLICY HOLDERS in other Com anies, | and 
the Public generally, are invited to examine the Pri ciples, 
and Posi 2 of the SCOTTISH PROVIDENT iN TI- 
TUTION. This Society was established in 1837, and is I 
porated by S; Act of Parliament. It has issued upwards of 
5,800 Policies, assuring two and a half millions—a result the more 
gratifying to the Members, as no indiscriminate commission has 








Eight to form etre) onthly Volume, nea‘ » tannins a ever been paid f for it. it is the only Office in which the advan- 
fates Lan" ds, Ibe i ‘shin, Where % sor will ponsas 8 Wood The whole regulations of the at to ay as “ell as the pn 
e ene ite Te ss —— neat tion, are as liberal as is consistent with right prince’ ried t Annual 

Ww. & he Chane bers, Pipher: W. 8. Orr & Co., London: J. | Reports, Prospectuses, and bE NT Hed on fame ed free ey 
Mciastin, Dublin: D. N. Chambers, Glasgow: and all Book- London Branch, 12, “= aed 





Fifth Edition, with Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 
INERALS and METALS: their Natural 
Histo: wd Uses in the Arts; with Incidental Accounts 
of Mines and 4 
coloured frontispiece, 78. 6d. 


MINERALS and their USES; in a Series of 
Letters w a Lady. J. R. JACKSON, F. RS. 
ondon : John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 





ICHARDS'S UNIVERSAL DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER, 

In Quarto, bds., at 3a. an if-bound, at 4., 6s, and 98. 

In Ocravo, a at 33, mp 5a. and 78. 


nd, ina f 
Ricwarpss” POCKET DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER, 
In 18mo., price 1s. 
These well-known remembrancers are eriety of in superfine 
writing pooss, 5 Rot preased, at = a a information 
London : c. Sidenin 100, St. Martin’s-lane, and all Booksellers. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
On a Wotneping next, 10th November, in handsome crown Svo. price 


ABBATH SCRIPTURE READINGS. By 
THOMAS GuALsnes, D.D., L. 

The Sabbath and Daily Series ally publishea 

34, 5 “vols. 8vo., will now be issued in 4 vols, crown 8yo., price 


inburgh : Thomas Constable & Co.; London: Hamilton, 








at 





POPULAR VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
APTAIN COOK’S VOYAGES  ; with Accounts 
pau, Sitgeies) 's Island, and the Mutiny of the Bounty. Fourth 
CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS; his Life, 
Voyages, and Discovery ofthe New World. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. 
MUNGO PARK; his Life and Travels, with an 
Semenut of his Death, and of Later Discoveries. Third Edition. 


HUMBOLDTS TRAVELS and DISCO- 
VERIES in AMERICA. Segond Edition. 2s. 6d. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Dero PORQUETS LE TRESOR de!" ECOLIER 


AIS; lish into French at Sigh 
3a. 6d. oad Le He /Seertalre Parisien First French Ree 


. German Trésor. Ditto Reading 

Book. tto Phraseolog. i Trésor. Ditto Reading Book. 

Ditto Phraseology. Historie Napoléon. Historie de France. His- 

torie d’Angleterre, &c. “The method M. F. de Porauet has 

adopted in the teaching lemqueges is borne out py the ret meta- 

physical J], and the first of scholastic authorities, ‘trom John 
e or Roger Ascham downwards.” 


London : a. Marshall & Co. ; and may be had at 11, Tavi- 











: UNDER THE ESPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
FIELD-MARSHAL 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. K.T. 
K.P. G.C.B. & G.C.M.G, 

HE ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, AND 
EAST INDIA LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1837, 
FOR GENERAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, 
m..' WATERLOO-PLACE, patsy 


Assuran: go qmates une upon the lives of persons i ee 
fession and st station ah ed and for every Part of the world, with the 
engeption of th of Africa within the Tre ‘ics. 

The Rates of ‘Premiums are are constructed upon Sound Principles 
with reference os Colony, 3 by t of a moderate 
addition to oe. Home a in case of increase of ris, persons 
assured in th m one climate to another, 


without forfeit oir P Poli 
Four-fifths of the Profits one tet vided amongst the Assured. 


TABLE 1.—Evhibits the necessary Premiums for the 
Assurance of 1001. on a single Life. 








Annual Pre- | Annual Pre- 
For mium for the | mium for the 
Age. For Seven Years.| whole of Life,| whole 
One Year. without wi 
Profits. 
15 £014 9 £016 6 £1 910 £115 2 
20 017 7 019 7 11311 119 5 
25 ee 130 118 7 243 
30 144 se 2311 299 
35 1832 110 6 210 6 216 6 
40 113 0 114 2 218 3 3465 
45 115 9 2065 393 315 7 
50 246 210 4 433 499 
55 215 1 334 500 576 
60 311 0 4511 65 6 612 6 














UN LIFE ASSUR r 
S tt + da SOCIETY, 





SHARE OF PROFIT INCREASED FRO 
ONE-HALF TO FOUR-FIFTHS. - 

mR M beg to remind the Public that Persons tana 

1853, will parti m POUR "PIFTHS of the Nap oM 

Society at the he NEXT DIVISION. in proportion to their meats 

tions to those ose profits, and g to the 

in the Society’s Prospectus. contained 

The Premiums required by this Society for insu: 


lives are sewer, - oe man; ae, ~ d-establis! oflees and 
tee fund f are ful tected from all risk by ore. guaran. 


feo fund in waition to to the accumulated funds derived from the 

ses may be obtained at the Offi 

ondon, or of any of the Agents of the Soutetne 
CHARLES HENRY LIDDERDALE, Actuary, 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE Ee OFFICE, 
instituted 1820.—The Directors beg to inform 
of insuring, that Policies effected with this Company, 
year 1852 will be entitled =a four pt 4 ay in cakes 


ayy ot of — 
obtained at theo Otices, Td 1, Old “trod, 


a 
Forms of Pro 
street, cube 16, Pall pat Malle or from om of 

MUEL 1 TNGALL, Actuary. 








” Pros tuses 
treet, 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET ; 
CITY BRANCH: 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Invested Capital, £1,311,761. 


Annual Income, £153,000. Bonuses Declared, £ 
Claims paid since the establishment ofthe Oftice. wrens 738. 


President. 
The Right Honourable EARL GREY. 


Directors. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Chairman. 
enry B. Alexander, Esq. Deputy-Chairman. 
Henry Paw Churchill, Esq.| Benjamin Olivi 
George i . William Ostler. Esa, an, teat 
William Juda, B Esa M. ee 


Apsley nee 
Sir Richard D. King. Bart. George Round, Esq. 
The Hon. A. Kinn rd, M.P. o Rev. Jan —., Sherman. 








Thomas Maugham, Esq. Frederick uire, 

J.A.B t, Esq. Me ~) ee 
Physici John Mach M.D. F.8.8., 29,0, 
, Montague-square. peer Mentaguectredt, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premi by the § der of 
Bonuses. 








Bape Sum Bonuses added subse- 
uently, to be further 
Policy. Insured. \ncreased eased annually. 


1806 | £2500 ek 10 Extinguished ~~ giaaa 20 


Original Premium, 























1811 1000 2 ditto 23117 8 
1818 1000 Fr 4 10 ditto 114 18 10 
E les of Bonuses added to other Policies. 
Policy Date. Sum B Total with Addition 
No, Insured. ded. to be further ine: 
521 1807 £900 £982 12 1 £1882 18 1 
1174 1810 1200 1160 5 6 2360 5 6 
3393 | 1820 5000 355817 8 8558 17 8 














rospectuses and full particulars may be obtained upon applica: 
tion to the Agents bs the ine Cite Bre all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom, at th ranch, and at the head Office, No. 
50, 


GUARDIAN FIRE AND LIFE 
ion ASSUBANCE COMPANY, No. 11, Lombardstret, 

















Directors. 
Thomson Hankey, Jun. Esq. Chairman. 
Sir Walter R. Farq , Bart. Chairman. 
H ) E | Stewart Marjoribanks, Esq. 
Fo Dison on, sitke, Esa - Joh n Martin, Est & ae 
pune Hart D; Mitchel Esq. 
John H _ James Morris, Esq. 
John G. iu Esq. Henry Norman, Esq. 
George Johnstone, Esq. Beary t. Reynolds, Jun. Esq. 
J oa it Labouchere, Esq. John Thornton, Esq. 
John Loch, James Tulloc 
George Lyall, Henry Vigne, 
uditors. 
Hears f ee Thornton, Esq. 
3 pera J ely ™ | Jom Smith, Esq. 


Secretary—Geo. Keys, Esq. PR ome — Sih Devies. Esq. F.RS. 


pize DEPARTMENT.—Under the poeriajens of Act of 
‘liament, this Com} now ture 
Zz ‘Guingn ot Pr or a Low Rate f 
next di ite be declared in June, 10m v via 
all Participating Policies Ae nest have subsisted at least 
year at Christmas, 1854, will be allo in the Prot 
At the several t Divisions of Profits made by this Company, 
he ded to the Policies from One-Half the 
to about One 








JOSEPH CARTWRIGHT BRETTELL, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


HE FINANCIAL YEAR ofthe STANDARD 
LIFE peseeases comp. ANY closes on the 15th of 
NOVEMBER, and Assura: before that date will be 
admitted to the Division of Profits in the year 1855, earning Four 
Years’ Bonus then, and an Additional Year's Claim at every 
future Division over later en 
INTENDING ASSURERS should lodge their protemnis of the 
London Office, 82, King William-street, City ; at the Head Office 
in Edinburgh ; or with one of the Company's Agents. 





muses 
Profits ‘amounted, on an average of the a 
Annum on the sums insured, and the total Bonuses 


ial S704 na 

eee arene cae tein Oslenies, end et ee 
ndies. e 8 

parts of the United States of America, have been materially 


redu 

INVALID LIVES.—Persons who are not in such sound health 
as would enable them to Sneuse their paces © > = Tal nae Pre- 
wiems ae have their Lives insured a oe <oiees, 


8 granted on life policies A the extent of 
poe such — oe have os ome cient time to 
ue not under 


ined *n each case 
ASSIGN MENTS of POLICIES Written Notices of, received 
and reg 





WILLM. THOS. THOMSON, M 
PETER EWART, 


LONDON, 
82, King WILLIAM-STREET. 


GLASGOW, 
35, St, VINcENT-PLACE, 


EDINBURGH. 
3, Geoncr-sTREst ( Head Office). 


DUBLIN, 
66, UrprPke SAcCKVILLE-STREET. 





NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, a Fire Policies ie hom 
at Michaelmas must be renewed within fifteen day 

or with Mr. Sams, No. 1, St. Le corner = of 
or with the Company’s Agents throughout the Kingdom, 
they become voi: 


i Mall; 
Pall Mall 
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TP IRKBECK LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
B PANY, 8 MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of CARLISLE. 
Trustecs— Coutts Stuart, M.P.; Dousies Jerrold, Esq. 
— io Messrs. Barnett, Hoare & 
© tablished in connexion with Mechanics’ Pm 


tutions) is OW | 
rance. Policies indisputable. 
Ripuranes, "Elise of —— or Shares, apply at the 


te-street. 
Offices of the oe nny ode 8 Movrgate-street ORGE COLE, Sec. 











] JNIVERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
U! Establishet i 834. Empowered by Special Act of Parlia- 
William-street, London. For the Assurance of 
— at Home and Abeens. tnaets Gentlemen engaged in the 
Military and Naval Se: 
Sir HENRY WILLOCK, K.L.S8., Chairman, 
JOHN STEWART, Deputy-Chairman, 
wing table will show the result of the last division of 
eres — selared ared on the _ of May, some, So to all pe fon ms ~ ay} 
d six ann remiums, being a reduction 
ou ht dng pu i annual premiam. This will be found a 


P+ liberal reduction if the original premiums be compared =i | 


those of other offices adop a similar plan of division of p 





ge } ae 
when * Annua. 
Date of Sum Original 
_— Policy, | Assured.| Premium, — 
issued. current Year, 
S| oper [fies |e i Ase 
, 
40 | , before | 1,000 3110 0| 17 6 6 
50 ise ¥+! 1,000 4215 0| 2310 3 
60 1,000 6611 8| 3612 5 
Agents in Ende Bens, Beodiion J S,, Oe Contin; Messrs: 
e & Co. Madras; Messrs. kie & Co. 
puaieite MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY. eretary. 


Fcoxomic LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Right Hon. Sir T. Frankland Lewis, Bart. M.P., Chairman. 
Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
ADVANTAGES—The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual 


System 
The. whole of of the Profits divided among the Assured every 
L 

The sum of 4, 0002. was added to Delistes at the last Division, 
which produced an average Bonus of 6241. per cent. on the 
Premiums pai 

Number of Policies in force on the Ist January, 1°52, 5,950. 

The Assurance Fund exceeds 1,200,0001. Income 200,002. per 





Annum 
Loans granted on os? Policies as are puscheseable by the 
Society. iculars ap 


aNpEn M ply y to 
ALEXA DER MACDONALD, Secretary, 
6, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 


ILVER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
T. COX SAVORY & C08 Pamphlet of Prices, with Out- 
lines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post free if applied for 
by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, and ron some 
of new and second- —_ Iver Spoons and Forks ; mow and 
d Tea and Coffee Services, Waiters, Silver-edged Pla “Gout, 
and the. Electro Silver-plated Spoons and Ngee COX 
SAVORY & CO., 47, Cornhill, (seven doors from Gracechurch- 
street), London. 


MPROVED MODERATOR LAMPS.— 

THOMAS raaacs & SON recommend their LAMPS with 

confidence to the notice of the Public. They ~ = mace 
expressly for their House, and . & Son’s name. 








r OUSE 
being cheaper, they possess the advantage over those usuaily oft no | | inst. CLASS C 
ing on an improved principle,—are finished with more | galias, Pellon: 


for sale of 


nt the weg are in much better taste; while their 
cleanli t, and the extreme economy | 
ofa brilliant and uninding light are generally acknowledged. 


THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill. 


EAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE < BEDSTEADS, sent free by post, contain: 
and Pri of upwards of One Humpess’ di 
and also their priced List 
in addition to their usual stock, a great variety of PARISIA 
a STEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have just 


HEAL & SON, Bedstead ding M . 
Tottenham Finn eK. and Bedding Manufacturers, 196, 


[®PIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, NER- 

VOUSNESS, &.—DU_ BARRY’S HEALTH- RESTORING 
FOOD for INVALIDS and INFANTS. 

THE REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 

the only natural, pleasant, and effectual remedy (without medi- 

cine, purging, inconvenience, or expense, as it saves fifty times its 

uct — pod nm my for a omachie. oy a 

jain owever deeply rooted, dyspepsia (indigestion), 

habitual yon diarrhea, acidity, heartburn, flatulency, 

ion, d pitation, eruptior of the skin, rheuma- 














| 


rsons who | 





| 





of Bedding. They have likewise. 


| 


| 


ATHERSTON & BROGDEN beg to 
CAUTION the Public inst the ELECTRO GOLD 
CHAINS and POLISHED ZINC GOLD, 80 extensively put forth 
in the present day, and to call attention to the genuine Gold Chains 
made from their own ingots, and sold by troy weight at its bullion, 
or realizable value, with the rorkmandtiy at wholesal ° 
turer’s prices. Phe gold g hased a 
ding to the si plicity or 


of the first quality, all 
SEESSR-OS iT, CO- 








of the pattern. 
extensive assortment of Jewelle 
made at their Manufactory, 16, = 
VENT-GAKDEN. Established a.p. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 
NWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD- 
STREET only. The —— are the most extensive in London, 
and contain an ample assortment of — description of _ 
of the first manufactures. oo reat variety of Dinner Services at 
Four Guineas each.—250, Oxfor fserest, Bi near Hyde Park. 





HE DiVIpENDs-s Surplus Dividends can- 
not itter employed at e than b: 
‘ood fT THA 
ition tek te ween oe eon Ranta 


on the state, ai prices will be very high before Christmas, 
orket Price Current, containing all the vantages of the London 
~~ =. gent free, by’ post, on application to Phillips & Co 


street, City, Mondon The 
cnn teal rial Souchong Tea, ta; the best M Gun: 
the best Mocha Coffee, 1s 4d-— 


nt Carriage Free to any part, of hla a'by PHILLIPS & 
sen ‘ree ni 8 
COMPANY” Tea Merchants, 8 WILLIAM-STREET. 


CITY, LONDON 
ne erent Be S PURE FLUID MAGNESIA, 


an excellent Remedy for Acidities, Heartburn, Head: 
a fatioutien ; asa mild Aperient it is sdmirabl adapted 
for Females and Children.—DIN NNEFORD & CO. 
Chemists, 172, New yo street. (General Agents for the po | 
Horse Hair Gloves and Belts. 








No Charge for Stamping Note Paper and Envelopes with Crest, 
Initial, §c., at LOCK WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street. 


ELF-SEALING ENVELOPES, 6d. per 100; 
Cream-laid Note Pa sper. & uires for 6d. ; ‘Large size ditto, 5 
quires for 1s. Best Ly ing ax, 14 sticks foris. Card Plate 
engraved for 2s. — rinted for 2s. 6d. or 
Writin; ade ‘dravellin ing Cases ork Boxes, Envel 
Bote ng Books, Inkstands, Cutlery, &c., at WILLIA Took: 
WOOD'S, 75, New Bond-street, near Oxford-street. Remittances 
for 308. sent carriage 


ENT’S PATENT CHRONOMETERS, 
WATCHES, and CLOCKS.—E. J. DENT begs leave to 
inform the public that he has been AWARDED by the ury of the 
Great Exhibition of 1851 the ONLY COU) “og | Bal iven in 
rize a! 


Admiralty, a premium price for the perform — of his Chrono- 
meter at the Koyal Observatory in 1851 and 1 
E. J. Dent respectfully requests an ain of his extensive 
stock of Watches and Clocks, Ladies’ elegant Gold Watches, eight 
guineas ; Gentlemen’s, ten guineas ; Youths’ Silver Watches, four 
guineas ; aaron Lever Watches for Engineers and others, six 
guineas eac 
E. J. DENT, Watch and we pA db 
ueen, H. R.H. Prince Albert, and 
ussia, 61, Strand, 33, Cockspur-street, ‘nd 3 34, Reval 
(clock-tower area). Large Church-Clock 3 
wharf, Strand. 


LAYING CARDS.—DE LA RUE & CO.’S 
NEW PATTERNS for the Season are now ready, and can 
be had of all and § 


LK IN GT ON C O., 
PA TEES OF THE ELECTRO PLAT 
M ANUFACTURING SILVERSMITLS, BRONZISTS, &c., 
Respectfully urge u rs to observe that each article 
bears their aS — E & CO, under a crown,” as no 4 
= warranted by ti 
he fact treqwentl set forth of articles being plated by “ Elking- 
a. Process,” affords no guarantee of the quality, as numerous 
manufacturers are * licens by them to use _ process, but without 
restriction in the mode of masutnotars, ¢ metal employed, or 
the thickness of wie r deposited thereon. These productions were 
Pe ren at the te Greet Exhibition by an award ofthe “ Council 
may be obtained at either Establishment, 
22, REGENT-STREET. 
OORGATE-STRERT, } LONDON; 
NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
Betleoton Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 








pfoncintment to the 
he E ror of 
Exchange 














and 





* TOSSWILL & CO.S CIGAR WARE- 
S.—The LARGEST STOCK in the KINGDOM of 
IGARS.—Genuine Foreign Cabanas, Silvas ,Re- 
and an other brands, 188. 6d., 208., 22s., 24¢., — ‘”- 
osswill's Unions and La Primera Ci 1 to 
rs, 108.; Cuba and locench. 
and Mexican  {Cheroots, 


r lb.; also 
oreign, 128. 6d. per remen 
6d., 73. 6d., and 88, eit. Per Ib. ; 
6s. and 78. per lb. Choice Tobacvos, ae, 5s. 6d., and Latakia 
78. Messrs. TOSSWILL & CO, ts, im porters and 
| Monument, London i 6, 7, and 8, Paddingione Easteheap, near the 


NFANTS’ NEW FEEDING BOTTLES. 

From the Lancet :—“ We have seldom om anything so beau- 

| tiful as the nursing bottles introduced by of Oxford- 

street.” They are adapted to milk, biscuits and all kinds of wes, 
are the most perfect “artificial "mother ” ever invented, have 

| soft nipple, very Guay and Gaeta, | no infant will 

refuse, and whether for weaning, reari d, or occasional 








free, 2s. extra. Each 
Beware of imitations. 


EW and CHEERFUL REGISTER STOVE. 

~—In the construction of the BURTON REGISTER srors. 
it was the first care of the spreater, LIAM 8. BURTON, to 
avail himself of the most valued of modern AL... 5 = ‘the 
art of heating, and secondly, so to Inodity and alter the gene rd 
for the coals as at once to —e the simplest and most 
combustion. After a long series of a. he has, by the — 

ti i a —— —- of shell for the present clumsy an* ill- 


| feeding, wr unrivalled. — BEN J AMIN ELA BLAM, 398, Oxford- 
is stamped 


street.—7s. or sent by 
with my name and address. 











= Sout, droper, sickness at the uring @1 ne a 
nder all other circumstances, di ~~" ee in the as we! 
% infants, fits, cramps, paralysis, &c. ” 
A few out of 50,000 Cures :— 
A, No. ss dyepenela + from the Right Hon. the Lord Stuart 
Decies -— have derived considerable benefit from your Reva- 
lente Arabica and consider it due to yourselves ond the pub- 
so eutherine D4 Publication of these lines.—Stuart de as 
Care, N a4 “ Fifty years’ indescriba from dys- 


agony 
poomnle eatin cough, ,_ Semeenaen. flatulency, 
stomach, and 





succeeded in producing a stove which for soft and 
brill Tight, as well as purity and quantity of heat, is far beyond 
hi while for and cheerful- 
ness sit tts utterly enasprenchabia. Price from 568. to 15. To beseen 
in use daily in his Show Rooms; where also are to be seen 
25 STOVES and 325 FENDERS, 
all Oring in vepiern, ae | assort- 
ment ever collected er. They are ma arked in P ain figu 
cad at prices ey with those that have tended yo 








spam, chess at the st ch, Soe ee 

% i Gt excellent food. J 7c Ait oxthamn Ling, near 
igs sion ‘and @ debility trou Shieh dich f Croce 
and eich no a medicine could remove or relieve, have been effec. 
Reeves, Pool Anthon  tiverten Aenea! ~ Ragan 


» No. 4,208 :—* sepcorin, Rerveusners, debility, 
cramps, spasms, a Bausea, for whi servant had con- 

sulted the advice of many, have been effec tually pomeved by Du 
Barry’s delicious food in a very short time. BS ‘chal be 


aa 


to 
were y inquiries.—Rev. John W. Flavell, Ri encom 
London Agents :— Fortnum, Mason & Co., 182, Piccadilly, 


veyors to Her Majes the Queen ; Hed; ‘& B itler, 155, 
street ; and through ‘all rerpectaile srecer chemists, and medi- 
Buil ked for all climates, and 
tne Wht “hess Sere | 
Olb, an iage 
miles on Tesstpt ef of ‘post-office order.—Du Barry & Co. London. 








he most distinguished in this coun Bright 
4k ornaments — two sets of 4 ven 


with standards, from 7s. 
; ditto, with rich ormolu orna- 
A IE, 1 1a. 9d. the set to 41. 4s.; 
Sylvester and all other ay stoves, with yy hearth-plates 
br kitchen ranges, which he is enabled to sell at thane very Te- 


First— From the frequency and extent of his passhoote; om 


and 
are —From those being made exclusively for cash. 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the 
mi ot Lag! + Bilver, Plated and IRON MONGERY includ 
ery, ver, Plated and Japann ares, Iron an 
ase Bedateads ‘and a that Pureh 


1,80 
wi and * = vmake —— — 


32. ; steel fenders, from 31 
ments, from 58. to 71.78. ; 





may 
a. 
ee Pe post) free. The money 


every article aa approved o: 
rOXFOR corner of Newman-street); Nos, 1 & 2, 
RRS ue STREET; 4&5, PERRY’S-PLACE, 





ETCALFE & CO’s NEW PATTERN 
TOOTH BRUSH & PENETRATING HAIR BRUSHES. 

—The Tooth Brush has the important advantage of searching 
thoroughly into the divisions of the ae rr is famous for ie 

—_ “ apo loose, Anim es Brush, incapab 

finite C. Penetrat: isis es, W. witha the 

le tere) R n bristles. Flesh Brushes of improved 

pn duated and powerful friction. Velvet i. -. shes, which act i 

the most secoustal manner Smyrna y means 
direct impertations, Metcalfe & Co. are enabl to secure to their 


customers the luxury of a Genuine Sarre Sponge. Only at 
MET TCALFE, BINGLEY ‘ CO.’S Bole Establishment, 130 B, 
Oxford-st one door from Holles-street. 

Ma a, ware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 


e hou: 
METCALPE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POWDER, 2z. per box. 


ANTI-CHOLERA PRECAUTIONS, 


HE COMFORT of a FIXED WATER- 

CLOSET for 11.—Places in ens converted into comfortable 

the PATEN HERMETICALLY-SEALED 

PAN, with its acting water-tra yw ' entirely preventing 

the return of cold air or effluvia. P: 1. Any carpenter can fix 

it in two hours. Also patent Hermetically -sealed Inodorous Com- 

modes for the sick-room, price 1 6s. and 3l. A prospectus, 

with engravings, forwarded % teclosing & postage-stamp.— At 
Fyfe & Co. 8, 16, Tavistock-street, Covent-Garden. 


FOR THE PUBLIC GOOD. 


R. ROBERTS'S CELEBRATED OINT- 
MENT, called i POOR MAN’S FRIEND,” is confidently 
recommended to the ic as an unfailing remedy for Wounds of 
every descri AA a oxtain cure for pies re of twenty 
ears’ standing; Cuts, Burns, is, Bruises, Chilblains, Scor- 
utic Eruptions an tomy in the yh Sore and Inflamed Eyes, 
Sore H Breasts, Piles, LL and Cancerous Humours; 
tions that sometimes follow 

aud 2s. 9d. Also, iso. his PILULZ 
" more than 








. Sol 
and is a specif fic for those 
vaccination. Sold ee at ls. 1 
ANTISC ROP HULA, confirm 
rience to be without eqecption one 
ever compo for 











of diet. Bold im in 
boxes, at 18. id. = 9d., 48. 6d., Lis. Sold wholesale 
BEACH H and *RRNICOTT, at their Dispen- 
the London houses retail by b: respect- 
able ‘medicine A. nthe United Kingdom. —No medi- 
cine sold under the above name can poosi hy, ly feteepaine uo | 
r. Roberts, B —¢* 
and printed on the stamp affixed ¢ to each pac 
AMPS of ALL SORTS and PATTERN sS— 
The as well as the choi Asgortment i ie. existence 
of PALMER MAGNUM and_ other MPHINE, 
ARGAND, SOLAR, and MOD DERATEUR aps with all Ge 
latest Improvements, and of the newest and most recherché 
in ormolu, Bohem RTONS 8 plain glass, or papier mac ie 
at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON'S; and they are ae in one — 3 
room, so that the patterns, sizes, and sorts can be instan' 


selected. 

WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all ommenientn , cotmares of the ae devoted solely to the 
show of GENERAL PU HING LRONMONGERY tinclud- 


ing Cutlery, Mickel ‘lives r. Plated ana jepennet Wares, [ron and 
Brass Bedi —s d that 


P may 
~4 = ~¥e make thet vings, cy it) free, The money 
es, W sen’ r pos 
for every uararines app: ent per 
OXFORD-STREET (corner ot Newman-street); Nos. 1 and2, 
NEWMAN. STREET ; and 4and 5, PERRY’S-PLACE. 


O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c. ry —— pa mh has 
been many years established as that can be 
pay upon for the pm ED 
use, preventing the vengthanion weak hair, and 
poe oh greyness, and for the ~t e- ayo mustachios, 
e —— — in three or four wee! -_ ot . Itisan 
cogently compound, and will 
= enty-four 











rear 





postage-stamps, by Miss DEAN. 37 a Manchester- 
reet, Gray's Inn-road, i London, “At home daily, , from 1 1} till v= a 


* It perfectly resto: y hair, after sev — Maj 
Ht ine, Jersey. Gr = Crinilent is the best stimulant 1 for the hair I have 
ever er analyzed.” '— Dr. Thomson, Regent-square. 





BAzox LIEBIG on PALE SLES 
If I wished to associate with individual ch rye 

marks on the alleged adulteration of bitter beer with nine, "it 

would have been only natural to have mentione: 


aa yy ‘eee "s winet ths Bavarian brewers acquired all the 
not in Mr. Sopp’ at the 
instructions they. obtained at ot Damen, The —— I expressed 


of this 4 in my } Mr. Ly = dd advertised in such 
a, A incerence that a olan 
r. 
remarks referred to to that class of beer. SUSTUS LIEBIG.” 
1 
Neth Boron’ Ork Letter is in the hands of Mr. Miller, 
at the Jerusalem Coffee ee it may be seen 


any one taking an interest in 


LIFE GUARDSMAN (one of the Heroes of 
‘aterloo) CURED of RHEUMATISM by HOLLOWAY’S 
OINTMENT and a Thomas Brunton. ten, lendlerd of the 
Waterloo aflicted 





‘avern, = 
on! atism 
fully ‘uland disfigured red with colours Se = of every ry hue, frightful to to 
old. ‘or ten weeks he was w! was iF 
ment he wes c= at in fu en ot ied to do 
im good, but 
condition. At this juncture H Pils and Ointment s were 
resorted to, and by thei: sole means he has been been restored to health 
and strength.—Sold by all 5 at Professor Holloway's 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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PRICE THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EACH. 


STANDARD NOVELS 


THE 


AND 


ROMANCES, 


*.* The elegant Typography, Paper, and Binding of this Collection, constitute it the Cheapest Library of Novels ever published. 
THE WORKS ARE COPYRIGHT EDITIONS. 





QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


“ No kind of literature is so generally attractive as Fiction. Pictures of life and manners, and stories of adventure, are more eagerly received by the many 
than graver productions, however important these latter may be. When we consider how many hours of languor and anxiety, of deserted age and solitary celi- 
bacy, of pain even, and poverty, are beguiled by the perusal of this fascinating department of literature, we cannot austerely condemn the source whence jg 

- drawn the alleviation of such a portion of human misery.” 

“ In no other language, nor in any other collection, does there exist a body of fiction so unexceptionable in point of taste, and impressed throughout with go 


pure a spirit of morality.”"—Morning Herald. 





THIS UNRIVALLED COLLECTION OF THE BEST MODERN WORKS OF FICTION 


CONTAINS 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 


By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


*,* This handsome Edition, without abridgment, is published jointly with the Author. 


PPP PEP LI ener 


ALSO, THE FOLLOWING CELEBRATED WORKS: 


“1. THE PILOT—Cooper. 
2. CALEB WILLIAMS—Godwin. 
3. THE SPY—Cooper. 
4. THADDEUS OF WARSAW—Miss J. Porter. 
5. ST. LEON—Godwin. 

. LAST OF THE MOHICANS—Cooper. 

. THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. 1—Miss J. 


6 
7. 
Porter. 
8. THE SCOTTISH CHIEFS. Vol. IIl.—Miss J. 
9 


Porter. 

. FRANKENSTEIN—J/rs. Shelley ; and GHOST- 
SEER. Vol. I.—Schiller. 

. EDGAR HUNTLY — Brockden Brown; and 
Conclusion of GHOST-SEER. 

11. HUNGARIAN BROTHERS—Miss A. M. 





Porter. 

12. CANTERBURY TALES. Vol. 1.—TZhe Misses 
Lee. 

13. CANTERBURY TALES. Vol. Il.—T7he Misses 


Lee. 
14. THE PIONEERS—Cooper. 
. SELF-CONTROL—WMrs. Brunton. 
16. DISCIPLINE—WMrs. Brunton. 
17. THE PRAIRIE—Cooper. 
18. THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. Vol. I.—Miss J. 


Porter. 
19. THE PASTOR’S FIRESIDE. Vol. Il.—WMiss 
J. Port 


4 er. 

20. LIONEL LINCOLN—Cooper. 

21. LAWRIE TODD—Galt. 

22. FLEETWOOD—Godwin. 

23. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY—Miss Austen. 
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